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Preface 


Religion, Shinto, and the Emperor System 


For a long time, right up to the present, outsiders have often stated that Japanese are 
not religious. As a result, today even the Japanese consider themselves “not religious.” 
Certainly it is the case that many Japanese do not follow one specific religion and are 
not members of any particular religious organization. However, various practices can 
be called religious, such as going to a shrine before a school examination in order to 
pray for a passing grade or tending the offerings on a household kamidana shelf. In this 
sense, even though belief in specific anthropomorphic deities or gods may be absent, 
and even though the person may not be conscious of it, belief—or desire to believe— 
in the operation of things that may be referred to as invisible, overriding powers is 
widespread in Japan. 

The English word “religion,” transmitted to Japan after the opening of the coun- 
try in the middle of the nineteenth century, was translated into Japanese using the 
word shükyo 74k, and has acquired its particular meaning today because of how 
the word was adopted. Many Japanese are hesitant to say, for example, “Watashi wa 
shükyo o shinjite iru" (I believe in a religion), because shükyo was a word coined with 
its core referring to Christianity and does not match the way they practice religion, 
which involves going to temples or shrines and performing various rituals in the home. 
"Religion" in the Western sense of the word had the connotation of belonging to a 
church, that is, to a community of followers gathered together by personal convic- 
tions, or believing in a sacred text with a written doctrine providing the nucleus of 
certain teachings. 

Thus there is a discrepancy between the concept of *shükyo" imported from the West 
and Japan's indigenous forms of religious activity. From the standpoint of the Christian 
concept of religion, to even call Japanese religiosity by the term *shukyo" may seem 
incongruous. Nevertheless, Japanese do believe in the workings of unseen presences. If 
that belief is called “religion,” then Japanese society has its own way of being religious, 
though it might differ from the Western way. So, because Japanese are uncomfortable 
in using the word "religion," with its connotations connected with Christianity, they 
often want to assert that they do not believe in "a religion," and end up expressing the 
difference by saying “Japanese are not religious.” By referring to “religion” in this nega- 
tive manner Japanese can assert their own, non-Western, religiosity. 

Even though Japanese may be "non-religious" from a Western perspective, the term 
shükyo is still included among the concepts referred to in contemplating their own 
existence, and it is part of the language that articulates their understanding of the 
world. It is on the basis of that language that the observer becomes aware of Japan's 
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particular approach to religiosity, which does not fit into the Christian concept of 
religion, but occupies a kind of marginal space. Yet this does not mean that Japanese 
religiosity should be fixed as ahistorical and somehow uniquely Japanese. Indeed, the 
concept of religion has layered implications, including both Western meanings and 
non-Western connotations. Like the Western concept of religion, too, Japanese religion 
is a metaphor, empty of essential content, which becomes articulated only in the con- 
tingent, discursive formations that come to surround the concept. 

In what time period did this Japanese word shukyo, standing for “religion” and 
becoming a part of the everyday modern Japanese language, acquire the meanings so 
familiar to us? And why is it that even though they use the word so frequently, Japanese 
came to be thought of as possessing a worldview that has been non-religious in the 
Western sense? First I would like to clarify the relationship between Japanese and the 
word shükyo. 


The Modern West and the Concept of Religion 


Shiikyo 73 as a term can be found since early times in Japan's Chinese-character 
Buddhist dictionaries. In the Edo period (1615-1868), it normally conveyed the mean- 
ing of “the true teaching, which is Buddhism.’ In the society of that time Buddhism 
was recognized by the government through the temple membership system (danka 
seido) requiring that every individual be registered with a Buddhist temple, and the 
word shükyo was not used in the context of other aspects of religious life, especially 
in the word's modern sense referring to a larger truth that transcends any one spe- 
cific tradition of belief. At the end of the Edo period, with the signing of the Japan- 
United States Treaty of Amity and Commerce (also known as Treaty of Friendship and 
Trade, or Harris Treaty) in 1858, Japanese society was opened up to the Western world. 
Christianity flowed in and a new situation arose in which three different religions 
existed side by side: Buddhism, Christianity, and the practice of indigenous traditions, 
which eventually emerged as something called Shinto as those traditions were sepa- 
rated from their syncretic relationship with Buddhism in the late nineteenth century 
and reconstituted. 

The Harris Treaty was not concerned with individual religious freedom, and 
at first the old prohibitions on Christianity in Japan were not dissolved. Under the 
terms of the treaty, the Tokugawa shogunate agreed not to interfere in the practice of 
Christianity among Americans and the American government agreed not to meddle 
with the shogunate's policy prohibiting Christianity. In 1873, however, the government 
notice boards that had proclaimed the official prohibition since the seventeenth cen- 
tury were removed, signaling tacit approval of the Christian faith among Japanese. 
When that moment came, for the first time Japanese needed to be able to compare 
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the multiple religions of Buddhism, Christianity, and Shinto (indigenous belief). The 
word shükyo was used as the concept under which they could be viewed as commen- 
surate and on an equal plane. The meaning attached to the term was not, however, that 
found in the old Buddhist dictionaries; it was recoined as a translation for the Western 
word “religion.” 

From this point in time shükyo—religion—expanded its meaning from that of 
Buddhist teachings to mean “teachings about common truths that exist beyond the 
frameworks of specific religions.” Such religions had become accessible to Japanese 
after contact with the modern Western world. But this was not a change in people's 
epistemological thinking that occurred without cause; it was a change triggered by the 
shifts in social systems that took place in the modern context of competition among 
several religions that accompanied the opening of the country. 

A new language of gods and buddhas as *religion" was born, with Buddhism and 
Shinto intertwined around the axis of Christianity! In the sense that "religion" took as 
its premise an individualism in which personal interiority was considered supreme— 
the universal concept of "freedom of individual belief" of the modern West—it was 
something extremely Protestant, having absorbed especially the influence of the 
American brand of Christianity brought by the Protestant vanguard of missionaries 
coming to Japan. In contrast to Catholicism, which was deeply tied to this-worldly ben- 
efits and the folk beliefs of the masses, Protestantism aimed to build communities of 
faith on the basis of individual interiority alone. Its faith belonged to the private realm 
and was not to be brought into the public space of politics. Since the public space of 
society consisted of people from differing religious institutions and traditions, it ought 
to bea neutral, secular arena not biased towards any particular religious interest. 

Catholicism did notseparate public and private in thesame wayas did Protestantism; 
rather, in the fashion of Islam or large parts of premodern Buddhism, religion perme- 
ated the public sphere. Because Catholicism was adapted to indigenous patterns of 
belief and practice, by spreading into the public space the Catholic tradition became 
firmly rooted in the everyday life of the general population. 

From the standpoint of comparative religious studies, Protestantism's confinement 
of religion to private space and understanding of it as separated from secularized pub- 
lic space are rather rare in world history; these features can even be considered pecu- 
liar to Protestantism. However, as the westernization of Japan progressed, Japanese 
society happened to come under the influence of Protestantism as it had evolved in 
the United States, and out of that influence emerged an understanding of religion pre- 
mised on separation from the secular sphere. 

That understanding of the new word shükyo for religion was of course a trend 
mainly among intellectuals who came into contact with the West. Among ordinary 


1 Ketelaar1990, chapters 4 and 5. 
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people who had little connection with the outside world, shükyo remained an unfamil- 
iar word right up through the end of the World War II. The term for religiosity in famil- 
iar parlance that went back to the Edo period was the character compound 144, not 
pronounced shinko as in current Japanese but shingyo. But the establishment of the 
word shükyo as a matter of the inner life of the individual was not to be limited purely 
to a trend among intellectuals. In 1889, as was apparent in the words of Article 28 of the 
new Meiji Constitution, shukyo was adopted in the legal system as the object of free 
choice (shinkyo no jiyü {3 Fi E) founded on the will of the individual? 

Thus although the general public may not have had a clear idea of the concept of 


religion in the Western sense, their speech and behavior regarding the term shinkyo in 
the Constitution was surrounded by the new legal system and strictly censored under 
the authority of the state. Even though the new word for religion did not enter directly 
into the everyday conversations of ordinary people, their very existence was incorpo- 
rated as a kind of *uncivilized" dimension of the intellectual and legal hegemony in 
which intellectuals and the state authority occupied the uppermost levels. 

Moreover, the notion of religious freedom the Meiji leaders had in mind did not 
arise from the aspiration to protect the human rights of the people; it was a concept 
developed to prove, as demanded in the conditions for implementing revisions to the 
unequal treaties that the Western great powers had coerced the Japanese state into 
signing, that Japan was a “civilized country" according to the Western definition. In 
reality, therefore, "freedom of religion" was no more than a means employed by the 
Western world to implant Christianity, which saw itself as the religion of universal 
civilization, in Japanese society.? 

In short, religion—shükyo—was not familiar in Japanese society before the twen- 
tieth century and was not the expression of something spontaneous rising out of the 
lives of ordinary people. The concept arose from contact with the West and the exter- 
nal pressure of demands from the Western Great Powers for freedom on behalf of 
Christianity. "Religion" that revolved around Christianity was brought in from the out- 
side, and Japanese felt a discrepancy between that concept and what they had thought 
of as the realm of the religious.* 

Many Japanese intellectuals, except for those who converted to Christianity, felt 
estranged and discomfited by the new notion of shukyo, and they responded to those 
feelings in two ways. One was to modify their own religious beliefs in accordance 
with the Western concept of religion. Typical of this response were developments in 


2 Article 28: "Japanese subjects shall, within limits not prejudicial to peace and order, and not 
antagonistic to their duties as subjects, enjoy freedom of religious belief" (as translated in the 
Encyclopedia of Japan, vol. 2). 

3 Paramore 2009, chapter 6. 

4 Asad 1993, chapter 1. 
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Buddhism. Under the temple registration system of the Edo period, Buddhism had 
offered little more than ritual—mainly funeral—services. After the Meiji Restoration 
(1868), the various schools of Buddhism tried to reform themselves, shifting towards 
teachings about relief from individual suffering and equipping themselves with the 
trappings of “modern” religions so as to be a match for Christianity with its churches, 
texts, and founder. The same was true for the popular new religions Konkokyo and 
Tenrikyo.5 These religions responded by sending their children and principal members 
to study at the Western-style religious studies departments of the imperial universities, 
and then proceeded to transform themselves from being mainly providers of physical 
healing into authorities on doctrine, emphasizing the inward conversion experiences 
of individuals. 

Then Buddhist intellectuals, based on the ideas about evolution of Herbert Spencer 
being introduced to Japan around 1877-1886, began to emphasize that their religion had 
been rationalized and evolved into a philosophy using the term tetsugaku #47. These 
forays illustrate the attempt by Buddhist intellectuals to develop a polemic asserting that 
Christianity was just one of many religions but that Buddhism was instead a rational 
philosophical tradition on a higher plane. Here the reform of Buddhism was not being 
modeled after a concept of religion based on traditional Christianity; rather, it involved 
mobilizing the latest theoretical frameworks from the West to overturn the existing 
hegemony of the Western notion of “religion.” Yet the way that overthrow was eventually 
achieved not through Buddhism, but through the modernization of the Shinto religion, 
which was the second form of intellectual response to the emergence of “religion.” 

At the time the concept of "religion" was first introduced to Japan, the *way of the 
kami” was called shinkyo (“kami teaching" #4), among other terms, in an attempt 
to liken it to the Western concept of religion. However, because it became embroiled 
in the competition for membership with Christianity and Buddhism—the other two 
main ^religions"—the Meiji government became concerned that the indigenous reli- 
gious tradition might lose out in the process. So in the early 1880s, the government 
stipulated that the term Shinto (lit., kami way #5) be adopted. From that point it 
was emphasized in public declarations by the government and Shinto institutions that 
Shinto was not to be considered in the category of religion. This naming, changing the 
second character of the compound to to (way), sought to set it apart from the “reli- 
gions,” which were denoted by the character kyo. 

Another term used contrastingly vis-à-vis religion was dótoku Xt (morality). 
Dotoku shared the character i with Shinto but was also completely distinct from the 
new word shükyo. The new government terminology thus sought, through the choice 
of characters, to set apart for “Shinto” a semantic and social field completely separate 
from the concept of “religion.” 


5 Shimazono 2004, part 3. 
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By the early 1880s, the word shükyo had become established for the purposes of 
the individual, private realm of belief and for referring to the legal-rights question of 
religious freedom; the word dotoku (morality) was now invoked in the public realm 
of Japanese people or nation and came to be understood as relating to the public 
duty of subjects of the state. From that time, the terms shükyo and dotoku would 
be treated as dichotomous, dividing human activity into the private and the public 
spheres. The older terms Kyo (teaching) or taikyo (great teaching), which had been 
inherited from the Edo period and had not previously distinguished between public 
and private, also remained in use in the early years (1870s-1890s) of the Meiji era 
(1868-1912). The dichotomy between public and private, which accompanied the 
word shükyo from the West and which was tied to the inner realm and the dichoto- 
mous conception of the religious and the secular, was thus formed in the face of 
the threat of colonization by a Western country. This was part of a trend in Japan to 
establish, over and above affairs of the private realm, the priority of outer behavior 
in the public realm. 

The premise of such a dichotomy of the religious and the secular was the estab- 
lishment of a public realm that was secular and separate from religion, which was 
considered to be a private realm. It was because of this idea of separation of church 
and state—as represented particularly by Protestantism—in which the non-religious 
character of the public realm had been established, that the idea existed that religious 
activity in the individual private sphere—at least to the extent that it did not obstruct 
the public good— could be guaranteed. Modern Shinto, premised on this Western 
idea of the separation of the religious and secular, was placed not in the private realm 
of religion, but made instead to overlap with the public realm of the secular. By this 
means, Shinto succeeded in prescribing its acts of religiosity as the public duty of all 
the people of the state regardless of what beliefs they might hold as private individuals. 
Even though Shinto belonged in the category of religion in the sense that it held fes- 
tivals for kami, its observances were officially defined as a non-religious public moral 
obligation. Thus Shinto activities could be required as a duty of any subject of the state. 
Under these circumstances, Shinto was redefined more as a rational form of dotoku 
than a religion, giving it a position of precedence. This was the path of modernization 
taken by Shinto. 


Shinto and the Emperor System 


Shinto, which had emerged in such a way as to avoid the competition for followers 
in the realm of religion with Christianity and Buddhism, had no doctrine of personal 
salvation, no founder, and no sacred texts. It conspicuously lacked the character of a 
religion that offered solutions for problems faced in the inner life of the individual. 
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Furthermore, its traditional ritual events were rooted in the everyday life of rural local 
communities and were intimately tied to people's activities in the public arena. Even 
today, in the carrying of mikoshi portable shrines at summer festivals one recognizes 
a dynamic, physical experience tied to the local community. For that reason it was 
quite understandable that Meiji-era politicians and bureaucrats thought that the 
most appropriate way to regulate Shinto was to link it to moral behavior in the public 
sphere. However, since Shinto was originally the ritual celebration of kami, they could 
not say that it was completely disconnected from religion. The problem was that, in the 
process of defining Shinto as a code of public morality, the public realm itself might 
be infused with religious character. Here arose the issue of what exactly would be the 
nature of the kami that Shinto would celebrate. 

The majority of the kami celebrated in Shinto festivals can be traced back to 
the family lineage of the emperors. At the same time, Shinto today is composed of 
diverse elements: shrines, royal family rituals, Shinto-derived popular religions such 
as Tenrikyo, and popular folk beliefs. Some shrines, like Yasukuni Shrine are closely 
associated with the rituals of the modern state, and others that are guardian or tute- 
lary shrines (ubusunagami) rooted in local communities. Imperial court rituals are 
generally related to ancient ceremonies for worshipping the gods of the emperor's 
ancestors, especially the emperor's performance of rituals for the deities of heaven 


and earth (tenchi no kamigami otf &). Shinto-derived popular religions like 
Tenrikyo or Konkokyo have doctrinal and ritual structures that incorporate veneration 
of the emperors along with the mythology of the Kojiki, Nihonshoki, and other ancient 
records. Until the end of World War II these latter groups were in a legal category called 
"Sect Shinto” or “Denominational Shinto.” Unlike the rest of Shinto, although similar 
to Christianity in the sense of being formed out of a community of belief based on 
their own doctrines, these groups alone were treated as "religions." "Shinto" also refers 
to popular folk beliefs enmeshed in the fabric of everyday life, such as kitchen gods 


(kamadogami Et) and celebrity gods (hayarigami lif 14$) that fall rapidly in and out 


of popular favor. Unlike the mainstream of modern Christianity, the practice of this 
form of Shinto is quite magical in character. 

At the time Buddhism was introduced from China and began to spread in Japanese 
society in the ancient period, Shinto was consciously regarded as a native religiosity 
distinct from Buddhism. However, Shinto was unlike Buddhism and Christianity, in 
which congregations of the faithful gathered around a clearly existing doctrinal struc- 
ture or founder; from the start Shinto possessed no unitary religious tradition at all. It 
consisted only of the miscellaneous collection of indigenous folk practices overlaid 
with the mythology of the emperor's lineage, so from the outset it had a syncretic char- 
acter. Nevertheless, despite awareness that Buddhism was so different, indigenous reli- 
giosity became an effective receptacle for Buddhist teachings, and Shinto came to be 
treated as another part of the discourse that supported Buddhism. 
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The self-conscious designation of this kind of native religiosity using the term 
"Shinto" only began around the twelfth to thirteenth centuries. In that era the impe- 
rial house lost its political authority and the mythologies of the Kojiki and Nihonshoki, 
liberated from earlier political constraints to upper class, filtered down among the 
general populace as popularized traditions that, in the words borrowed by Benedict 
Anderson from Walter Benjamin, began to create the consciousness of “homogenous 
empty time"—opening the way for later modern nationalism.® And as Shinto increased 
its syncretism with Buddhism, the Kojiki and Nihonshoki myths were further incorpo- 
rated into Shinto, serving to articulate its own special doctrine, albeit through fusion 
with Buddhist teachings. The new interpretations of the myths included material that 
deviated widely from the original written texts of Kojiki and Nihonshoki, for example, a 
large number of Buddhist setsuwa (tales). The impact of these tales may explain why, 
compared to ancient times, many more people came to believe that their own histori- 
cal origins were connected to the family lineage of the emperors.” 

Toward the late Edo period (first half of the nineteenth century) intellectual move- 
ments like National Learning (Kokugaku) appeared in the search for purely Japanese 
traditions that propelled the trend toward separation of Shinto from Buddhism and 
strengthened the connection of ritual Shinto practice solely with the court. With the 
onset of the modern age, this nativist movement was institutionalized through the 
campaign launched by the government in the early years of the Meiji era to wholly sep- 
arate Buddhism and Shinto (shinbutsu bunri). Shinto then went on to develop its own 
independent doctrinal and ritual structures, and its connection to the emperor system, 
which had been restored to the apex of the political structure, was reinforced through 
the palace rituals and established shrines. In this process the Buddhist elements 
that had seeped into medieval-period Kojiki-Nihonshoki mythology were completely 
removed. Resurrecting the Daijosai and Niinamesai rituals and official pilgrimages to 
Ise Shrine, the Meiji government increasingly promoted Shinto's return to what it had 
determined were the ritual practices of ancient times. 

What the Meiji government allegedly revived as ancient Shinto was not, how- 
ever, ancient tradition itself, but something demanded by the politics of a modem, 
extremely Western-style nation-state. Ever since the country was opened up by the 
Western powers, Japanese politicians and intellectuals had constantly felt the danger 
of Japan becoming subject to colonization by the great powers of the West. This feeling 
of threat from the outside was what fueled the sonno joi (revere the Emperor, expel the 
barbarian foreigners) movement and aroused a new self-consciousness that regarded 
the Japanese nation as revolving around the imperial lineage going back to antiquity 
and held the Japanese nation as sacred. Yet the institution of the emperor "restored" in 


6 Anderson 1991. 
7 Isomae 2010, chapter 1. 
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the late nineteenth century as a cultural and political symbol could not fulfill its role 
by simply extolling a return to the ancient past; at the core of the institution was the 
drive to form a modern nation-state that would be accepted on a par with the great 
Western powers. In this sense the modern institution of the emperor was essentially 
"invented tradition." 

The structure of the modern nation-state is such that each individual is expected to 
have a clear awareness of being a subject of the nation and support the nation even at 
the risk of his or her life. Citizens ideally are not just passive guests of the state; rather, 
the state constitutes the core of the identity and raison d'étre of each person, and the 
inner life of the individual is supposed to be directly linked to the state. In order for the 
modern state, which seeks to expand its imperial dominion by means of warfare, to 
carry out such warfare effectively, some device is necessary to promote the transition 
to an identity through which subjects would offer their lives on behalf of the state. In 
Japan, this device was served by Yasukuni Shrine, where the war dead were enshrined. 
In the background, of course, as a symbol of the nation-state was the emperor, who 
existed as the physical manifestation of the kokutai (lit., “national body"; polity).® 

As other sites where the people would be transformed into subjects bound to the 
emperor system, the government made use of the Shinto shrines, which enshrined the 
ancestral deities of the imperial house, and the schools, by placing in them portraits of 
the Emperor Meiji and issuing the Imperial Rescript on Education to guide the teach- 
ing curriculum. These became objects of national reverence. The Meiji government 
made the head priests of shrines into officials of the state and sought to uniformly 
control their training via government-certified vocational schools and universities. 
The use of the shrines was intended to implant the ideology surrounding the emperor 
deeply into the inner consciousnesses of subjects. Control of the people was sought 
not only through the organizations of regional and local government; the state also 
had to be able to control the private inner realm of the individual, which was inti- 
mately connected to religious life. 

Government policy over whether to regulate that private realm through education 
or through religious belief differed according to time period. However, after around 
1905, in the wake of the Russo-Japanese War, the Meiji government realized that the 
moral education taught in the school system was insufficient by itself to cultivate a 
passionate loyalty to the state, and thereafter the policy of indoctrination of subjects 
was substantially shifted towards the shrines. This policy reached its extreme with the 
establishment of the Institute of Divinities (Jingiin #1; 1940-1946) in the midst 
of World War II. From there, we can easily see how the wartime government made 
use of prewar Shinto to nurture a sense of the “communality of death" converging on 
the state. 


8 Isomae 2007b, pp. 228—74. 
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On one hand modern Shinto thus organized subjects on a local geographical basis, 
but in its further aim to control each individual's inner life—along with the effort 
to shape an external perspective via public morality—it is clear that an extremely 
Western, modern concept of religion had been adopted for the logic of its modernist 
reconstruction. However, two problems arose. 

One of these was that Shinto, as already mentioned, was originally just the ritual 
practices of local communities. It could not completely transform into a logic support- 
ing a nation-state that took as its foundation the modern Western notion of individu- 
alism. This situation forced the nation-state that had selected Shinto as the starting 
point for its indoctrination to shift to a strategy focused on the local community as 
the basic unit rather than the individual. Moreover, since Shinto had been defined as 
public morality in order to avoid competition with Christianity, the modern Western 
aspect of religion grounded in individual interiority tended to be ceded to the Sect 
Shinto groups, and any chance of nurturing the deeper religiosity of the individual 
was made unavailable to the shrines which were supposed to be the bases of national 
indoctrination. 

A second problem was the change in the nature of the public realm. Defining Shinto 
as morality in the public sphere could be said to have somehow changed public space 
itself into a kind of religious realm. Of course, the interiority of the individual was not 
a fixed entity and people were not swearing loyalty to any kami associated with the 
emperor. Further, as far as modern Japanese society also maintained a public stance 
of separation of the religious and the secular? it had become a society that recognized 
freedom of religion. However, because of the way the "living kami” emperor had been 
placed at the pinnacle of the state, the secular realm was nevertheless overarched by 
the shadow of something religious, even though the religiosity in this context was actu- 
ally something that could not really be captured within the frame of modern Western 
Protestantism. So even though what shükyo denoted for Japanese retained a certain 
Christian association and a non-Japanese flavor, on the other hand we can observe that 
in a non-Western sense religiosity permeated Japanese society. 

To sum it up more precisely, the spokesmen of Shinto and the emperor system 
refused to fully accept the modern Western concept of religion, but they still fashioned 
Shinto as a public morality in order to provide the basis for the modern nation-state 
as demanded by the Western powers. In this process the only thing they actually tried 
to learn from the Western concept of religion was a logic of personal/individual inte- 
riority applied narrowly for the purposes of indoctrinating citizens in the emperor 
ideology. As "religion" was transformed and incorporated into public morality it pen- 
etrated into the public realm and conspicuously backed away from any emphasis on 
a Protestant-like private space, shifting instead heavily in the direction of a public 


9 Asad 2003, chapter 1. 
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religion and its connotations. In that respect, Shinto and the emperor system relativ- 
ized the modern dichotomy of the religious and the secular and acquired a character 
that deviated from that framework. 

It is clear that the formation of the Japanese identity in the modern age was pro- 
moted with the emperor system as its authority and Shinto as its channel. Through the 
specific, historically manifest person of the emperor, people could seek the founda- 
tions for their own identity. Yet for other purposes, especially for nurturing in the indi- 
vidual the ideas of freedom backed by a sense of responsibility and human rights, that 
mode of identity suffered a serious handicap. Nevertheless, since it formed the basis 
of the emperor system for a Japanese public lacking any notion of Christian monothe- 
ism, as a historical fact this kind of subjectification dissolved their existential anxieties, 
consolidated power around the nation-state, and propelled modernization. There is 
at the same time no doubt that this subjectification ended up inflicting a great deal of 
suffering on other peoples in Asia who came under the control of the Japanese empire. 

Hence, the reception of the concept of religion in modern Japan has not been only 
a matter of religion in the private realm observed in the inner life of the individual. 
When this is recognized, additional problems now also come into view. How did the 
institution of the emperor, which adopted Shinto as its support, manage such a dis- 
location of the Protestant concept of religion? What kind of changes took place in 
Japanese society as a result? This is perhaps the key to understanding Japanese mod- 
ern society, which has arrived at a concept of religion that both diverges from and 
appropriates that of the modern West. 


The main text of this book consists of three parts, each with three chapters. Together 
with the preface, the introduction, and epilogue, this makes twelve sections in total. 

The introduction ("The Development of the Concept of Religion and the Discipline 
of Religious Studies") examines research from the 1960s up to the present. 

Part I deals with "The Formation of the Concept of 'Religion' and Modern Academic 
Discourse;" Part II treats "The Establishment and Development of Religious Studies;" 
and Part III presents "The Establishment of Shinto Studies and the State Shinto System." 

The first part begins with a discussion of the process of establishment of the 
new concept of religion (see chapter 1 on the process of formation of the concept of 
"religion" in the modern period). This is followed by a study of the philosophical dis- 
course on religion in the middle of the Meiji era, which requires examining the works 
of Tokyo University professor Inoue Tetsujiro (see chapter 2 on the religious and philo- 
sophical debate of the 1880s), and a broad overview of the establishment and develop- 
ment of the concept of Buddhism from Meiji up to World War II (see chapter 3 on the 
shift of Buddhism from the tradition of the Edo period to the Westernized category 
of the modern period). This part clarifies the emergence of the discourse on Shinto, 
philosophy, and Buddhism revolving around the concept of religion. 
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The second part analyzes problems in the religious studies discourse that unfolded 
in the wake of the Aum poison gas incident (see chapter 4 on phases of religious stud- 
ies discourse). The argument focuses on the process of development of the thought of 
Tokyo University professor Anesaki Masaharu, the father of religious studies in Japan 
(see chapter 5 on the experience of the West and nationalism), and discusses how the 
characteristic quality of religious studies discourse, from the Meiji era through World 
War II and up to the present, reflects the problematic nature of religious studies as a 
whole (see chapter 6 on the development of religious studies). Here, taking Anesaki's 
founding of religious studies (shükyogaku) at Tokyo University as the pivot, we look at 
the structure of the discipline of religious studies in Japan in the context of the chang- 
ing social conditions of each time period. 

The third part, informed by the histories of the concept of religion and of reli- 
gious studies in the first two parts, discusses how Shinto studies and the history of 
Shinto were established and developed. First, the process of the development of con- 
temporary Shinto studies is explained through its founder, Tokyo University profes- 
sor Tanaka Yoshito (see chapter 7 on the establishment of modern Shinto studies). 
Next, the problems of State Shinto and the emperor system are described in relation 
to the nature of the concept of religion in Japan (see chapter 8 on State Shinto and 
the Emperor System). Finally, this part explains how the discourse of religious studies 
developed not only in connection with Shinto and Buddhist studies, but with the secu- 
lar discourses on literature and history; it emphasizes especially how the discourse 
called history of Japanese religion evolved in an oppositional relationship to Marxism 
between 1930 and 1940 (see chapter 9 on the establishment of the history of Japanese 
religion). Finally, tying together these themes, the epilogue asks readers how the study 
of religion, as contrasted with academic religious studies, can intervene critically into 


everyday life. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Development of the Concept of Religion 
and the Discipline of Religious Studies 


Contemporary debates on the concept of “religion,” as well as the establish- 
ment of religion as an academic discipline, have unfolded as attempts—largely 
centered in the United States—at a self-critique of Western religious studies. 
The roots of the debates go back to Wilfred Cantwell Smith's pioneering The 
Meaning and End of Religion (1962) regarding the concept of religion, and Eric 
Sharpe's groundbreaking Comparative Religion: A History (1975). According to 
Smith, the concept of "religion" arose in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries during the European Enlightenment. He concluded that the word referred 
to the outward or formal features of organized religion—what he called the 
“cumulative tradition" —and ultimately he found the term inappropriate for 
the analysis of religious phenomena of non-Western societies. Instead, Smith 
proposed the term "faith," used to refer to the inner beliefs of individuals. 

Sharpe provided a survey of the history of the study of religion ranging from 
ancient Greece to the present day. Comparative religion was a turning point, 
he said, the starting point of modern religious studies (the academic study 
of religion). Sharpe's view was that religious studies reflected the Western 
attempt to harmonize several disparate interests: scientific rationality linking 
the Enlightenment and the theory of evolution; Romanticism imbued with 
personal religious experience; and the awareness that was gained through 
colonialism of the religious experience of the non-West. Sharpe also took into 
account the additional factor of secularization, that is, the permeation of reli- 
gion into civil society. This fundamental understanding involving the founda- 
tion of religious studies remains valid today. 

Later debates on the concept of religion and the emergence of the disci- 
pline of religious studies were grounded in the work of these two scholars. 
After Smith and Sharpe, publications on the history of the concept of religion 
include Michel Despland's Za religion en Occident: évolution des idées et du 


1 Vallée 1992, pp. 4—5. In that volume, Ernst Feil, in contrast to W. C. Smith, traces the estab- 
lishment of the concept of religion back to fourteenth-century humanism, while Despland 
follows it back to the appearance of the philosophy of religion around the year 1800. Smith's 
contributions have been invaluable, but it can also be said that full investigation of the estab- 
lishment of the concept of religion has only just begun. 
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vécu (1979) in France, and Ernst Feil's Religio: die Geschichte eines neuzeitlichen 
Grundbegriffs vom Frühchristentum bis zur Reformation (1986) in Germany. 
Winston L. King, too, pointed out the Eurocentric nature of the concept of 
religion in his entry on the subject in the Encyclopedia of Religion edited by 
Mircea Eliade (1987). 


"Religion" in the West 


By around the beginning of the 1990s the debate surrounding the concept of 
religion had begun to come to real grips with the issues. Byrne's Natural Religion 
and the Essence of Religion: The Legacy of Deism (1989) and Peter Harrison's 
"Religion" and the Religious Thought of the English Enlightenment (1990) were at 
the forefront of the developments. Using the methodologies of intellectual his- 
tory, they endeavored to grasp the processes by which the concept of religion 
had become established, especially by focusing on "natural religion" during 
the period of European Enlightenment thought. Following the seminal work 
of Byrne and Harrison, other scholars, particularly Talal Asad, in his article on 
"Religion, the Democratic State, and Populism” (1999), for example, and Arie 
Molendijk in his introduction to Religion in the Making: The Emergence of the 
Sciences of Religion (1998), have continued to point out the close connections 
between the development of the concept of religion and the emergence of 
European Enlightenment thought that also provided for the idea of the sepa- 
ration of church and state. 

The peak of such studies came in the early 1990s with the publication of 
The Notion of "Religion" in Comparative Research: Selected Proceedings of the 
XVI IAHR Congress (1994), edited by Ugo Bianchi, and Religion in History: The 
Word, the Idea, the Reality (1992), edited by Michel Despland and Gérard Vallée. 
The Bianchi volume was a record of the 1990 conference of the International 
Association for the History of Religions, the last panel of which, "Religious 
Studies: Rethinking the Past and Imagining the Future,’ grappled with the dis- 
cipline itself, looking critically at discourse on the concept of religion as it had 
been employed by scholars in the field,” and attracting significant attention. 
The American Academy of Religion's annual meeting in 1997, for instance, fea- 
tured the theme "The Appearance of 'Religion' in Enlightenment Thought and 
Poststructuralism.” Religion in History is an international collection of essays 


2 The term discourse used in this book is based on Michel Foucault's concept in his work The 
Archaeology of Knowledge: the power-reflecting framework of epistemological rules operat- 
ing at any given time in the individual subjects of a society. 
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representing European research about the concept of religion by such schol- 
ars as Despland and Feil, but it also built on the achievements of American 
scholars such as W. C. Smith. Both of these publications presented critical 
assessments of the concept of religion and of the formation of the discipline 
of religious studies in ways already going beyond the areas of the authors' indi- 
vidual concerns. While the contributors to these volumes focused on scholar- 
ship in the United States, their concern also extended to the academic study of 
religion in the West as a whole and even to the global academic arena. 

Why did the joint problems of the concept of religion and the establishment 
of the study of religion come to be so seriously considered in religious stud- 
ies in the West? Certainly recent critiques of modernity and Eurocentricism, 
along with the infusion of poststructuralism, have had an impact on the 
field. The critique of modernity can be traced back, of course, to the prewar 
period, and critiques of Enlightenment reason can be seen in Western society 
from the Romantic Age onwards. Such developments grew out of skepticism 
towards Eurocentricism—the notion that European civilization represented 
the pinnacle of evolutionary development. After the successful introduction of 
so-called poststructuralism to American university literature departments in 
the 1970s and thereafter? as shown in the popularity of Dominick LaCapra and 
Steve L. Kaplan's Modern European Intellectual History (1982),* this movement 
found wide-ranging acceptance in the area of intellectual history as well as 
other fields. Although generally scholars of religious studies are said to be con- 
servative in character throughout the world, those in the United States showed 
acute interest in such new modes of thought. 

It was cultural anthropology that played the catalytic role in the introduc- 
tion of poststructuralism to the debates about the origins of religion in aca- 
demia and about the concept of religion. Anthropologists had been quick to 
accept these intellectual trends and were accordingly soon engaged in a reap- 
praisal of the notion of field anthropologists as supposedly neutral observers, 
as well as in a critique of the concept of “culture.”> Their critical examination of 
religion was ongoing when in 1993 Talal Asad published Genealogies of Religion: 
Discipline and Reasons of Power in Christianity and Islam and Benson Saler 
published Conceptualizing Religion: Immanent Anthropologists, Transcendent 
Natives, and Unbounded Categories. Asad rigorously critiqued the links 
between the concept of religion and the discipline of religious studies on the 


3 See Berman 1988. 

4 LaCapra and Kaplan 1982. 

5 Acollection of works representing this reorientation may be found in Clifford and Marcus 
1986. 
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one hand and Western modernity and imperialism on the other. He perceived 
that, "there cannot be a universal definition of religion, not only because its 
constituent elements and relationships are historically specific, but because 
that definition is itself the historical product of discursive processes." To over- 
come the Eurocentrism at the heart of the concept of religion, Saler proposed 
borrowing the Wittgensteinian concept of "family resemblance." 

Poststructuralism views perceptions and thought not as independently 
apprehended, but as the products of linguistic structure and historical/social 
conditioning. When we understand things in this way, the configuration of the 
objects of our perception are no longer the same: we become aware that what 
enters into our consciousness is only the product of historically and contextu- 
ally shaped modes of perception. The common use of the word “discourse” 
today is evidence of the "linguistic turn,' the new awareness of the historicity 
of modes of perception. When we adopt this kind of perspective vis-à-vis reli- 
gion, the very concept of “religion” is no longer self-evident; it becomes nothing 
more than the result of a historically situated mode of perception that arose in 
the modern West. Thus, the process whereby the concept of religion came into 
being in the context of the modern West became an issue in the form of his- 
torical criticism. That being the case, we must question the appropriateness? 
of this Western concept when it comes to analyses of non-Western societies. 
Those engaged in the on-site analyses of actual religious phenomena have 
called for a careful examination of the suitability of the earlier concepts of 
religion and for attempts to redefine the term. 

Such trends to some extent predated the linguistic turn in American reli- 
gious studies. In particular, W. C. Smith's The Meaning and End of Religion 
anticipated the issues under consideration here in his discussion of the origins 
of the concept of religion and the term's inapplicability to non-Western soci- 
eties. Not only did Smith argue that the concept of religion's establishment 
could only be understood as something intimately bound up with the particu- 
lar rationalism of the West; he also asserts that when applied as a self-evident 
standard to the religious phenomena of other regions, use of the concept 
produced distorted judgments. One reason why even today Smith's classic is 
regarded as the starting point for any discussion of the concept of religion, 


6 Asad 1993, p. 29. 

7 “Family resemblance” refers to the non-essentialist understanding of concepts in terms of 
similarities and polythetic classifications. Wittgenstein 1953, pp. 66—67. 

8 The term appropriation derives from cultural studies, especially the work of Stuart Hall, and 
refers to the colonized's strategy of subversion towards the colonizer's political and cultural 
intention to rule the colonized. See Hall 1985. 
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including that in Japan, is that he takes a critical stance vis-à-vis the intellec- 
tual history of the West. 

If the concept of religion is indeed the product of historical conditions, then 
there are always distinctive circumstances that give rise to discourse about it. 
“Religion” and concepts like it are not, of course, the kind of thing that any 
individual or particular group can devise; they are in that sense not the inten- 
tional products of human agency. Their creation depends instead upon the 
unplanned activity of whole societies over the historical span of entire epochs. 
However, as specific concepts take on concrete form in the process of crystal- 
lization within actual societies, certain groups will play central roles as imme- 
diate facilitators of that process. In the case of the definition of the Western 
concept of religion, pioneering efforts were made by such groups as the Deists 
and the Neo-Platonists; the Romantics also made the concept a major concern. 
Thus, until relatively recently, scholars who have made the study of religion 
their lifework have merely been contributing to processes that were begun 
much earlier. In a 1995 article, "The Category 'Religion' in Recent Publications: 
A Critical Survey,’ Russell T. McCutcheon addresses the questions of who it 
was that defined, constructed and/or theorized about “religion.’? Scholars of 
religion, as those responsible for the ongoing discourse on the concept of reli- 
gion, he suggests, must reexamine the methods and criteria for evaluation that 
they employ. 

ComplementingW. C. Smith, Sharpe's Comparative Religion also represented 
a head start on the problem of the development of the discipline of religious 
studies that predated poststructuralism. At the time that Sharpe wrote his 
book the concept of religion was thought to be a separate issue. The first direct 
connection between the two was made in 1982 when Jonathan Z. Smith stated 
in his Imagining Religion that "Religion is solely the creation of the scholar's 
study. It is created for the scholar's analytic purposes by his imaginative acts of 
comparison and generalization. Religion has no independent existence apart 
from the academy"? After that, and with the coming of the linguistic turn, 
studies on the history of religion have actively come to address the institu- 
tional problem of discourse surrounding so-called religion. 

As is observable in such developments, the history of the emergence of reli- 
gious studies as a discipline involves more than simply study of the content 
of thought. Attention to the history of the university has also become neces- 
sary in order to understand the extent to which discourse on religious studies 
came to be accepted in society, as well as to clarify the relationship between 


9 McCutcheon 1995. 
10 J.Smith 1982, p. xi. 
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secular and sacred power. Again, this project began with Sharpe, but more 
recently the essays included by Molendijk and Pels in Religion in the Making: 
The Emergence of the Sciences of Religion (1998) discuss the particular circum- 
stances surrounding the establishment of the scholarly study of religion in 
Holland, England, and France. The essays focus on the fundamental relation- 
ship between religious studies and the university as institution.” 
McCutcheon pursued another line of argument in his Manufacturing 
Religion: The Discourse on Sui Generis Religion and the Politics of Nostalgia 
(1997). A main topic of this book is the founding of religious studies depart- 
ments in North America. The author points out that the initial establishment 
of religious studies within universities necessarily involved presuppositions 
about the normative value of sui generis religion. (Sui generis religion means 
the concept of religion itself as the independent, unique, and homogenous 
category that includes the categories of Christianity, Buddhism, Islam, Shinto 
and so on as its components.) McCutcheon first, and then Timothy Fitzgerald 
and Tim Murphy, have critiqued the idea of sui generis religion as something 
that has supported an essentialist academic identity in the discipline of reli- 
gious studies. In cases of the discipline's analyses of phenomena that are actu- 
ally historical in character, the sui generis approach has promoted the rejection 
of interpretations that give proper attention to cultural elements other than 
de-historicized "religion This work was a critique of religious phenome- 
nologists such as Eliade and in effect was a call for a dissolution of the aca- 
demic identity of religious studies.!* Also noteworthy is Tomoko Masuzawa's 
2005 book The Invention of World Religions, or, How European Universalism 
Was Preserved in the Language of Pluralism, in which she explores, amid the 


11 While in Japan the term used to describe the academic study of religion within universi- 
ties is more or less unified under the rubric of shükyogaku, in the West, as Molendijk and 
Pels point out, there is no fixed term, with the Science of Religion, the History of Religion, 
Comparative Religion, and Religious Studies being the most commonly used. By examin- 
ing the course of events that led to the adoption of such terms, the diverse character of 
religious studies can be clarified. Miyakawa Eiko has initiated concrete work on this issue 
in "The Location of Religious Studies within the Study of Religion: Escaping from the 
Dilemma" (2002). She refers to the differences between European languages in the mat- 
ter of names used to refer to the study of religion. In so doing she attempts to establish a 
foothold for understanding the relationships among them and comprehend the contra- 
dictory inclinations that tend to coexist, despite the dilemmas they pose within religious 
studies, towards essentialism on the one hand and empirical objectivity on the other. See 
Molendijk and Pels 1998. 

12 Representative discussions of reductionism and essentialism include Idinopulos and 
Yonan 1994 and Segal 1989. 
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dualities contained in pluralism, the limitations and possibilities of the con- 
cept of “world religions" that has sustained the concept of “religion.” 

Yet the reason that Sharpe and Smith undertook the reexamination of 
religious studies and the concept of religion was not so much to take up the 
historical character of these ideas in a truly critical manner as to survey the 
history of scholarship or intellectual history in a way that actually perpetu- 
ated the false conception of a transcendental objectivity in scholarship. In 
that endeavor they continued to labor under the tacit assumption that the 
framework of religious studies and their ways of perceiving it existed outside 
of specific contexts. There was no indication that they intended to try to fun- 
damentally reevaluate the basis of their own perceptions. For example, while 
W. C. Smith did point out the inappropriateness of the word religion with 
respect to the phenomena that the word purportedly expressed, we can still 
see clearly the difference between Smith and later scholars who were influ- 
enced by poststructuralism.!^ For example, Asad criticizes Smith for failing 
to go beyond the earlier Protestant concept of religion, representing it “as 
an inner state and not as a relationship created through, maintained by, and 
expressed in practice.”!> Thus, even though the subject under discussion might 
be the same, there were radical differences in approach before the linguistic 
turn and after it. Asad, amid reconceptualizations of religion in connection 
with the concept of the "secular" dismissed Smith's understanding of religion 
as occupying interior mental space as an attempt to universalize a peculiarly 
Protestant perspective. Together with Hent de Vries and José Casanova, he has 
been looking instead at religion's mode of existence in the public realm.!6 

W. C. Smith thought that through the use of the concept of "faith" instead of 
"religion" it would be possible to neutrally perceive and account for the essence 
of religious phenomena globally and in any context. However, some of today's 
scholars believe that our conceptual grasp cannot do more than perceive very 
limited aspects of extremely complex phenomena that are best thought of 
as text-like in nature. Such scholars believe that it is impossible to generalize 


13 Masuzawa 2005. However, because Masuzawa's argument ends with a reaffirmation of 
West-centric universalism, we must maintain some critical distance from this study as 
remaining a classical example of the yearning for universalism inherent in religious 
studies. 

14 Fitzgerald 2000, chapter 2. Much recent scholarship has referred to the work of W. C. 
Smith and Sharpe. Those who automatically critique them for having an essentialist qual- 
ity, however, often seem overly hasty. 

15 Asad 2001, p.134. 

16 See Vries and Sullivan 2006, Casanova 1994, and Asad 2003. 
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from case to case. Work strongly demonstrating tendencies along these lines 
is included in McCutcheon's Manufacturing Religion and Tim Murphy's 
"Essence and Phenomena in the History of Religious Studies Research: The 
Poststructuralist Point of View" (1994), as well as Timothy Fitzgerald's The 
Ideology of Religious Studies. However, since 1990 the debate on the concept 
of religion and the discipline of religious studies has also given rise to vari- 
ous middle positions. These occupy spaces somewhere between W. C. Smith's 
essentialism on the one hand and poststructuralist views regarding the purely 
text-like nature of reality on the other, so the debate continues over the two 
antagonistic modes of scholarship. 

Nevertheless, insofar as we are engaged in cognitive activity, it is impos- 
sible to entirely rid ourselves of some acts of conceptualization. If it is the 
case that the concept of religion has a tarnished past because of the European 
Enlightenment, then perhaps what is called for is, after all, an alternative con- 
cept along the lines of what Smith has offered. Works such as those included in 
the volume What is Religion: Origins, Definitions, and Explanations (1998) edited 
byT. A. Idinopulos and B. C. Wilson represent attempts to arrive at such a redef- 
inition. In that volume, Wilson's *From the Lexicological to the Pantheological: 
A Brief History of the Definition of Religion" offers a typological approach to 
the concept of religion that utilizes the family resemblance concept, sharing 
this approach with Saler's previously mentioned Conceptualizing Religion. 

The "family resemblance" approach resists simplistic definitions of religion. 
Instead, Wilson envisaged a comprehensive definition reflecting the inclusivist 
scholarship of recent years in order to avoid definitions that overemphasize the 
value of the monotheistic traditions. Such sweeping attempts invite ambiguity, 
and some have asserted that since all definitions must fundamentally involve 
drawing lines, any attempt at all-inclusiveness is absurd. A critique along these 
lines was introduced to the debate at the 1995 Seventh International Religious 
Studies Academic Conference "Book Review Symposium Panel on Benson 
Saler's Conceptualizing Religion"? Fitzgerald's The Ideology of Religious Studies 
featured a similar critique of the all-inclusive definition. 

Since definition by its nature approaches phenomena from a one-sided 
or subjective perspective, it cannot ensure universal or eternal objectivity. 
Ultimately it produces no more than provisional concepts that are applica- 
ble to peculiar conditions of a given society at a particular time. If the raison 


17 Of course, attempts to use the idea of family resemblance to define religion have existed 
for quite some time before. A very early effort along these lines could be found in William 
P. Aston's entry “Religion” in The Encyclopedia of Philosophy, vol. 7, pp. 282-93. 

18 Lease et al. 2000. 
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d'étre of concepts is that they remain valid “even when lifted from the realm 
of everyday life and that they transcend daily life"? new concepts replacing 
previous ones will reflect the contemporary atmosphere while constantly carv- 
ing themselves out, fluidly and consciously according to the realities that may 
challenge them. 

The significance of such acts of conceptualization was addressed by Jeppe S. 
Jensen in his article “Is a Religious Phenomenology Possible: Regarding the 
Notion of Religious Studies as Humanities/Social Science" (1993)° and in the 
book The Pragmatics of Defining Religion (1999) edited by Jean G. Plavoet and 
Arie Molendijk.?! In the current state of the discussion, however, far from there 
being any agreement over a desirable replacement for earlier conceptualiza- 
tions, controversy over the role of the formerly presupposed, self-evident con- 
cept of religion has become all the more entrenched. As discussed in Religion: 
Beyond a Concept (2008) edited by Hent de Vries, insofar as religion was under- 
stood to be a concept, it originally included the potential to deconstruct its 
own distinct homogeneity; the activity of conclusively criticizing the con- 
cept provided the richest intellectual suggestivity. However, de Vries has also 
seemed to state that the concept of religion is an exception among concepts in 
that it can go beyond being a concept. Here, I would rather emphasize the for- 
mer claim, how religion can deconstruct its own concept, indeed how funda- 
mentally any concept has no other choice but to go beyond the concept itself, 
but deconstructively. The concept of religion is not an exceptional case but 
one of the exemplary cases in which a concept functions to deconstruct itself. 
Here we must draw a clear line, as de Vries and Masuzawa have noted, against 
the contemporary scholarly trend called the "return to religion" (a recovered 
conservative standpoint according to which religion is something that can 
be universal), which has the dangerous desire to appeal to transcending the 
deconstructive criticism of the concept of religion.?? 

As discussed above, poststructuralism and other critiques of the modern 
West introduced the perspective that the concept of religion and religious 
studies were part of discourse and they aroused the self-criticism that the 
discourse itself is the product of Western modernity as it evolved since the 


19 See “Nihon Kyosanto ron 1950-51" in Takeuchi 1934, p. 159. 

20 Jensen 1993. 

21  Plavoet and Molendijk 1999. 

22  Forrecent discussions on essentialism, see Butler et al. 2000. Scholars of religion similarly 
talk about the phenomenon of a “return to religion,” but the works of Jacques Derrida, 
Slavoj Zizek, and Jean-Luc Nancy on Christianity must be distinguished in that they do 
not superimpose on religiosity a desire for universalism. 
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Enlightenment and that Westerners had unconsciously tried to universalize 
concepts that involved those historical limitations. The debates surrounding 
the concept of religion and the discipline of religious studies have assumed 
a radically critical stance with respect to previously held views about the uni- 
versally valid character of concepts about religion that had their origin in the 
modern West. Such debates are fundamentally part of trends in other areas 
of academia, for example the debate on theory of scripture that arose and 
spread widely after the 1980s, or the debate on formalism that greatly influ- 
enced anthropology, or the general critique of empiricism that is intimately 
connected with the linguistic turn.?3 

Of course, it still makes sense to maintain a duly critical stance vis-à-vis those 
who unquestioningly sing the praises of all aspects of these new approaches 
in academia. Meanwhile, however, without quite excusing religious studies 
scholars from bearing responsibility for the conceptual problems in question,?4 
it is desirable that we continue to engage in open, fruitful debate regarding 
problems that arise from the structures imposed by the patterns of thought 
that have been perpetuated by religious studies.?5 


"Religion" in the Non-West 


Critical examination of the Western concept of religion and the establish- 
ment of the discipline of religious studies within Western religious studies 
has simultaneously opened up a process of self-reevaluation in the non-West: 
this especially pertains to the epistemological violence involved in imposi- 
tion of Western concepts upon non-Western societies. We are brought back 
to a reconsideration of the groundbreaking achievements of W. C. Smith and 
Eric Sharpe. For Smith, the phenomena indicated by the terms Hinduism and 
Islam were delineated at the moment when they became objects of investiga- 
tion by Westerners. They were categories that represented diverse realities that 
did not always take on a unified form in the consciousness of those associated 
with the traditions in question. For Sharpe the foundations of the discipline of 
religious studies rose out of experiences in the colonies under Western rule, 
and he accordingly noted how the clear tendency in early religious studies was 
to place Christianity at the peak of the supposed evolutionary process while 


23 X Onthis point see Biderman 1995, Bell 1997, Proudfoot 1985, and Isomae 2010. 

24 — Strenski 1998. 

25 Russell T. McCutcheon provides a brief introduction to an opposing point of view in a 
review article, McCutcheon 1999, p. 76. 
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considering religious phenomena of other regions as representing earlier 
stages of development. 

The problem was that the perceiving, subjective consciousness of Westerners 
treated the perceived consciousnesses of the inhabitants of non-Western soci- 
eties as nothing more than the stuff of objectified analysis. There is in this 
one-sided delineation of the object of analysis an element of what could even 
be called “violence.” How such one-dimensional perceptions forestalled the 
possibilities of meaningful interaction was the subject of Edward Said’s 1978 
book Orientalism. Said asserted that the concept of the Orient was imposed by 
the West upon the rest of the world, and that the engine of its successful impo- 
sition was the study of the so-called “Orient.” In terms of discourse Orientalism 
represented a process whereby the West projected images that both fulfilled 
and supplemented the way the Western self regarded the rest of the world. 

Of course, the West alone is not to blame for the one-sided imposition of 
Orientalism on the rest of the world. Non-Western societies themselves, after 
all, internalized the gaze of the West and in many ways sought to assimilate 
with or identify themselves with the West. The tendency to identify with the 
West has been remarkably visible among native elites who developed, as a 
complementary opposite, a kind of "Occidentalism.?6 Recently, in confronting 
the workings of Orientalism on the one hand and Occidentalism on the other 
in the space between the West and the non-West, religious studies scholars 
have begun to reconsider the concept of religion and its development as an 
academic discipline in terms of the issues of cultural identity arising in politi- 
cal contexts. 

As early as the International Religious Studies Academic Conference panel 
in 1990 on “Religious Studies: Retrospective and Prospects” (see the Bianchi 
volume mentioned above) the Korean scholar Kim Seong-nae had referred 
to the inappropriateness of the Western concept of religion when applied to 
non-Western societies. Publications treating this issue in later years include 
the volume Asian Visions of Authority: Religion and the Modern States of East 
and Southeast Asia (1994),2” edited by Charles Keyes, Laurel Kendall, and Helen 
Hardacre; Savage Systems: Colonialism and Comparative Religion in Southern 
Africa (1996) by David Chidester;?® Orientalism and Religion: Postcolonial 
Theory, India and ‘The Mystic East’ (1999) by Richard King;?9 and the volume 


26 . Chen1995. 

27 Keyes, Kendall, and Hardacre 1994. 
28 | Chidester 1996. 

29 R. King 1999. 
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Nation and Religion: Perspectives on Europe and Asia (1999) edited by Peter van 
der Veer and Hartmut Lehmann. 

In the introduction to Asian Visions of Authority, the editors pointed out 
that there is no native concept in Asia and Southeast Asia that corresponds 
to the Western definition of religion grounded in Protestant experience. They 
note that when the concept of religion was being publicly propagated in these 
regions as a part of the modernization process, pre-existing local religious phe- 
nomena were derided as not authentically religious. The work of the various 
scholars in the book, while focusing on their own specific areas of research, 
shared a common awareness of the oppressive relationship between the West 
and the non-West vis-à-vis religion. 

Chidester's Savage Systems described how the Western concept of religion 
and the sub-discipline of comparative religions had a particular utility in the 
imperialist policy of invasion in South Africa. Judgments regarding whether a 
native people possessed or did not possess a religion were grounded in com- 
parative religion and used to solve the political problem of whether these peo- 
ple's political and/or human rights should be recognized. Chidester's work has 
been invaluable in clearly demonstrating the intimate connection between the 
field of comparative religion on the one hand and colonialism on the other. At 
the same time, however, Chidester argued from the perspective of the people 
defeated in a process of exploitation; he did not account for the other influ- 
ences the process had on the indigenous people, so there was little discussion 
of the issue of the formation of identity on the part of the colonized people. 

As a result of such discussions of Orientalism and Occidentalism, as well as 
the examination in postcolonial theory of the problem of cultural hegemony, 
we have begun to recognize that the problem of the imposition of the concept 
of religion on the non-West is not a simple question of coercion through politi- 
cal power. Our analyses must go beyond such unilateral thinking to reach the 
point where we can also examine how the Western discourse on religion and 
related concepts has been involved in the subject-formation of native elites. 
Richard King's Orientalism and Religion and the essays featured in Nation and 
Religion have begun to pose questions along these lines. King, in attempting 
to build a postcolonial theory like that associated with Gayatri Spivak, exam- 
ined the movement by which the non-West—the object referred to in the 
Orientalist discourse—became the site of a subjective identity-formation on 
the part of native elites. He argued that even when religionists in India sought 
to make an appeal for their own religious traditions, they did so by imitating 
European modes of subjectivity. 

Veer and Lehmann's Nation and Religion addressed how the colonization of 
the extra-European world occurred in an environment where nationalism and 
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religion were bound together. The essays in that volume took as their starting 
points Benedict Anderson's theory of nationalism and Talal Asad's theory of 
the concept of religion. For example, Susan Bayly's "Race in Britain and India" 
is a compelling attempt to comprehend how the structural internalization 
of the British view of race among Indian native elites occurred through the 
processes of colonial rule. Another study that deals with religion in colonial 
India is S. N. Balagangadhara's “The Heathen in His Blindness" . . .: Asia, the West, 
and the Dynamic of Religion?? (1994). Balagangadhara focused on the power 
relationship between the West and non-West from the perspective of native 
elites. Also, Gauri Viswanathan's Masks of Conquest (1998)?! demonstrated how 
English imperial authority over India, desiring to avoid tensions among all the 
various religions of the subcontinent, aimed at a conversion of the people by 
means of secularized education focusing on the study of English literature. 
Winston King provided an important conceptual key to our understand- 
ing of the processes involved in the imposition of the concept of religion 
on the non-West in his article on "Religion" in the Encyclopedia of Religion 
when he pointed out the often-visible gap between religious belief and reli- 
gious practice? The modern West centering on Protestantism has placed 
primary emphasis on belief taking the form of clearly defined doctrine, and 
has regarded as secondary the non-verbal ritual activity that in actuality has 
typically constituted practice. The gaze of Westerners in their understanding 
of religious phenomena of the non-West thus employed the same criteria, and 
as a result, with the exception of Islam and Buddhism, such phenomena were 
regarded as being relatively low in their level of sophistication. Those in the 
non-West who were the object of this outside gaze likewise came to view their 
own religious traditions as inferior, leading to frequent compensatory attempts 
to furnish indigenous religion with a systematic, Western type of doctrinal 
language. Here we can see how the gap between belief and practice was used 
as leverage in the process of establishing cultural hegemony. Viswanathan's 
Outside the Fold: Conversion, Modernity, and Belief (1998)?? was a work born 
from a critique against this emphasis on belief defining religiosity in terms 


30  Balagangadhara 1994. 

31 X Viswanathan 1998a. 

32 This usage of the concepts of belief and practice comes from Talal Asad. Belief refers to 
the linguistic and conceptual aspect of religious acts, while practice is the non-linguistic 
and bodily aspect of them. However, these should not be comprehended as always inher- 
ently dichotomous categories. Rather, in any given case the difference of belief and prac- 
tice depends upon how religious subjects perceive their own religious acts. For details, see 
Asad 1993, chapter 2. 

33 Viswanathan 1998b. 
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of internalized creeds; it discussed the process of conversion that went on in 
the give-and-take relationship between the colonies and the British empire. 
Meanwhile, as Asad noted, *How did the idea of teaching the body to develop 
'virtues' through material means come to be displaced by the idea of separating 
internal feelings and thoughts called 'emotions' from social forms/ formulas/ 
formalities?"?^ I believe that human beings do not necessarily choose clearly 
between belief and practice; perhaps the desirable formation of identity 
comes, in fact, through the tension between the two. 

Thus debate surrounding the formation of the discipline of religious stud- 
ies and the concept of religion has begun to take into account the perspec- 
tives furnished by the work of scholars such as Said and Spivak dealing with 
the cultural identities of Third World intellectuals. From a debate that began 
in a primarily intellectual dimension and derived from poststructuralist influ- 
ences, the discussion has gone on to be more materially focused on problems 
of colonialism and class with deeply historical and social features. The shift 
from the problems of self-reflection within Western society to the issues of 
relations between Western and non-Western societies in a globalized world 
has expanded the scope of the debate on religion and the concept of religion.?5 

However, the establishment of cultural hegemony is not something limited 
only to the relationship between the West and non-West. On the contrary, 
power relations grounded in cultural hegemony are everywhere, including 
internally within the Western nation-states or among the various countries of 
the non-West. Indeed, the non-West came to a kind of self-recognition when it 
became the object of the Orientalist gaze. The Occidentalist movement took 
place in reaction, but it merely accelerated a process whereby classes within 
non-Western countries that identified with the West were differentiated from 
classes that became fixed as non-Western. We cannot, therefore, be satisfied to 
be caught up in the dichotomy between the West and the non-West; we must 
pay attention as well to the internal fissures produced within non-Western 
societies by the twin discourses of Orientalism and Occidentalism. As con- 
temporary subaltern studies have pointed out, native elites and non-elites 
among non-Western populations cannot be bundled together as a homoge- 
neous people or ethnicity, and the relationship between such groups can- 
not be neatly characterized simply by something advertised as mutual good 
will.36 On all these points, the debates surrounding the transmission of the 


34 Asad 1993, p. 72. 

35 Regarding the relationship between Marxist historical interpretation and poststructural- 
ism see Hall 1996. 

36 Spivak 1999 and Chow 1993. 
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concept of religion and the formation of religious studies in the non-West 
have ramifications not restricted to the phenomena of religion. It is my hope 
that an investigation of such matters will also entail the possibility of greater 
self-understanding. The study of the concept of religion and the discipline of 
religious studies can finally be seen as the study of processes of modernization 
that have produced social structures intimately bound up with who we are as 
creatures of the modern era. 


Modern Japan in the Debate 


Let me close this introduction with an overview of previous scholarship on 
religious phenomena in modern Japan, which is the area of my own research. 
There were some studies even in the West of the concept of religion and the 
formation of religious studies as a discipline that focused briefly on Japan. 
Michael Pye's *An Asian Starting Point for the Study of Religion" (in Despland 
and Vallée 1992) was an early example. Pye attempted to show the similar- 
ity between Western and Asian trends in the study of religion. He made the 
case that the late-nineteenth-century scholar Tominaga Nakamoto's textual 
criticism of Buddhist scriptures was an imitation of deism in the West. More 
recently as well, essays that originated as conference papers at a 1996 interna- 
tional conference on indigenous religions, traditions, and modernity,?” along 
with Timothy Fitzgerald's "Critique of 'Religion' as a Transitional Category" 
(1997),38 “The Problem of the Category of ‘Religion’ in Japan" (2000),?? and Ivan 
Strenski's “Religion, Authority, and Final Foucault" (1998),*° all made some ref- 
erence to the example of Japan. 

These Western religious studies scholars tended to mention Japan, however, 
only as a means to reconsider the Western concept of religion and the disci- 
pline of religious studies in their own milieu. Such references were made as 
part of the self-criticism of Western society, not examinations of Japan for its 
own sake. 

More specifically concerned with Japan was James Edward Ketelaar's study 
of modern Japanese Buddhism: Of Heretics and Martyrs in Meiji Japan (1990).^! 
Although it focused neither on the concept of religion in general nor the 


37  Olupona 2004. 
38 Fitzgerald 1997. 
39 Fitzgerald 2000. 
40  Strenski 1998. 
41 Ketelaar 1990. 
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process whereby religious studies was established, it did offer an analysis of 
the processes whereby a modern concept of Buddhism as a unified entity was 
fostered by transforming an earlier situation in which only various sects had 
existed. Ketelaar clarified how this formulation occurred under the hegemonic 
influence of the Western concept of religion as well as the way that such pro- 
cesses were grounded in the specific context of Japanese society at the time. 
Along similar lines, Robert H. Sharf's “The Zen of Japanese Nationalism’ (1993)? 
took up the topic of Daisetz T. Suzuki, pointing out how Suzuki’s understand- 
ing of Buddhism imitated Western subjectivity and arguing that the reason 
that Suzuki was so well received in the West was that his work was a reflection 
of the West’s own self-image. 

Within Japan as well, of course, religious studies began very early on, and 
developed independently from what was being done in the West. The first 
observation of such efforts was Shinoda Kazuto’s study of developments in 
academic research on religion in post-Meiji Japan,*? published in 1965. Shinoda 
explained how the discipline of religious studies had emerged in Japan a few 
decades after its appearance in Europe and the United States, some time 
around 1900, and he noted the importance of considering the historical con- 
text of social thought at the time. The scope of Shinoda’s work, however, was 
limited to offering an analytic point of view and presenting some resources for 
consideration. It was not until the mid-1970s that more substantial scholarship 
appeared with such publications as Meiji shisoka no shükyokan, an anthology 
of essays concerning Meiji ideologues' and thinkers' views of religion compiled 
by the Research Association for the History of Comparative Thought (1975),44 
Suzuki Norihisa's study of trends in Meiji thought on religion which examined 
the beginnings of religious studies in Japan (1979),45 and Yasumaru Yoshio's 
look at the fate of the gods and buddhas under the policies of separating the 
Shinto and Buddhist divinities and the anti-Buddhism movement following 
the Meiji Restoration (1979).46 

At the risk of offering an overly schematic commentary, several comparisons 
with the scholarship of the West can be offered. Meiji shisoka no shükyokan 
dealt with the question of Buddhist and Christian adherents and their relation- 
ship to the Meiji Enlightenment thinkers in a manner similar to W. C. Smith's 
The Meaning and End of Religion (1962) insofar as Smith had pointed out the 


42 Sharf 1993. 

43 Shinoda 1965a. 

44 Hikaku Shisoshi Kenkyükai 1975. 
45 Suzuki Norihisa 1979. 

46 . Yasumaru 1979. 
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modernity of the concept of religion. The Suzuki work was similar to Sharpe's 
Comparative Religious Studies (1975) in the way he addressed the topic of the 
formation of religious studies as a discipline and dealt with the academic his- 
tory of the field. Lastly, Yasumaru's approach was similar to Chidester's The 
Savage System in his delination of the process whereby folk religion and native 
practices were repressed through the introduction of Western civilizational 
models, shedding light on the oppressive relationship between the West and 
the non-West. 

However, as distinct from the pattern in the West where scholars embarked 
on such work from within the discipline of religious studies, for the most part 
scholars in Japan have operated from the separate fields of intellectual history, 
religious studies, and history, and have approached each of the religious phe- 
nomena of the Meiji era as objects of inquiry autonomously, with each investi- 
gator employing methodologies of and being motivated by scholarly concerns 
proper to his or her own separate field. This fragmentation may help explain 
why, with the exception of studies of Daisetz T. Suzuki as a religious studies 
scholar, the discipline of religious studies and the concept of religion until 
recently escaped scholarly interest. Meiji shisoka no shükyokan was an intellec- 
tual history focused on well-known individuals, while the Yasumaru book was 
grounded in a focus on the state's repression of the masses from the perspec- 
tive of Marxist historiography. In the 1980s, Fujii Takeshi" published a work of 
institutional history that clarified the process by which the Tokyo University 
Department of Religious Studies was formed, but as a whole his argument 
lacked clear direction. 

By the mid-1990s, however, in the wake of the "linguistic turn" originat- 
ing in the West, the trend concerned with the critical discourse on religion 
reached Japan. Now Japanese scholars began to make the concept of religion 
and the discipline of religious studies matters of historical investigation, since 
these subjects were elements of the tide of modernization that had swept 
nineteenth-century Japan. Subsequent publications introducing the aca- 
demic methodologies and concerns of the contemporary West have included 
various articles of my own that became chapters of this book. Others include 
Yamaguchi Teruomi's study of religious narrative (1996)*8 and his study of the 
Meiji state and religion (1999),49 Seki Kazutoshi's study on Japanese moder- 
nity and religion (1997),5° and Shimazono Susumu’s essays on the formation 


47 Fujii Takeshi 1982. 
48 Yamaguchi 1996b. 
49 Yamaguchi 1999. 

50 Seki Kazutoshi 1997. 
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of the concept of “religion” in Japan (1998)?! and his probe of the distinction 
between shükyo and religion (2001).°? The scheduling of a methodology panel 
on "Japanese Religious Studies: Reexamining Its Place in Society" at the 1999 
meeting of the Japanese Religious Studies Association itself testifies to the fact 
(aside from the success or failure of that particular panel in terms of content) 
that the concept of religion and issues relating to the formation of religious 
studies as a discipline are becoming common concerns in the world of reli- 
gious studies in Japan. My own work on the subject published in 2003 (on 
which chapter 1 of the present work is based) and the specially written collec- 
tion Kindai Nihon to shukyogaku: Gakuchi o meguru naratorojii?? showed that 
the debate had moved beyond the framework of religious studies and begun to 
influence the fields of Japanese history and Japanese intellectual history as well. 
Also contributing to this work has been the publication since 2002 of repro- 
ductions of primary sources by seminal scholars such as Anesaki Masaharu, 
Inoue Tetsujiro, and Kato Genchi in the Kuresu Shuppan press series, Shiriizu 
Nihon no shükyogaku (Japanese Religious Studies).9* 

Distinctive features of this recent scholarship have been examination of the 
relationship between Japan as a thoroughly Westernized—yet non-Western— 
entity and investigation of the way the discipline of religious studies and the 
concept of religion relate to emperor-centered State Shinto. 

As a particular contribution in regard to Japanese modernity's relationship 
with Western civilization, Seki's Nihon kindai to shükyo entered the debate on 
the appropriateness of continuing to use the word shükyo since it was coined 
as a translation of the English word “religion.’>> Basing his arguments on find- 
ings in cultural anthropology, Seki pointed out that the concept of shükyo, just 
like the concept of religion in the West, had an oppressive function vis-a-vis 
folk religion and the beliefs of common people because of the notion implicit 
in the concept of religion that belief was superior to practice. This point of 
view shared much with Ama Toshimaro's Nihonjin wa naze mushukyo nano ka 
(Why Are Japanese Non-Religious? 2005).56 Ama was not concerned with the 


51  Shimazono 1998. 

52 Shimazono 2001c. 

53 Hayashi and Isomae 2008. 

54 Shiriizu Nihon no shükyogaku, published by Kuresu Shuppan. 

55 Scholars had already begun studies of the word shükyo by the 1930s. Some of the first pub- 
lications on this topic included Inoue Tetsujiro's congratulatory address in the first issue 
of the Shükyogaku kiyo (Bulletin of Religious Studies) in 1930, Kato Genchi 1936, Aihara 
1938 on the establishment of shiikyo as a translation word, and Kawada Kumataro 1957. 
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concept of religion or the discipline of religious studies, but rather attempted 
to address from a Japanese, non-Western perspective what W. C. Smith had 
argued in The Meaning and End of Religion from a Western perspective. Both 
authors agreed that the Western concept of religion was not suited to the anal- 
ysis of non-Western religious phenomena. 

In considering State Shinto, what comes to mind is that the relationships 
between Shinto and the concept of religion on the one hand and studies of 
Shinto and the discipline of religious studies on the other were both mani- 
festations of peculiarly Japanese problems. A fascinating aspect of the dis- 
course on State Shinto was that, if the Western concept of religion or other 
Western features such as morality and ethics were considered, State Shinto 
was rather successful in escaping the hegemony of Christian definitions of reli- 
gion. Several works taking such issues into account have included Haga Shoji's 
groundbreaking study of religion, history, and “Shinto” (1994); Yamaguchi's 
abovementioned 1996 work on the Meiji state and religion; Shimazono's work 
on State Shinto and the structure of religions in modern Japan (2000);5? and 
some of my own work, both on the formation of modern Shinto studies (1996 
and originally published in my 2003 book; see chapter 7) and the conceptual 
formation of the category of "religion" in modern Japan (Isomae 2002 and also 
chapter 4).?? All these have emphasized the continuity of modern Shinto stud- 
ies with Edo period National Learning (Kokugaku) thought, in contrast to the 
idea that Shinto and Shinto studies were influenced by the modern concept 
of religion. In that way they illustrate most interestingly one response among 
current Shinto studies. In contrast, Inoue Hiroshi's Nihon no jinja to “Shinto” 
on Japanese shrines and Shinto argued® that precisely at the moment when 
modern Shinto studies was emphasizing its own traditionality it was actually 
demonstrating that the historical concept of “Shrine Shinto” on which it had 
been established was born out of the interdependent relationship with the 
Western concept of religion. It might be added, however, that debates about 
the modernity of Shinto studies and the concept of Shinto are not questions 
of whether the constitutive elements are continuous or discontinuous; what 
should rather be reinforced is that the main issue is changes in the organiza- 
tion of the discourse itself. 

The works introduced above are concerned with the religious institutions of 
the state in the modern history of Japan, and reflect the necessity to take into 


57 Hagaigg4. 
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consideration the emperor system and other aspects of the political context 
when discussing the concept of religion and religious studies in Japan. The 
debate concerning State Shinto from the perspectives of history and Shinto 
studies is of particular importance, and scholars will need to assimiliate the 
results of conceptual analysis regarding the notions of Shinto as non-religion 
and shrines as non-religious as found in studies such as that by Sasaki Kiyoshi 
(1985).9! I myself contributed to the discussion of religion in the process of the 
emergence of modern Japan with an article published in 2000,8? the text on 
which this introduction is based. Other studies include Shimazono Susumu's 
Gendai shiso article on State Shinto, the idea of kokutai (national body; pol- 
ity), and emperor worship (2007)5? and Azegami Naoki's book on village gods 
(chinju) in prewar Japan (2009).9* By discussing the relationship between 
State Shinto and local shrines, Azegami has provided a unique perspective on 
the connection between State Shinto theory and kokutai theory. Other works 
that have touched on the concept of religion while treating the relationship 
between State Shinto and Buddhism include Hayashi Makoto's essay on mod- 
ern Buddhism and State Shinto (2006)55 and Tanigawa Yutaka's 2008 book on 
education, propaganda, and Buddhism in the early Meiji era.96 

The present book offers another discussion of the intersection of two 
axes—the relationship of religion with Western civilization and the relation- 
ship of religion to State Shinto—and how the Western concept of religion was 
transplanted into Japan's particular social context. Other attempts to grapple 
with how society was organized as a result of the division and arrangement of 
discursive space in this context of transplantation have included Yamaguchi's 
Shükyo no katarikata, Ketelaar's Of Heretics and Martyrs in Meiji Japan, and 
my own study of Marxist historiography and religion and "interiority" in mod- 
ern Japan, which looks at the relationship of literature and history to the dis- 
course on religion.9" A panel on “Discussing Postwar Japanese Religion" at 
the American Asian Studies Conference®® also advanced this discussion, and 
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my own publication on the “paradoxical modernity” of Shinto studies (1998)®° 
resulting from that panel has formed part of the debate. 

In other words, research in Japan on the concept of religion and the estab- 
lishment of religious studies has been conducted primarily by the hand- 
ful of scholars directly connected to religious studies (plus a few exceptions 
like historians Yamaguchi and Ketelaar). In that development, Japanese reli- 
gious studies have also given consideration to general trends in scholarship 
from poststructuralism onward. Most recently, however, not everything can 
be explained by the influence of poststructuralism alone. One has to imagine 
also that a succession of problems with cults, especially beginning with the 
Aum Shinrikyo incident, has resulted in the perception that religion in modern 
Japan should be closely reexamined. A tendency has persisted until now for 
discussion of the concept of religion and religious studies to be confined to 
the dimension of the native elites, who as intellectuals and as religious stud- 
ies scholars were the bearers of a conceptual discourse that was under the 
direct influence of Western society. Yet, comprehending the larger relationship 
between non-Western Japanese society and Western society is not only a mat- 
ter of grasping the so-called cultural gap between Japan and the Western world. 
One is also obliged to consider the dynamics of power internal to Japan that 
have involved the cultural hegemony of native elites, who are oriented towards 
the conceptual world of the West, over the general populace who remained 
outside the bounds of that world. 

Valuable studies that have focused on such issues and brought needed 
perspectives to the debate on the discourse of religion have come from the 


school of so-called people's history (minshüshi RZ), a movement that was 
influenced by Yasumaru Yoshio's 1970s publication Kamigami no Meiji Ishin 
mentioned above. Particularly notable is Tsurumaki Takao's essay treating the 
Enlightenment thinkers (keimoka J& 222€), “civilization and enlightenment,’ 
and the metamorphosis of folk culture (1996). Tsurumaki demonstrated 
the oppressiveness of the state and Western-civilization-oriented native 
elites vis-à-vis popular and folk beliefs. Similarly important is Katsurajima 
Nobuhiro's essay on the establishment of Sect Shinto and Konkokyo 
(1997). Katsurajima showed how popular religion was reorganized in accor- 
dance with Western modes of subjectivity. Similar studies include Hatakama 
Kazuhiro on Tenrikyo and society in the Meiji era (1996);”2 Kozawa Hiroshi on 
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the history of the idea of "living deities” (ikigami), modernity in Japan, and folk 
belief (1988);73 and Kawamura Kunimitsu on the illusion of modernity, super- 
stition, sickness, confinement, and historical memory (1997).7* 

Studies such as these have added to our understanding of the relationship 
between the West and the non-West in terms of cultural hegemony. They have 
brought into the debate analyses of Japan’s particular emperor system and its 
relationship with political power on the one hand, and, on the other, analyses 
of the relationship between native elites as bearers of conceptual discourse 
and ordinary people who have remained outside that discourse. In contrast 
to treatments that have tended to go no further than description of relations 
between Western society and the native elites, these works create the possibil- 
ity of development towards a new phase in the discourse of how religion func- 
tions in Japanese society as a whole. However, what is referred to as “the people” 
is not fixed or uniform. Rather, as reflected in how Hirota Masaki pointed out 
a multilayered internal structure of the “people” in his study of the three social 
tiers consisting of the wealthy farmer and merchant class, the lower strata, and 
people of the desperately marginalized underclass (1980), their religions are 
not uniform either.” 

As shown by such inquiries attempting to account for the relationship 
between the discourse on religion and the society of the general populace, 
studies of religious discourse in Japan are not simply imitations of similar work 
in Western religious studies. Some Japanese scholars have moved beyond the 
simple dichotomies between West and non-West, as presented by Chidester in 
his Savage Systems. They have been enabled to do this because, caught up in 
the globalization ushered in by the diffusion of Western modernity throughout 
the world, they are brought face-to-face with the problem of cultural hege- 
mony within Japan evolving out of the gap between a Westernized elite on 
the one hand and the complexly stratified masses on the other. Confronting 
the intersection of the modern emperor system and the process by which its 
system of religions was established, they have been able to reconfigure views 
of Western civilization as seen from a non-Western society. My own works on 
the formation of the concept of religion in modernity, including my Kindai 
Nihon no shiikyo gensetsu to sono keifu (2003) and Soshitsu to nosutarujia (2007) 
have been attempts to reconceptualize Meiji religious history from that point 
of view. Between the former and latter books, my methodology deepened 
under the influence of the shift from discourse theory to poststructuralism; 
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that evolution must not be overlooked when considering the problem of 
conceptual margins. 

When deeper motivations and perspectives are lacking, the epistemological 
reflection that ought to be inherent in discussions of such matters can degen- 
erate into mere appropriation of intellectual fashions from the West by native 
elites as tools for achieving their place in an academic pecking order. In order 
to not fall into this trap, anyone trying to deal with this issue has to articulate 
clear and conscious reasons for adopting particular perspectives and discuss- 
ing particular problems. To illustrate the principle that has guided me in this 
book, I would like to cite the critic Karatani Kojin: 


It was not until the period circa 1887-1896 that the implementation of 
policies of homogenization and centralization led to the establishment 
of a modern state. Naturally this state was the creation of the already 
existing power structure. But during the very same period, from among 
those who opposed this power structure, emerged the formations of the 
subject and interiority. From the start they were mutually implicated . .. . 
Those devoted to the state and those devoted to interiority comple- 
mented each other. It was in the face of the overwhelming dominance of 
the West that the establishment of both the modern state and interiority 
in the third decade of Meiji became ineluctable. That these develop- 
ments took place should not be the focus of our critique. What we can 
criticize are contemporary modes of thought which accept these prod- 
ucts of an inversion as natural. ... We must seek to expose the historicity 
of that very “literature,” of literature as a system which ceaselessly repro- 
duces itself."6 


If Karatani's word "literature" is replaced with "religion" and “religious stud- 
ies" here, the central topic of the present volume becomes clear. As in Asad's 
criticism of W. C. Smith in a conventional understanding of religion as some- 
thing solely interior to human beings, a line is drawn that seeks to preserve 
the purity and objectivity of discourse. In repositioning religious discourse in 
the everyday world instead, we must address its political nature. Yet it goes 
without saying that such a political nature is not to be one-sidedly restored, in 
either social or religious terms; and religion is not to be unilaterally designated 
as either good or bad. In the historical context of everyday society, to question 
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the articulation" of this ambiguity in terms of its systems or concepts 
means to seek a perspective that can ascertain its dynamism. Such a mode of 
"exteriority"?? does not indicate an exterior that is outside an interior; rather, it 
occurs just when it is understood as referring instead to a margin. 


77 The term articulation comes from Ernesto Laclau and Chantal Mouffe via Stuart Hall. It 
means to concretize a not-yet-present idea within a specific cultural and political context. 
See Laclau and Mouffe 1985. 

78 “Erteriority” here, following the usage of Gilles Deleuze, means to deconstruct any 
dichotomously understood boundary between “inside” and “outside.” 


PART ONE 


The Formation of the Concept of “Religion” 
and Modern Academic Discourse 


CHAPTER 1 


The Concept of "Religion": From the Modern 
Opening of Japan to the Emergence of 
Religious Studies 


The contemporary word for religion in Japanese, shükyo, was originally a 
coined word occurring in Chinese Buddhist dictionaries. In the sense we use it 
today, however, it originates in the Euro-American word “religion.” That is, the 
original Buddhist shükyo was transformed in the late nineteenth century into 
a translation for the Western term religion. In its modern meaning, therefore, 
it did not have a long tradition of usage in Japan: it was a product of a modern 
modality of consciousness, prompted by the opening of the country as the age 
of the shoguns came to an end in the mid-nineteenth century. It became fixed 
in the language as Japan grappled with its encounter with Western civilization. 
This chapter will examine how the modern term “religion” (that is, shukyo) 
became embedded in Japan, beginning with a focus on the period from the late 
nineteenth century through the early twentieth century. 

The important thing to recognize is that the problems of words like shukyo 
are not confined to the surface, to changes simply in the words used to express 
an idea. In examining the history of the word shükyo, we must look instead at 
how the cognitive paradigm of the word shifted, that is, the very process by 
which the epistemology of the word “religion” came about. The appearance of 
any new word, as Michel Foucault said, involves "long inquiries into the sys- 
tem of emergence of objects, the system of the appearance and distribution of 
enunciative modes, the system of the placing and dispersion of concepts, [and] 
the system of the deployment of strategic choices." All of these reveal the fun- 
damental changes that take place in the mechanism of our consciousness.” 

In fact, a critical reconsideration of the concept of religion has been going 
on in the field of religious studies in the West. Focusing on the Eurocentrism 
of the term—its links to colonialism and Orientalism—and its viewpoint 
grounded in modern rationalist values deriving from Protestantism, schol- 
ars are debating whether the content of the concept of religion ought to be 


1 Foucault1972, p. 79. 
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broadly altered, or whether the word itself ought to be scrapped. Discussion 
has begun about how the impact of the concept of religion, with its origins in 
the West, has been felt in other regions of the world, such as South Africa and 
India. And with regard to Japan, too, attempts have been made to treat this 
issue in the historical context of the country's modernization.? 

Recent trends in religious studies in Japan are not simply in imitation 
of Euro-American research but are intimately related to issues internal to 
Japanese society. The Aum Shinrikyo incident, for example, had a major 
impact on these trends. The problems of religion, freedom of faith, and society 
that were much touted in connection with that incident were not confined to 
anti-social cults or other religious groups, but were tied up with long-debated 
earlier questions such as the relation of religion and the state (in connection 
with Yasukuni Shrine) or whether Japanese are even endowed with what can 
be called a “religious” spirit. As a result Japanese have been forced to look again 
at the issue of what religion means to them and what place religion holds in 
Japanese society.* 

In this sense, the study of the concept of religion in modern Japan will be 
an attempt to reinterrogate the epistemological modality of *shükyo"—to look 
again at a term that many have until today taken as self-evident. The issue, 
however, is not one that can be settled just on the level of concepts, but rather 
has to include in its scope study of the politics and social institutions that have 
related to religion up to the present. That will call for studies in the field of 
modern Japanese history, as well as in the history of politics and institutions 
relating to religion and the state in the fields of the history of Christianity and 
of Buddhism. Yet at the same time, these efforts should not end with simply 
copying the trends of Western research; scholars should not allow themselves 
to become buried in a perspective restricted only to Japanese circumstances. 
They should pay due attention to the mutual relationships between the 
Western world and Japanese society with appropriate attention to both the 
various religious concepts derived from the West, and represented in the term 
"religion," andJapanese issues resulting from the country's unavoidable partici- 
pation in the Western world. The questions we should be asking are: How were 
the religious circumstances of modern Japan incorporated into the worldwide 
Western structure? How was this received and articulated by Japanese society? 

The discussion below divides the process by which the word "religion" was 
embedded into Japan into four periods: the phase during which the word 
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shükyo became established as the translation for “religion”; the era during 
which the word embodied Western civilization; the interlude when the word 
came to be restricted to the non-rational, private realm; and the time when 
the concept of religion became truly established, leading to the emergence in 
academia of "religious studies." I will present a dynamic perspective on the 
emergence and interrelationships of the various discourses on religion as they 
unfolded in modern Japanese society. 


Translating "Religion" as Shukyo 


The development of the concept of “religion” in Japan was a phenomenon 
that accompanied Japan's incorporation into the capitalist and imperialist 
world of the West following the opening of the country in the mid-nineteenth 
century. At that time, a body of international law referred to as the “Law of 
Nations" declared that national sovereignties were inviolable and mutually 
respected. But such respect was restricted to Western nations. James Lorimer, 
a member of the Institut de Droit International, expressed how the world in 


nu 


the European understanding was divided into “civilized nations,” “uncivilized 
nations,” and “primitive nations.” Among these, sovereignty and political inde- 
pendence was mutually recognized only among the civilized nations, that is to 
say the nations of the West. Undeveloped countries were deemed “primitive,” 
frontier territories lacking sovereign authority and thus subject to colonization 
by civilized nations. Between the civilized and the primitive was the category 
of “uncivilized” areas that were treated as semi-civilized territories whose sov- 
ereignty was only conditionally recognized and which were considered to be 
under the supervision of the civilized nations. There were opinions other than 
those of Lorimer regarding which countries were uncivilized or primitive, or 
whether such terms should be used at all, but nineteenth-century understand- 
ing on the Western side was generally united in the conclusion that interna- 
tional law need not be recognized as applicable in non-Western regions.® 
Japan was classified, along with China and Turkey, as an uncivilized nation 
whose sovereignty was only provisionally recognized. Nations classified as 
uncivilized were deemed incapable of understanding the capitalist economic 
system and seen as potential threats to its operation and growth. Even when 
signing treaties with such countries, the Western nations sought to protect 
their capitalist commerce through terms providing for extra-territoriality and 
denying tariff autonomy. The series of commercial treaties Japan signed with 
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Western countries were all unequal in these ways, beginning with the 1858 
Japan-United States Treaty of Amity and Commerce (also known as Treaty of 
Friendship and Trade, or Harris Treaty). 

The signing of the unequal treaties entailed more than economic loss; as 
had been made clear by China's ruin in the Opium War, they held the potential 
for eventual colonization and loss of national independence.9 To avoid that 
fate, Japan had to prevent its categorization as an uncivilized nation as expedi- 
tiously as possible and gain recognition as an equal among the Western nations. 
The Meiji government, which had inherited these treaties with the demise of 
the Tokugawa bakufu in 1868, thus sought to reshape Japan into a “civilized 
nation" with all possible speed. The so-called “civilization and enlightenment” 
movement symbolized this attempt to attain the status of civilized nation and 
for the above reasons possessed a political character that went deeper than 
surface-level importation of culture. 

Recognition as a civilized nation entailed above all adoption of a constitu- 
tion and a Western-style system of laws—a behest of the Western powers to 
guarantee the safety of their nationals engaged in commerce in the country— 
but that was not all. Japan was expected to adopt a wide variety of Western 
cultural forms and value systems, and one of the most important among them 
was Christianity.” What was considered the real substance of a “civilized coun- 
try” was bluntly revealed, for example, by the way discussion in the Institut de 
Droit International—the authority on doctrine concerning the applicability 
of international law to non-Western regions—replaced the terms “civilized” 
and “uncivilized” with “Christian” and “non-Christian.” Of course, while the 
process through which the concept of religion became established in Japan 
was occasioned by its immediate contact with the Western world and unfolded 
with Christianity as its chief axis, one must also keep in mind the global politi- 
cal dynamics accompanying the expansion of Western capitalism that oper- 
ated in the background.? 


6 Hirose 1972. 

7 On connections between state autonomy and religion in imperial policies, see Veer and 
Lehmann 1999; Keyes, Kendall, and Hardacre 1994. On connections between the concept of 
religion and the concepts of civilized, uncivilized, and primitive see Chidester 1996. 

Fujita 1987, p. 159. 
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Kazutoshi 1997, p. 35. On the diplomatic situation surrounding Japan in the mid-nineteenth 
century see Shibahara 1977. 
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The English word “religion” was first translated into Japanese for the 1858 
Treaty of Amity and Commerce concluded with the United States. Article VIII 
of the treaty contained the following provisions for the freedom of religion:!? 


Article VIII 

Americans in Japan shall be allowed the free exercise of their religion, 
and for this purpose shall have the right to erect suitable places of wor- 
ship. No injury shall be done to such buildings, nor any insult be offered 
to the religious worship of the Americans. American citizens shall not 
injure any Japanese temple or mia, or offer any insult or injury to Japanese 
religious ceremonies, or to the objects of their worship. 


The Americans and Japanese shall not do anything that may be calcu- 
lated to excite religious animosity. The Government of Japan has already 
abolished the practice of trampling on religious emblems. 


The Japanese text of the treaty went as follows: 


L — HAKUAE S HECKCRUILA, El 6 FEES OO SR e zo. LOL EE e Ze JR OD VL C TE 
GIO Zg L, WCE Ze GER LL. OKA A ZR UR Ze AT Se 
DFEL, 

KRIA, FARA it ee BGT AR, SUR LT BÁRTRA O 1L 

FE WIT tb NIN ze SE SEdo 263, 

9. RMTOKRAICRAICN COP SADT... N 


b 


Two points will be noted in comparing the Japanese and English versions of 
Article VIII. First, at this moment in time the translation of "religion" is not 
yet shükyo; the counterpart of the English term is rendered by such Japanese 
expressions as shuho (a Buddhist term meaning lineage or dharma of a specific 
sect) or shüshi (also a Buddhist term referring to the lineage or principles of a 
specific sect). Second, the freedom of religion called for in this article is framed 
in terms of the unit of the nation, not the individual. Even after the treaty was 
signed in 1858, the ban on Christianity remained in force, but, having agreed 
to the principle of mutual non-interference, the Western nations did not try to 
compel the Japanese government to alter its policy. The British legation at the 
time recognized that Japan had to maintain its own national laws. Even if for 


10  Gaimusho 1965, p. 19; Fujii Sadafumi 1986, pp. 88-89. 
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the time being they might be incompatible with the laws of other countries, 
they would have to be firmly enforced.” 

The practical necessity to translate the word "religion" into Japanese, as 
Aihara Ichirosuke points out, only occurred in relation to documents relat- 
ing to treaties and other matters of foreign affairs. The first renderings of 
"religion" into Japanese, therefore, were for treaties with Western countries, 
and they were devised at the periphery of Japanese society and had nothing 
to do with domestic religious realities or trends.'^ Japanese religious concepts 
did not come into any close contact with Western ones at this point, so initially 
the correspondence or non-correspondence of "religion" (with Christianity at 
its core) to typical Japanese concepts (represented by terms such as shushi) 
did not become an issue. The translation of "religion" was not understood by 
Japanese officials and intellectuals of the day as going beyond the vague sense 
of shinbutsu no reihai (lit., worship of gods and buddhas) as expressed in the 
Japanese version of the 1858 treaty. 

In subsequent early diplomatic documents shushi was the generally adopted 
translation for "religion," but other renderings can be found among writings of 
the Meiji Enlightenment intellectuals. Fukuzawa Yukichi, for example, used 
shümon FY (lineage membership) and shinkyo {3 #4 (faith in teaching), or 
shishi hokyé 7& SIR (lineage principles, dharma teaching) in 1866 and 1870; 
Nakamura Masanao (Keiu; 1832-1891) used shinto #14 (path of god) and hokyo 
E% (dharma teaching) in 1871; Nishi Amane (1829-1897) used kyoho Zik and 
shüshi 7& &i in 1870; Niijima Jo (1843-1890) used seijin no michi && & 0538 (path 
of sages), seidó &5& (holy path), and kyomon #tP (teaching) between 1867 
and 1871.5 


The translation shükyo was just one of these options. One of the first 
examples of its use appeared in a document written in 1868 by the American 
legation staff member protesting the official notices regarding prohibition 
of Christianity. Then, in 1869 the term appeared in a trade treaty with the 
Norddeutscher Bund, and in 1872 in the "Memorial Opposed to the Three 


12 "Item 658: Uragami mura yasukyoto no kakuhan e no iso ni kansuru ken." (Document on 
the Dispersal of Christians from Uragami Village). In Gaimusho, ed. Nihon gaiko bunsho 
2-3. 543. 

13 Aihara 1938, p. 3. 
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Standards of Instruction" (Sanjo kyosoku hihan kenpakusho) submitted to the 
government by Shimaji Mokurai (18381911). At that point, however, shukyo 
was nothing more than another way of expressing shuho or shüshi, and had not 
yet come to embody the fixed meaning it carries today. However, strictly speak- 
ing, among the provisional translations for religion that preceded the eventual 
consensus around shikyo, it seems that two lines of thought had already begun 
to form: shüshi conveyed a strong sense of practice—that is, nonverbal ritual 
action—and kyoho was centered on belief, in other words, conceptualized or 
doctrinalized faith.” 

Shishi, like shumon, was used in close connection with the temple registra- 
tion system (h| HE danka seido) by which the shogunate coopted Buddhist 
parish organizations as a means to control the populace. Shüshi was thus a 
practice-related term designating individual affiliation with a specific Buddhist 
tradition such as Soto Zen or Jodo Shinshü (True Pure Land Buddhism). More 
specifically, it was the official term used for Buddhist organizations that had 
been granted the right to conduct funeral rites; Shinto and Confucianism, 
which in general did not conduct funeral rites, were thus not included in this 
category. Since the term was only concerned with religious institutions that 
performed funeral rites, differences regarding doctrine and belief were virtu- 
ally never the object of debate. 

In contrast to shushi and shumon, the terms kyoho or seido indicated a close 
connection to belief. These words were not tied to premodern religious institu- 
tions as were shümon and shüshi, but were instead linked to the doctrinal and 
intellectual truths of Buddhism and Confucianism.? Doctrinal debates had 
taken place among Buddhists, Confucianists, and Kokugaku scholars during 
the Edo period, but these were limited to intellectuals and occupied a different 
dimension from that of the practice-oriented Buddhism (shishi) relating to 
ordinary people.?? Perhaps for this reason, the terms kyoho (Amane) and seido 
(Niijima) hardly ever appear in official documents and were instead found 
mainly in the writings of intellectuals. The term shükyo, which in Buddhist 
scriptures had originally meant "the ultimate truth that cannot be shown in 
words and the teachings that communicate it to people,” was also understood 
as falling within the scope of a belief-oriented term.?9 


16 X Nihon gaiko bunsho 1-1: item 282. 642; Nihon gaiko bunsho 2-1: item 15. 41; Shimaji Mokurai 
1872, pp. 239-40; Suzuki Norihisa 1979, pp. 16-17; Aihara 1938. 
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Thus, from the later part of the Edo period through the early Meiji period, 
translations of "religion" can be divided into two categories: the practice- 
oriented shüshi and shümon and the doctrine-oriented kyoho, seido, and 
shükyo. During that period, however, the terms that possessed the greatest cur- 
rency among the general populace belonged to the practice-oriented category 
that had been associated with Edo-period religious institutions. Use of the lat- 
ter terms relating to scripture and doctrine, on the other hand, were mainly 
used by intellectuals. Shukyo was no exception, and Inoue Tetsujiro (1855-1944) 
noted that the word shükyo was hardly seen before the Meiji Restoration.” The 
fact that translations of “religion” came to be unified into shukyo in the end sig- 
nifies a fundamental reversal, one in which a term that had originally belonged 
to the minority's doctrine-oriented category replaced terms belonging to the 
majority's practice-oriented category of shushi and shumon. 

Shükyo is thought to have become the standard translation of “religion” from 
the late 1870s.?? It is included in Tetsugaku jii (Dictionary of Philosophy), a refer- 
ence work for translation purposes first published in 1881, which suggests that 
it was by then in general use.?? The landmark event in the adoption of the term 
seems to have been the removal in 1873 of the official notice boards prohibiting 
Christianity.?^ Persecution of hidden Christians in Nagasaki's Uragami village 
and European protests against that incident, as well as observations by mem- 
bers of the Iwakura Mission on their tour of North America and Europe did 
provide the specific political occasion for the lifting of the ban on Christianity. 
Ultimately, however, it would have been the above-mentioned Western distinc- 
tion between civilized, uncivilized, and primitive nations that most influenced 
the decision. It was above all a diplomatic move made to protect the country's 
sovereignty. As Ito Hirobumi (1841-1909), one of the members of the Iwakura 
Mission, stated in his later recollections: “Foreigners generally saw the posting 
of notice boards [banning Christianity] as the sign of an uncivilized country 
that obstructs religious freedom; they liked to see allowance for equal rights. 
Therefore the official [prohibition] notices were removed."?5 


21 See Inoue Tetsujiro 1930a, p. 304. On earlier usages, see among others Kato Genchi 1944, 
"Tozai ni okeru shükyo no gogi" [Meaning of the Word Religion in West and East]; Kawada 
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"Shükyo" as the translation of "religion" —formerly employed only in diplo- 
matic negotiations with foreign nations—came to be adopted in the domes- 
tic discussions concerning religious policy as tacit tolerance for Christianity 
emerged. With that acceptance, for the first time there arose the need for a 
consistent translation of "religion" for those participating in discussions of 
the subject. 

The main public forum of discussion of religion was the pages of the jour- 
nal Meiroku zasshi, and it was the earliest publication to adopt the transla- 
tion shükyo. In 1874, the year after the removal of the official notice boards, 
Mori Arinori (1847-1889) led the way with an article titled “Shukyo.” Fukuzawa 
Yukichi also began to use the word in his Bunmeiron no gairyaku (Outline of a 
Theory of Civilization) published in 1875.76 Both were intellectuals of the Meiji 
Enlightenment well versed in conditions of the West and Mori himself was a 
member of the Christian Unitarian Church. Both men can thus be thought to 
have been well-informed about Christianity. 

The relationship between Christianity and the various religions native to 
Japan then became a central topic of discussion. Christianity, which formed 
the core of the Western concept of religion, had a highly developed system 
of doctrinal beliefs, and Protestantism, the form of Christianity mainly intro- 
duced to Japan at this stage of its history, was staunchly belief-centered, reject- 
ing ritual elements.?’ The impression of Christianity that formed the backdrop 
for the introduction of English word “religion” was one that leaned toward the 
belief-oriented meaning and, lacking emphasis on practice and ritual, did not 
mesh well with the Edo-period concept of shiishi. The choice of shükyo also 
reflects the shift in understanding of religion among intellectuals in the 1870s, 
influenced as they were by acceptance of Christianity. 

Issues related to "religion," however, remained confined only to part of the 
elite of society, namely the government officials and intellectuals interested 
in enlightened thinking who came into contact with Western culture. Few 
Japanese at that time had any opportunity to encounter Christianity or knew 
anything of the word shükyo. Contemporary Buddhism scholar Osumi Kazuo 
observes that for people who lived in farming villages before World War II, 
shükyo was not a common word. He believes popular parlance would have 
relied on words like shüshi or shinjin (5:0; (the practice of devotion), or shingyo 
fail (faith), to express what we now call shikyo.”?8 This situation observed just 


26 Koizumi Takashi 1975, Introduction, p. 13; Meiroku zasshi zenshü 6, in Yamamuro and 
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before World War II was apparently not much different from the way things 
were at the beginning of the Meiji era. Further, old words like shingyo and shin- 
jin had originated in Buddhism, and their use in the Edo period was not limited 
to Buddhism but applied to popular religion and folk belief as well.?? These 
terms were found side-by-side with shüshi, but shushi and shumon were not 
used formally outside the context of the official temple registration system. 
Thus shingyo and shinjin pertained to a broad array of religious activities, while 
shushi and even shükyo were utilized in more restricted senses. However, the 
fact that shingyo and shinjin were never even considered as translations for 
"religion" is indicative of the way the word shükyo was introduced to Japanese 
society at a conceptual level entirely separate from folk belief and the lives of 
the general populace. 


From Toleration of Christianity to the Suspension of the 
Kyobusho Policy 


Along with shikyo, the words shu (lineage) and kyo (teaching) had long been 
used in the Buddhist world, Koizumi Takashi notes, but they had never been 
used with reference to any other religions. Shikyo was a specifically Buddhist 
term, he confirms.?? In Edo-period Japan the word shükyo had only meant the 
"teachings of a school of Buddhism," and had originally lacked even a sense of 
Buddhism as a unified whole, let alone any connection with other religions.?! 

The adoption of the Japanese term shiikyo as the translation for “religion” 
changed the signification of the word entirely. Its meaning was expanded to 
subsume all forms of religion. After the Meiji Restoration, because of the gov- 
ernment's policies of silently tolerating Christianity and separating Shinto 
from Buddhism, Buddhism's institutional monopoly, which had prevailed 
throughout the Edo period, crumbled. Buddhism, Shinto, and Christianity 
ended up competing with one another and contributing to the expanded sig- 
nification of shükyo. 

It was around this time that Buddhism and Shinto, neither of which had 
theretofore had much awareness of institutional solidarity, began to move 
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in the new direction of developing a clear identity as coherent units.?? The 
very term Bukkyo ("Buddhism") emerged in this period as part of the effort to 
overcome the distinctions among the numerous independent sects that had 
continued throughout the Edo period.?? Also, as the direct result of the Meiji 
government's policy to establish Shinto as the state religion (kokkyoka ZUK), 
indigenous religious practices were disentangled from Buddhism and reinte- 
grated in an unprecedented way to form an autonomous identity supported 
by the ideology of kokutai (national body or polity). In this case too, from the 
semantic perspective, the previously existing word “Shinto” had been formerly 
simply a convenient term embracing a plurality of meanings derived from a 
variety of perspectives.?^ 

Within this new domain of shikyo, which now subsumed all the various reli- 
gions, Christianity with its belief-oriented character involving ethical norms 
and doctrinal focus on a monotheistic and personal God, occupied a supe- 
rior position when it came to the sphere of doctrine? In the inaugural issue 
of the Christian-related journal Rikugo zasshi, Kozaki Hiromichi noted, “We 
have long been learning about Christianity and deeply studying its truths... it 
exudes confidence in the spirit of its civilization.'?6 Such words expressed the 
sense of the predominance of Christianity with its link to Western civilization. 
Moreover, this perception can be observed not only among Christian followers 
like Kozaki but— setting aside the question of whether religion represents the 
essence of a civilization or not—was common among Meiji Enlightenment 
intellectuals like Tsuda Mamichi (1829-1903) and Fukuzawa Yukichi as well as 
the political figures who participated in the Iwakura Mission.?" The policy to 
promote Shinto as the state religion had been launched at the beginning of 
the Meiji era, but it had been a one-sided program based only on the ideal- 
istic intentions of the government, and despite its official political predomi- 
nance, the new "Shinto" was not endowed with teachings of sufficient depth or 
sophistication to attract a strong following.?8 


B 
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As Christianity came to be viewed as the embodiment of Western civi- 
lization, other religions sought to demonstrate that they were not inferior, 
had systematic doctrines, and would contribute to the modernization of the 
country.?? At the same time, traditional features that did not conform to what 
were considered civilized values were rejected as “immoral rites and evil teach- 
ings" (inshi jakyo iii 352). Shimaji Mokurai, a leading intellectual of the Jodo 
Shinshu clergy, expressed the comparison between belief-oriented religion 


and these "evil teachings" as follows: 


Shüshi (the lineage or sect's inner principles) are spiritually oriented. Yet 
such principles are not something that it is absolutely necessary for 
human beings to have.... the reason is that human beings do not neces- 
sarily have to know about life and death; they do not have to face those 
ultimate concerns .... However, venerating the founder of a tradition, or 
worshipping the head of a religion, or displaying the honor staunchly 
given by followers... that is also a meaningful purpose of religion, in the 
shükyo meaning. If the common people of our country did not have that 
kind of serious faith-orientation—if they were instead just seeing mira- 
cles in the morning and looking for auguries in the evening, running 
around frantically, recognizing shapes and grasping after shadows—then 
they would end up worshipping trickster foxes and badgers and malevo- 
lent snakes and scorpions. It would be a pitiful result.^9 


In other words, as religion came to be understood in terms of the acts of a tran- 
scendent power, or the problem of death, or the figure of a founder, popular 
forms of faith that instead emphasized this-worldly benefits came in for severe 
criticism. The various sects of Buddhism made efforts to move away from the 
ritual focus known as "funeral Buddhism." As a result, doctrines and philoso- 
phy developed that emulated patterns found in Christianity and the founders 
of the various schools such as Shinran and Nichiren came to be heralded as 
paragons of morality. In contrast, the activities of Shugendo mountain practi- 
tioners, whose livelihoods depended on prayer healing, were officially banned 
in 1872 and magical rites focusing on this-worldly benefits were eliminated 
from Buddhism.^! 

With a follow-up 1874 ban on mediums, diviners, shamans, and exorcists the 
government sought to bring popular religions and folk beliefs under control as 
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well. These included for example popular religious groups called nenbutsuko or 
Inariko, or ones that carried out sunrise vigils (himachi). Records indicate that 
efforts were made to remove roadside Jizo or Koshin guardian deity images 
that had long been part of folk life. Some of the popular new religions such 
as Konkokyo or Tenrikyo were criticized as involving *magical" practices and 
restrictions were placed on their proselytizing activities.^? Thus as the concept 
of "shükyo" took shape with Christianity as its axis, aspects of the religious lives 
of ordinary people reflected in the terms shinjin and shingyo were disparaged 
as “evil teachings.” At this stage the practice-oriented aspect of religion was 
clearly placed as subordinate to the doctrinal aspect; some of it was branded 
as uncivilized and banished from society. 

While significant external circumstances in the form of pressure from Euro- 
American nations stood behind these developments regarding the concept of 
religion, it should be noted that there was also, chiefly among the educated 
class, the presence of Confucianist elements long since absorbed into Japan 
that had ethical properties resembling those of Protestant Christianity.*% 
Indeed, the notion of “evil teachings" had already appeared in Edo-period 
Confucianism as well.^* Originally the distinction between what was religion 
and what was moral conduct had not been very clear in the Japanese vocabu- 
lary. Based on Edo-period traditions of Confucianism and National Learning, 
the general understanding was that the two categories were effectively com- 
bined under the rubric of “kyo” (teaching). Concerning this pattern Tsuda 
Sokichi has noted: 


Explanations of Ayo (teaching) can be diverse and conflicting. They may 
stress moral conduct, or they may emphasize the kannagara no michi 
(way of the gods) that embodies some religious meaning. When it stands 
at the interface with political requirements, differing intellectual direc- 
tions have existed among the leadership. This is the reason why various 
opinions among bureaucrats and policy advisers, whose ideas are diverse, 
are quite mixed in official documents; it is because fundamentally the 
concept of Ayo, whether taken as ritual (matsuri £X) or political (sei Bx), 
has never been made clear.*® 
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Nishi Amane, for example in distinguishing kyo (teaching) from sei (politics) 
defined the former as ^what exists inwardly and provides a modelforthe human 
heart," and regarding teaching he did not discriminate between the religious 
and the moral.^9 The same was true of Fukuzawa Yukichi's term “the teaching 
of virtue" (tokkyo 821). As Maruyama Masao (1914-1996) also pointed out, “the 
dividing line between religion and ethics was not clear" Both were implied 
in “the teaching of virtue, whether in Christianity, Shinto, or Buddhism.^" 
Thus, because the word Ayo was undifferentiated in this manner, according 
to Nishimura Shigeki (1829-1902), "One of its meanings is worldly, another 
meaning is other-worldly, i.e., religious. By adding the modifiers *worldly' or 
‘other-worldly, ‘teaching’ can possess one meaning used to designate ethics, 
which is concerned about this world, and another for religion, which is con- 
cerned about future rewards and punishments and where the spirit goes after 
death.”48 

The Meiji government's 1873 Kyobusho (Ministry of Teaching) policy 
was based on this undifferentiated understanding of the concept kyo. The 
Kyobusho was the institution charged with dissemination of the ideology of 
the emperor among the people as part of the effort to resist the influence of 
Christianity. Those appointed to a post called kyodoshoku or “national cam- 
paign teacher" were to have a monopoly on both indoctrination of the peo- 
ple and the holding of funeral rites.49 The so-called “true teaching" (honkyo 
AB) or “great teaching" (taikyo KZ) taught by the ministry spanned both 
religion and ethics, as in the case of the Enlightenment thinkers.*? For exam- 
ple, there were the so-called "Eleven Topics" within the "teaching," including 
"duties owed the divine emperor; the immortality of human spirits; creation 
by the heavenly gods; duality of the physical and spiritual realms; love of one's 
country; worshipping the gods; rites for the repose of spirits of the dead; feu- 
dal relations between sovereign and subject; proper relations between father 
and child; proper relations between husband and wife; and Shinto purification 
rituals.”>! Here gods and life after death were treated together with the political 
order and family morality. The campaign teachers appointed to expound these 
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ideas, moreover, were not only representatives of specific Shinto, Buddhist, or 
popular new religious groups, but included professional storytellers (kodanshi) 
and even rakugo storytellers who had no connection to religion. For not only 
the Kyobusho policy, but even the kokkyo (Shinto as national religion) policy 
that preceded it, the terms Ayo and taikyo did not have the meaning of shukyo 
as it is used in Japanese today but instead referred to this undifferentiated cor- 
pus of “religious teachings.” 

Of course, amidst such ambiguities, the fact of whether an appeal to kami 
(God, or gods, or some divinity) was involved or not could often serve to pro- 
vide an externally perceivable distinction between what was "religious" and 
what was "ethics" However, in Nakamura Masanao's interpretation even of 
Christian faith, the distinction between the two was less clearcut because he 
understood “God,” under the influence of Confucianism, as the principle of 
heaven located within the human heart.?? This persistent Confucian perspec- 
tive, in which Ayo represented an undifferentiated continuum of both the reli- 
gious and the ethical, can be seen in the thinking of both Fukuzawa and the 
other Enlightenment figures who urged the adoption of Western thought as 
well as the members of the nativist Kokugaku school. In the 1870s and 1880s 
Edo-period elements based in Confucianism were still very much alive.5? This 
lingering bivalent meaning of Ayo can be seen today as well, as the element 
kyo appears in the character compounds for both shükyo (religion) and kyoiku 
(education/training). 

By the late 1870s understanding of the concept of shükyo among national 
ideologues and Enlightenment intellectuals had become part of an Edo-period 
type discourse on “kyo” that combined the ethical with the religious. Within 
this discourse, followers of "religion" (believers) saw religion as the true driv- 
ing force of civilization while non-believers thought the religious should be 
rationalized into the ethical. However, the real separation of religion and eth- 
ics would be part of later developments: the collapse of the Kyobusho policy, 
the termination of the Kyobusho in 1877, the suspension of the work of the 
campaign teachers [preceptors] in 1884, and Japan's own gradual "separation 
of church and state" in the decade from the late 1870s to the 1880s. 
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At this time, the question of great concern to bureaucrats, Enlightenment 
intellectuals, and believers alike was which religion would most aid in bring- 
ing the country together as a nation. The Christian minister Kozaki Hiromichi 
(1856-1938) noted the connections between scholarship, the orderliness of the 
state and society, and Christianity, observing, "When we look at the situation in 
Europe and America, the countries with the most flourishing Christianity are 
the ones that most advance culture, develop technology, establish the rights 
of nations, harbor the deepest patriotic passions, and have the most intimate 
relationships between parents and children.’>+ What played an ambivalent 
role in this regard was religion's critical stance towards the temporal world, 
something represented best by Christianity. When used as a weapon against 
folk belief and outdated customs, it could be a force to further civilization and 
enlightenment. On the other hand, should the doctrines of such a religion turn 
critical of this world and state authority or its symbol the emperor system, it 
would be excluded from Japan. Religion was thus to be discussed in terms of 
its contribution to the formation of the modern state and society. Yasumaru 
Yoshio has observed how deeply, when this process is seen as a whole, the state 
had entered into the lives and consciousness of the people. He points out how 
deep was the line of division understood between what was useful and valu- 
able and what was useless and valueless because it was coordinated with the 
task of the state in modern Japan: “Placed on the other side of the line were 
things like old customs and vices, superstition, and ignorance—all of them 
now were cast out as the rejected.” 

In this context, Buddhism, which had been subjected to a rejection move- 
ment in the early 1870s, quickly altered its other-worldly character and 
strengthened its connections to nationalism and Western values and norms. 
In 1875 Ouchi Seiran (1845-1918), a Buddhist lay follower, published a journal 
titled Meikyo shinshi with the purpose of “combining Buddhist spirituality with 
progressive ideas on freedom and equality and nationalism.” Another clear 
example of this movement within Buddhism was the dispatch by the Higashi 
Honganji branch of Jodo Shinshu of Nanjo Bun'yü (1849-1927), later to become 
an important scholar of Buddhism, to Britain in 1877 in order to study with the 
religion scholar Max Müller (1823-1900).56 The popular religions of Konkokyo 
and Tenrikyo also attempted to shed the magical aspect of their character and 
increasingly refrained from opposing the authority of the state.5” 
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Among these trends, however, the response of so-called ordinary people 
is much harder to describe. Following Hirota Masaki, the people of that era 
could be divided into two classes: the wealthy farmers and merchants, and the 
lower-class masses.58 The wealthy could be divided into various types, but in 
general they actively realigned their identity by becoming ideologues of the 
civilization and enlightenment movement promoted by the state. As noted by 
Tsurumaki Takao, "Intervention into the lives of the common folk became pos- 
sible through the receptivity of Meiji Enlightenment supporters in the villages 
themselves. It was their genesis that was one of the most important results of 
progressivism.'5? The wealthy class that formed the leadership in local areas 
actively collaborated with the suppression of folk religion. But as noted by 
Hirota, for the lower-class masses, “The ‘civilization and enlightenment’ move- 
ment was completely different in character from their own world; it swept over 
them as a hostile, utterly fearsome other world with overwhelming power."69 


The "National Morality" Phase 


What brought new changes to the concept of shükyo, which had gradually 
become indistinguishable from that of "religion" in Western civilization, was 
the clash between science and religion that took place in the early 1880s, fol- 
lowed by the confrontation between the state and religion in the early 1890s. 
The conflict between science and religion resulted from the introduction of 
the theory of evolution. In Japan, the introduction began with a lecture by 
Edward S. Morse in 1878 at Tokyo Imperial University titled ^We Should Study 
the Truth of Things and Not Follow the Teaching of Religion." According to 
notes recorded by his listeners, Morse criticized Christian teachings about cre- 
ation that did not agree with scientific facts and questioned people's persistent 
superstitious belief that human beings were specially created by God. Without 
studying natural laws and conditions, he was heard as saying, how can we 
understand the truth of change and evolution from lower forms of animal life 


58 Actually, by adding another group which consisted of “people at the very edge of survival" 
Hirota pointed to the existence of three levels, but concretely speaking the discussion 
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read the fearfulness of the common people towards the new military conscription and 
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to human.?! Yamaji Aizan (1864-1917), a historian who was a Christian, gives us 
a sense of how such pronouncements were received: 


The ones at that time who made a frontal assault against the Christians in 
terms of theory were the so-called British empiricists. They had already 
consolidated their forces at Tokyo Imperial University and then suddenly 
became active, spouting off their theories of evolution and unknowabil- 
ity, and awakenening new passions against the world of religion. The feel- 
ing emerged that Christians were becoming the foe. Indeed, from 1880 or 
1881 onward the university made two contributions to Japan's spiritual/ 
intellectual world. One was Dr. Morse's evolutionary theory, and another 
was Kato Hiroyuki's rejection of human rights theory.®? 


Spencer's theory of social evolution reached Japan at about the same time 
as Darwin's theory of natural evolution. Yamaji's mention of Kato's rejection 
of human rights theory is a reference to the social evolution theory. Darwin's 
theory of evolution in the strict sense, which taught that there was continuity 
between humans and animals, thus denied the Biblical story that humans were 
created by God. Social Darwinism then argued that all religions had developed 
out of ancestor worship and criticized Christianity's claim that as a revealed 
faith it was distinct from other religions. The human world, just like the natu- 
ral world, was ruled by the law of the survival-of-the-fittest; there was no such 
thing as a world in which all men were equal through the mercy of God.® 

In any case, in terms of the rational epistemology of empirical science, what 
these theories were saying was that it was obvious that the revealed doctrines 
of Christianity were totally wrong. Now scientific rationality was deemed by 
some to be the signature of civilization and Christianity to be its irrational 
antithesis.9^ In the nations of the West where the theory of evolution was gain- 
ing acceptance, the status of Christianity was already on the wane,® and in 
Japan it was ceasing to be the embodiment of Western civilization. "Western 
civilization" came to be understood, rather, as set apart from religion and 
grounded in the rationality of natural science. As a result, Christianity and all 
religions came to be distinguished from ethics in accordance with whether 
they related to this world or the coming other world. The institution that 
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symbolized the shift was Tokyo Imperial University, where Morse and later 
Ernest Fenollosa and Kato Hiroyuki taught. 

Thus, “There were many connected solely to worldly affairs involving pub- 
lic morality, and many who were preaching solely of other-worldly matters 
involving religion."96 A clear distinction came to be made between religion and 
morality/ethics, as seen in the following statement: "Some claimed that reli- 
gion was "completely useless in assuring the advance of society." 97 Therefore 
the status of religion as something nonrational, came to be placed beneath 
that of the rational and the moral. 

Of course, Enlightenment thinkers like Fukuzawa Yukichi in the early part of 
the Meiji period had been of the view that religion would be rationalized in the 
direction of moral truth; as mentioned above, they did not think of the two as 
clearly distinguished but as subsumed in the concept of kyo (teaching). It was 
only with the advent of this new phase triggered by introduction of evolution- 
ary theory that religion and ethics came to be understood as clearly distinct. 

Two responses to the change can be observed among believers of Chris- 
tianity.68 One was to treat religion rationally in response to the currents of the 
day and to claim that the essence of religion lay in ethics or philosophical teach- 
ings. A model example of this was found in two schools of theology—that of 
the Unitarian Church and the German Evangelical Church$?— which emerged 
in Japanese Christianity from around 1885. Advocates of liberal theology criti- 
cized the orthodox view of the Bible and its teachings as inerrant revelations 
of God and argued instead for a free and rational interpretation of scripture 
based on "higher criticism" The other response of the evangelical position 
admitted the nonrational character of religion and argued that it could not be 
evaluated on rational grounds alone. Kozaki Hiroyuki made this clear in his 
declaration that "Interpretations that view the Book of Genesis as some kind 
of scientific book are unacceptable. The Bible can only be viewed as a work of 
religion, not rational explanation.’”° Preceding the advent of liberal theology a 
revival of faith had swept through churches across Japan in 1883, and it can be 
observed that at this time the romantic perception of Christianity as an inner 
experience came to challenge previously intellectualized understandings."! 
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Following the clash over the theory of evolution, Japanese Christianity 
found it difficult to sustain its character as both rational and revealed. It faced 
the either-or choice of discarding revelation and pursuing the ethical dimen- 
sion as advocated by liberal theology, or casting aside rationality in order to 
protect revelation, as did evangelicalism. Given these options, nonbeliever 
intellectuals like Fukuzawa Yukichi and Kato Hiroyuki supported liberal the- 
ology because of its link to the rationality of the era, but their ideas tended 
to lean heavily towards theory and thus remained in the minority and out of 
touch with the average believer. The evangelical approach, on the other hand, 
enjoyed the support of the majority of believers but failed to gain intellectual 
legitimacy in society.’* Thus, although Christianity had originally entered Japan 
asan intrinsic part of Western civilization, had formed the core of the concept 
of "religion" itself, and had served to suppress native folk beliefs, once it was 
separated from Western rationality, it came under attack as “unenlightened.” 

The same development can be observed in religions other than Christianity. 
In the case of Buddhism, for example, Inoue Enryo (1858-1919), who had 
studied philosophy at Tokyo Imperial University, turned the tables of rea- 
son against Christianity, arguing that it was Buddhism, not Christianity, that 
agreed with Western philosophy such as that of Hegel.7? “Buddhism is a pure 
intellectual religion," he argued, while "Christianity is an entirely emotional 
religion and easily becomes anti-intellectual.”"* Although there were move- 
ments in religions other than Christianity that also identified with rationality, 
there were hardly any that sought to define themselves as non-rational along 
the lines of the evangelicals. In the West, Christianity possessed sufficient tra- 
dition and confidence as an integral part of the Western world to confront the 
modern discourse on rationality. In Japan, by contrast, the religions that had 
prevailed before the opening of the country possessed no means other than 
Western logic to either counter Christianity or justify their own relevance in 
society. 

Still, regardless of the chosen perspective, the theory of evolution deeply 
permeated the discourse on religion.” For believers and non-believers alike the 
rational understanding of religion assumed an evolutionary progression mov- 
ing first from cults of nature to civilized religion, and then further from religion 
to ethics. The evangelical perspective held the revealed faith of Christianity to 
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be distinct from other religions, and then introduced the concept of natural 
selection to argue that Christianity was the victor in the competition among 
religions." Folk religion, of course, which could not be linked to such values 
in evolutionary theory, was all the more likely to be suppressed as superstition. 

Another site of conflict was the axis of religion and the state. Religion's criti- 
cal character with regard to temporal affairs had long been a concern that had 
surfaced in the Uchimura Kanzo lèse majesté affair."7 The government, having 
abandoned its policy of national indoctrination under the Kyobusho, began 
working through the Constitution of the Empire of Japan promulgated in 1889 
and the Imperial Rescript on Education issued the following year. It adopted a 
policy dividing the earlier undifferentiated realm of kyo (teaching) into a pri- 
vate domain left to individual discretion called “religion” (shükyo) and a public 
domain of duty to the nation called “morality” (dotoku). Article 28 of the impe- 
rial constitution read as follows: 


AAR R^ ZESERKFE 7 jor A EER2ZU 33» 5 —4JwWB—HÁ 718 
20 AAJA 


Nihon shinmin wa annei chitsujo o samatagezu oyobi shinmin taru no gimu 
ni somukazaru kagiri ni oite shinkyo no jiyü o yüsu. 


Japanese subjects shall, within limits not prejudicial to peace and order, 
and not antagonistic to their duties as subjects, enjoy freedom of reli- 
gious belief."9 


The separation of ethics and religion, which had resulted from the clash 
between science and religion, was thus adopted into law, and the two were 
parceled out to the public and private domains of the social system, respec- 
tively. Here we can see how the basic framework of the Japanese separation of 
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religion and secular, under which citizens would later be indoctrinated, came 
into being. Makihara Norio has described how national consciousness was cul- 
tivated during the same period extending from the time of the constitutional 
celebrations of 1889 to the Sino-Japanese War of 1894. Parallel with this par- 
tition of the traditional meaning of kyo—in which the ethical and the reli- 
gious had once been in harmony—advanced, Japanese society began to move 
towards forming a full-fledged Western-style nation-state.”9 

In the modern West the partitioning of the religious domain occurred in 
close relation to the European Enlightenment and was not something uni- 
versal that extended worldwide. It occurred in Europe beginning in the late 
eighteenth century.®° In Japan approximately a century later the institutional 
separation of religion and state took place as an aspect of the country’s incor- 
poration into the Western world. According to Molendijk, the independence 
of the religious domain is one side of the coin of separation of the church 
and state that accompanies the formation of the modern nation-state, and is 
consistent with the view of “religion” as a matter of the internal domain of 
the individual: 


The perception of religion as a distinct sphere of human culture is related 
to major developments in the modern Western world. The revolutions of 
the late eighteenth century eventually led to the separation of Church 
and State in most Western countries. The creation of the modern nation 
of equal and free citizens was only possible when religious difference no 
longer played a dominant role in the public sphere. From this point of 
view the disappearance of the old status quo, in which religion and politi- 
cal authority were intimately connected with each other, led in time to 
some sort of autonomization of religion.... One could argue that the cre- 
ation of the modern nation state brought about—at least to some 
extent—a transformation of religion from the visible social and hierar- 
chical order to the “inner selves of the members of the moral community 
of the nation"?! 
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The concept of "shükyo" was also subject to change in the course of these devel- 
opments. The word shükyo was initially created to provide a domain where the 
adversarial relations among various religions could be discussed in response to 
the tacit toleration of Christianity and the forced separation of Buddhism and 
Shinto. At this stage, however, the concept graduated from being a mere phe- 
nomenological description of various different religions and began to turn into 
a larger abstract concept of sui generis religion, which now furnished the idea 
of a unique religious essence that subsumed the individual religions.?? Inoue 
Enryo's words in his 1893 book Hikaku shükyogaku (Comparative Religion) 
clearly reflected this development: 


When examined from within, the original spirit of religion, i.e., the reli- 
gious spirit of the infinite, is unique to humanity. Though among the 
primitives its form is clearly inferior, when it does finally develop and 
reach an advanced level, it is only changed in outer form. Viewed from 
within, the factors for achieving an advanced level are already located 
within what externally appears primitive.9? 


As his book title indicates, the viewpoint known as comparative religion was 
emerging. Already in1890 Inoue Tetsujiro had begun teaching a course at Tokyo 
Imperial University called "Comparative Religion and Eastern Philosophy.’ But 
at this stage the objective of comparative religion was not to clarify the dif- 
ferences among various religions, but rather to extract their universal com- 
mon qualities, which together represented the unique domain called religion/ 
shükyo. The theory of evolution played the role of binding agent in this pro- 
cess. The individual religions, in a manner transcending their differences, were 
conceived as steps in an evolutionary chronology, making it possible to imag- 
ine some commonality operative throughout that evolution.94 

This movement was not only apparent in the secular society of government 
and academia. In the religious world, too, internationally through participa- 
tion in the 1893 Chicago Parliament of Religions and domestically through 
the staging of the 1896 Religious Friendship Gathering (Shükyo Kondankai), 
it appeared in the form of interreligious dialogue taking place outside of 
individual religious organizations.5? The main purpose of these conferences, 
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which beginning with Christianity brought together other religions including 
Buddhism and Shinto, was to counter the philosophical materialism spreading 
at the time. “Comparative religion" was extolled: “All religions agreed in terms 
of the most fundamentally important principle, although its outward appear- 
ances are varied." Great emphasis was placed on the universal character of the 
religious domain.? In this era there was much anticipation of the appearance 
of a unified religion that would be called the “new religion"; it constituted a 
movement to encourage reflection about religion’s unique character?" 
Viewed in terms of social institutions, however, in Japan the status of this 
religious domain was situated below that of the domain of morality. This real- 
ity had been clearly confirmed in the Uchimura Kanzo lése majesté affair, 
marking the inauguration of the "Imperial Rescript regime" under which 
the state claimed priority above all else. Moreover, Article 28 of the Imperial 
Constitution that had purportedly guaranteed freedom of belief was shown 
to be merely a form of “religious toleration”; what was primarily emphasized 
was only the “within limits not prejudicial to peace and order, and not antago- 
nistic to their duties as subjects" part of the article. "Religious tolerance" was 
something that had as its premise a common national religion, as in a Catholic 
country. Under such conditions as those a certain freedom of belief in other 
religions was permitted (though not encouraged).8? In contrast, the doctrine of 
religious freedom based on natural human rights was fundamentally different. 
Any path of criticism of state authority that might occur as one form of 
religious critique of the temporal world was thus cut off in Japanese soci- 
ety. Already in 1884 a bureaucratic system had been implemented to replace 
the national campaign teachers, and freedom of public activity by religious 
groups was subject to permission of the Ministry of Home Affairs. All religious 
groups were forced to accept the necessity of conforming to state ideology. 
For example, the new religion Konkokyo, which was placed in the legal cat- 
egory of Sect Shinto or Denominational Shinto, retreated from its basic beliefs 
about living kami and instead committed itself completely to the kokutai 
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ideology as expressed in the so-called Three Standards of Instruction issued by 
the Kyobusho in 1872.5? 

Yasumaru Yoshio sums up this separation of the religious and the secular as 
follows: 


"Freedom of religion" was something whose basic character was the 
"freedom" of voluntarily internalizing the will of the state. Pessimistic or 
otherworldly religious faith and folk beliefs of all kinds were supposed to 
be overcome by this kind of “freedom.”° 


The notion that Christian otherworldliness was against the interests of the 
modern state, such as seen in the Uchimura Kanzo affair, had arisen solely on 
the side of those hostile to Christianity?! In general Christians themselves were 
unaware of their supposedly hidden, uncooperative tendencies to reject the 
secular world of which they were a part. In contrast, however, the liberal theol- 
ogy that tended to promote the conversion of religion into a system of ethics 
sought positive connections between real society and religion. Yet it became 
entangled with nationalistic identity and, as noted by Yokoi Tokio and Ebina 
Danjo, gave rise to a community that voluntarily lauded the emperor-centered 
nation-state.?? In any case, the finger of blame pointed at Christianity after the 
Uchimura incident by spokespeople for Buddhism and other religions reflected 
how almost all were seeking legitimation for themselves through merger with 
the kokutai ideology. 

This phenomenon was not confined to Christianity and Buddhism alone. 
None of the religions at the time had the capacity to treat the existence of state 
authority with objectivity. Inasmuch as the government sought the basis for 
the ideology centered on the emperor by embodying the state in the form of a 
religious entity called a living kami, the foundation of the state itself was nec- 
essarily in conflict with the idea of freedom of religion. All the religious groups 
might insist on their own freedom of belief, but they did not reach the point of 
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criticizing the fundamental contradictions inherent in the emperor ideology.?? 
A civil society had not developed and a democratic community in confronta- 
tion with the state was all but unimaginable. People's sense of belonging in 
society had been completely coopted by the state.9^ 

As discussed above, from the late 1880s to the 1890s religion was placed in a 
position of conflict vis-à-vis science on the one hand and the state on the other. 
Morality was deemed something to be rationally developed as part of the pub- 
lic sphere and embodied in it through the linkage of science and the state. The 
identity of ethics and “national character" was spelled out through the study 
of ethics, national literature, and other subjects undertaken by way of mod- 
ern Western scholarship at institutions such as Tokyo Imperial University.95 
Religion was expelled from the public domain and driven into the domain of 
the private and nonscientific. Where once religiosity and ethics had coexisted 
within the category of kyo (teaching), the two were at this juncture clearly 
divided, with religion considered inferior to ethics. 

Premised upon that line of division, the ideology of the emperor was consid- 
ered to belong to the realm of secular moral virtue. In addition, Shrine Shinto 
(jinja shinto) involving the worship of the ancestors of the imperial family was 
taken out of the category of religion and converted into a system of secular 
moral teachings. Already in 1882 Shinto priests had been prohibited from con- 
ducting funerals. Miyachi Masato summarized the trend: 


By having Shinto priests withdraw themselves from the issues of indi- 
viduals' life after death, by claiming that Shinto rituals were customs of 
the Japanese people, and concentrating on these points, the government 
sought to deflect the general view that Shinto was actually a religion. The 
idea that paying respect at shrines was not "religion" but custom became 
the public interpretation used by the government from then on.96 


In the period from the year 1882 until 1889 when the Imperial Constitution 
was promulgated, the basic framework of the State Shinto system was formu- 
lated upon the theory that Shinto was non-religious.?? In the same period, as 
if to correspond to this process, the now-familiar terms Shinto, Bukkyo, and 
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Kirisutokyo became established.9* Previously, Shinto had been called shinkyo 
(kami teachings) and Buddhism was often referred to as butsudo (Buddhist 
path) or buppo (Buddhist law)—so the terms had actually been in flux.99 
Eventually the various terms used for the different religions defined as such, 
including Christianity and Buddhism, were given the suffix kyo (teaching) 
taken from shükyo. Terms associated with morality were on the other hand 
given the suffix do (path) taken from the term for morality (dotoku), as seen 
in the case of Shinto.!°° Such terms—as vividly shown in dotoku (morality) 
and kokumin dotokuron (national morality doctrine)—also asserted the con- 
trast with Western concepts of ethics and the inherently Japanese nature of 
the emperor-centered ideology and the Imperial Rescript on Education. The 
authority cast upon the Japanese public domain by the state was evident in the 
creation and usage of these terms. 

Later the ideology of the kodo (Imperial Way) emerged, another neologism 
containing the linguistic element do. The kodo ideology held sway over the 
nation during the 1920s and 1930s when Japan was leaning toward fascism. 
The term had first appeared in the late Edo period,!?! and by the end of the 
Meiji era in the 1910s, it was commonly interpreted as meaning “the way in 
which this world is ruled by the emperor.”!0? Because the word Shinto retained 
a religious connotation that was somehow hard to erase and that was signified 
by the character shin (kami; gods/deities), kodo was preferred by the political 
camp in order to stress the allegedly non-religious nature of the ideology cen- 
tered on the emperor.!?? 

The argument that Shinto was not a religion was constructed in order to 
protect Shinto, which was closely connected to the institution of the emperor, 
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from competition with other religions such as Christianity and Buddhism. The 
government attempted to organize a system of Shinto doctrine during the early 
1870s in order to overcome its weaknesses in that regard, but did not succeed. 
The government was forced by this failure to recognize the incompatibility of 
doctrinally oriented religious concepts with Shinto's practice-oriented tradi- 
tions. It then boldly turned the tables, repositioning Shinto outside the scope 
of religion as conceived in the West. 

Throughout Asia during this era, long-standing religious traditions like 
Buddhism in Japan had to reorganize themselves along the lines of Western 
modes of religion or face suppression as “harmful superstitions.” For that rea- 
son, many non-Western teachings took it upon themselves to initiate reform, 
attempting to invest themselves with Christian-like features of belief.!?? The 
Japanese government's policy of designating shrines as non-religious, as dis- 
tinct from the usual approach seen in other non-Western societies, took 
advantage of the newly created divide between ethics and religion, and using 
the justification that the practice-oriented Shrine Shinto was different from 
a belief-oriented religiosity made Shinto into a non-religious public morality. 
Treating shrine worship as unconnected to personal religious convictions, and 
defining such public moral actions as “reverence” (sükei E ^it), the state made 
reverence at shrines obligatory for all the people of Japan. 

Shükyo and dotoku had both originally been part of the semantic field of kyo 
(teaching), and both had fallen within the scope of belief. Following the theory 
that shrines were non-religious, the juxtaposition of belief-orientation and 
practice-orientation was later converted into the distinction between religion 
and morality, but still the difference between belief and morality could only 
constitute an issue conceptualized within the one category of belief. Even if 
the practice-oriented aspect of reverence at shrines meant that Shrine Shinto 
could not be considered religion, it also had to be distinguished from morality 
with its belief-oriented nature. 

As we can see, the theory that shrines were non-religious was just a piece of 
sophistry involving fraudulent substitution of logic. What is noteworthy, how- 
ever, is the way the non-Western side resisted the Western pattern. By adopting 
the logic of the law of evolution, which advocated the superiority of secular 
morality, an attempt was made to relativize religion itself, and resist entangle- 
mentin the struggle for hegemony in the realm of religion. Indeed, the way the 
eminently rationalistic Western discourse on morality ended up being mobi- 
lized in the attempt to limit the spread of the Western concept of religion, 
demonstrates how deeply Western logic had penetrated Japan. The governing 
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and elite strata of society were united in the use of this Western-style discourse 
and through it they tightened the domestic political controls over the general 
populace even further. 


The Emergence of Academic Discourse on Religion 


Of course, with such features as the theory of the non-religious nature of 
shrines, understandings of religion that developed by circa 1890 were not nec- 
essarily acceptable for believers. Frequent debates took place: Could morality 
(dotoku), rites (saishi), and religion (shukyo) be truly separated? How could 
science and religion be reconciled? In particular, the dividing line between 
religion and morality developed into a major political problem connected to 
the state's Shinto policy. One of the main issues was that Shrine Shinto taught 
“reverence” for the ancestors of the imperial house as part of one's moral duty, 
but that not all of the rituals were conducted for human beings. Even if it were 
tentatively recognized that these were ancestral rituals, by the late 1890s it was 
clear that these were obviously religious acts going beyond just the secular cel- 
ebration of human beings as spirits.105 

Debates concerning the unconstitutionality of shrine worship also unfolded, 
and, as a result, questions concerning the conceptual essence of religion came 
to the surface. Here, the concept of shükyo, the "lexical definition" of which 
had only been tacit, came to acquire a “precise definition" through deliberate 
debate.!106 What appeared on the scene to assume this role was the study of 
religion, i.e., religious studies (shukyogaku). 

Religious studies in Japan was founded by Anesaki Masaharu (1873-1949) 
of Tokyo Imperial University. Anesaki studied under Inoue Tetsujiro and read 
Hegel at Tokyo University, lectured there in 1898 on “religious studies,” and, fol- 
lowing a period studying in Germany, was appointed associate professor at his 
alma mater in 1905 when the professorship in religious studies was established. 
In this capacity he became the driving force in the transplantation of religious 
studies to Japan. The establishment of professorships in religious studies in 
the Euro-American nations had begun with Geneva University in 1873, Dutch 
universities such as Leiden and Amsterdam in 1877, and Harvard University 
in 1891. Although Tokyo University's professorship was founded later than 
these examples, it was close in time to the establishment at the University of 
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Manchester in 1904 and even preceded the establishment at the University of 
Berlin in 1910.107 

Although the introduction of the concept of freedom of religion occurred 
more than a century later in Japan than in Europe, there was little or no differ- 
ence in timing in the establishment of professorships in religious studies. The 
importation of Euro-American religious culture and institutions into Japanese 
society began with the opening of the country in 1858 and led to the lifting 
of the ban on Christianity and the approval of freedom of religion. With the 
establishment of the academic discipline religious studies in 1905, formally 
Japan had caught up with the progress of Western nations in the short span of 
fifty years. Of course, it was the political agenda of revising the unequal treaties 
that had promoted such developments, and without this fundamental factor 
such dramatic changes would not have occurred. 

Religious studies represented by Anesaki shared with religious believers the 
perspective that religion is something essential to human nature. The disci- 
pline did not, however, adopt the perspective of revealed religion as in evan- 
gelicalism, but viewed religion basically as consisting of moral norms (dotoku 
no kihan)'9$ and in doing so drew upon the same current of rational religious 
interpretations of the day as did liberal theology and the assertions of Inoue 
Enryo. Methodologically, religious studies inherited from liberal theology the 
historical criticism of sacred texts called “higher criticism." This approach dis- 
moshin) and clarified what was apocryphal and false in religious texts; higher 
criticism thus aimed to liberate true faith from what he called “pathology.”!09 
Anesaki's experience with putting this method into practice was found in the 
Daijo hi bussetsu debate (the argument that Mahayana Buddhism does not rep- 
resent the original teaching of Shakyamuni) that unfolded after the publication 
of his book Bukkyo seiten shiron (History of Buddhist Texts) in 1899.10 

While liberal theology was premised in part on the standpoint of 
Christianity, religious studies clearly differed in that it privileged the essence 
of religion transcending the frameworks of individual religions. The method of 
religious psychology, which Anesaki defined as understanding the relationship 
between human beings and the divine as a fundamental impulse universal in 


107 On the processes of institutional formation of religious studies in various Western coun- 
tries, see Sharpe 1986, chapter 6; Molendijk and Pels 1998, part 1 passim; Shükyogaku 
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the human mind (shükyoteki ishiki),!! played an important role in this privileg- 
ing of the essence of religion. By making the “religious consciousness"? of the 
individual the standard, all religions and sects regardless of their differences 
could be interpreted as manifestations of the same religious phenomenon.!!? 

In Shükyogaku gairon (Outline of Religious Studies), which is considered 
the manifesto of religious studies in Japan, Anesaki defined the discipline and 
the concept of religion as follows: 


The study of religion begins with the phenomenological fact of religion 
as a universal and fundamental impulse of the human mind; it studies its 
various manifestations in human life. In other words, religion, as it is 
studied by religious studies, does not merely mean particular traditions 
or their denominational branches. Since all religions are equally histori- 
cal facts in human civilization and products of human spirituality, reli- 
gious studies is a matter of a comprehensive conceptual grasping of the 
processes that produced religion.!4 


With regard to individual religious awareness, religious studies as Anesaki 
conceived it was clearly distinguishable from the comparative religion of the 
previous generation, as seen in the writings of Inoue Enryo and Kishimoto 
Nobuta.!5 A number of works in comparative religion or religious studies, such 
as Inoue's Jissaiteki shukyogaku and Rironteki shukyogaku (Religious Studies in 
Practice, Theoretical Religious Studies; 1887), Munzinger's "Shükyogaku no 
hitsuyo o ronzu" (The Necessity of Religious Studies; 1890), Minami Hajime's 
*Hikaku shukyogaku to Kirisutokyo" (Comparative Religion and Christianity; 
1890), or Kishimoto Nobuta's Shukyo no hikakuteki kenkyu (Comparative Study 
of Religion; 1894) had been previously published in Japan." Yet, as Anesaki 
insightfully noted, none went beyond assuming an externalized idea of the 
divine: "According to these methods the most universal definition of religion is 
“worship of God/gods.”!!” 
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Comparative religious studies must be viewed as similar to research on 
the universal psychology of religion, which has come to express the same 
yearning in religious terms. The reason for applying the comparative 
method is first, via comparisons, to clarify the historical affinities (the 
identical source and diffusion); then, in addition, by surveying the exten- 
sive resemblances in correspondences within human nature, to come to 
know how a universal study of religion should use this primary power.!$ 


Anesaki's most direct target of criticism was Max Müller, whose method 
involved going back to the source of religion by using linguistic comparisons. 
For Anesaki, who sought to understand religion within "human cultural his- 
tory" or “historical development," Müller's method seemed to treat lightly “the 
developmental principle of human spiritual life."!? In this period of time, 
along with working hard on his systematic construction of religious studies, 
Anesaki was engaged in research on the history of early Buddhism. Not merely 
critiquing the Mahayana scriptures for their lack of connection to the histori- 
cal Buddha, he addressed the problem from the standpoint of the develop- 
ment of faith, as something demonstrating how “Buddhist followers gradually 
turned their devotional feeling away from the human Buddha, pouring it into 
the so-called honbutsu and hoshinbutsu (primary Buddha or dharmakaya).”!?° 

At the time Müller's school of comparative religion was flourishing in 
Europe and the United States.! Clearly distinguished from Müller, Anesaki's 
scholarship was “a religious studies that must employ psychological and 
historical methods, assuming in general that religion is a phenomenon of 
human cultural history"22— that is, assuming that religion is a manifestation 
of psychological phenomena within a historical process. Whatever Anesaki's 
original position had been, he subsequently developed a different approach 
under the influence of C. P. Tiele and William James, who had been the first 
to depart from the earlier schools.!23 Anesaki's religious studies emerged as a 
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clear system around 1898, and his ideas were published in 1900 in the above- 
mentioned Shükyogaku gairon.?^ 

Anesaki began teaching religious studies at Tokyo Imperial University 
in 1898 and the professorship (koza) was founded there in 1905. Afterwards 
(here taking only the imperial universities as examples), professorships were 
established at Kyoto Imperial University (1906), at Tohoku Imperial University 
(1922), at Kyüshü Imperial University (1925); and finally Keijo (Seoul) Imperial 
University (1927). In the same period a religious studies society was founded 
in 1910 at Tokyo Imperial University and then in 1917 religious studies research 
groups were organized at both Tokyo and Kyoto imperial universities. The 
national Japan Society for Religious Studies was founded in 1930 (today the 
Japan Association of Religious Studies).!25 

Religious studies was steadily advancing as far as the scholarly world was 
concerned, and yet the views originating from religious studies did not hold 
much sway in society as a whole. As late as the mid-1920s it remained an 
academic discipline without a solid foundation. When the Tokyo newspaper 
Nichinichi shinbun published a series of articles surveying the academic world 
in Japan around that time, its comment regarding religious studies, whose 
founding father was Anesaki, was: 


It must be said that religious studies, which got its start at the end of the 
nineteenth century, is not very substantial. Even today, in the twentieth 
century, it is still fighting for the right to exist and be recognized in 
response to the question: what is religious studies anyway? As yet there 
does not seem to be a definite answer.!?6 


The already discussed inadequacies of their arguments notwithstanding, 
the advocates of national morality (kokumin dotoku)—who did not take the 


124  Arecord of lectures in the department of literature at the Tokyo Senmon Gakko was pub- 
lished in July 1898 under the old-fashioned title “Comparative Religion" However, the 
content was almost the same as that of Shükyogaku gairon published in 1900. Anesaki 
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that he wanted to call it shükyo soron in Japanese after the German term Allgemeine 
Religionswissenschaft, a concept that would clearly distinguish it from comparative reli- 
gion (letter dated 25 August 1898, from collected letters of Anesaki to Onishi, in Onishi 
Hajime, Ikuko shokanshü, p. 301). 
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position that religion is part of human beings' essential nature—remained as 
stalwart as before. The disciplines of history, literature, and philosophy were all 
engaged in the project of establishing national identity via the non-religious 
aspect of human beings. It was thought that the traditional Japanese spirit 
ought to be conceived only morally, understood in terms of a secular “doctrine 
of national character.” Institutionally, the mainstream of intellectual society 
adopted this same non-religious approach, and once the separation of the reli- 
gious and the secular was institutionally established, religion was considered 
a matter basically confined to the private affairs of the individual, so it was 
not easy for discourse to emerge in the public sector as it could for history 
or philosophy. 

However, because there was dissatisfaction with the public discourse of sep- 
aration of the sacred and the secular, other discourse in the field of religious 
studies—although in numbers it was a small minority—did begin to surface, 
starting from the dividing line between religion and morality. This movement 
appeared not only in religious studies, but also in the more reactionary form of 
Shinto Studies (Shintogaku). Shinto Studies was a Shinto-centered discourse 
that sought to transcend the unnaturalness of the doctrine according to which 
Shinto was not a religion. Here Shinto was seen not only as morality but as 
part of the religious domain and was considered to embody the structural ele- 
ments of a religion. This discourse presented Shinto as furnished with the ele- 
ments not only of a moral code but of a religion, an ultimate concept that 
transcended the religion vs. morality dichotomy.!2” 

Thus in the field of religious studies, Shinto was considered a part of the 
broader category of religion from the standpoint of the believer; but Shinto 
Studies considered religion to be part of the domain of the broader embrace of 
Shinto, so their two interpretations remained at odds.!?8 Both groups did agree, 
however, that the national morality argument that shrines were not religious 
was unnatural and that the debate ought to take into account religious ele- 
ments. On that point alone, the appearance of the religious studies discipline 
and Shinto Studies signaled that the time had come for public discourse that 
included not only the moral domain but also extended to the realm of religion 
in order to redress the unnatural dichotomy between the religious and secular 
in Japan, including theories on Shinto itself. 

However, the individual religious consciousness that was the basis of the 
religious studies approach was not that of the individual in isolation. Religious 
consciousness was understood to be universally present in all individuals, 
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but those individuals were ultimately to be understood as members of the 
nation-state. According to Anesaki, "The essential role of religion is reliance 
on the ideals of belief, discovery of the deep significance of the history of the 
nation, and, on that basis, elevation and purification of the ideals of the state.!?? 
In later years Anesaki put this vision of the “coincidence of state and religion"!30 
into practice by cooperating with the Ministry of Home Affairs on an event 
called the Conference of the Three Religions (Sankyo Kaido). Bringing together 
various Christian, Buddhist, and Sect Shinto organizations at the government's 
invitation, this meeting, held in 1912, was intended, "through unity of religion 
and the state...to heighten appreciation of the importance of religion among 
the general population.”!*! In that it sought to move away from specific religions 
towards the establishment of an alternative national consciousness, Anesaki’s 
ideas of religious studies drew on the ruling class’s concern for national gover- 
nance as seen in Inoue Tetsujiro's equation of the kokutai with morality.!?2 
Seen in this manner, religious studies could be said to have shared with 
liberal theology and advocates of national morality the notion that religion 
can be understood rationally. The discipline appeared to try to unite liberal 
theology's understanding of religion with that of the national morality project 
that sought to establish a national consciousness transcending specific reli- 
gious organizations. That vision could be seen as an attempt to bridge oppos- 
ing points of view, especially the stance on the part of the Meiji government 
that religion was not compatible with the state or with science. In the face of 
the national morality doctrine and the argument that the function of shrines 
was non-religious, it sought to mediate the conflicting views while protect- 
ing that which was religious. Moreover, the turn of the century was known 
as the era of "spiritual anguish."33 Young people dissatisfied with the formal- 
istic norms of national morality were searching for ideas that could fulfill 
their individuality from within, as offered by Naturalist literature or Takayama 
Chogyt’s ideas on Nietzsche. Patriotism increased over the course of the Sino- 
Japanese and Russo-Japanese Wars, yet with the advance of capitalist society, 
the gap between the rich and the poor widened and labor problems arose. The 
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government was in need of a new policy for winning the hearts of the people 
over to its cause. 

In this sense, while religious studies shared the emphasis on rational- 
ism with the national morality doctrine, it affirmed religion's unique role in 
addressing issues that could not be resolved by reason or moral rectitude, and 
in this it was in tune with the Romanticist introspection that was the trend of 
the times.!?* Considering that "The root of religious aspiration is “to transcend 
the finite and obtain the infinite,"35 Anesaki criticized the national morality 
doctrine as follows: 


Among those who assert that "ethical religion" is the sole genuine form of 
religion, many believe that this-worldly morality is the epitome of moral- 
ity. They declare that religion is incompatible with morality, and harmful 
to public morals. For this reason the human heart's affinity for the mysti- 
cal or devotion to the transcendent is made to submit to this-worldly 
morality.!36 


The morality Anesaki was talking about was not limited to secular ethics, but 
was something that “obediently cooperates in following a sense of the divine, 
or perhaps the thought of the final purpose of the divine.”!8” 

Religious studies was unsatisfied also by revealed religion, but it retained 
the potential to fulfill the religious needs of intellectuals who were not content 
with the milieu in which secular moral conduct reigned supreme. On the other 
hand, the government, which realized that the effectiveness of the national 
morality doctrine had run its course, began to see the potential of religion— 
as in the Conference of the Three Religions—as a new means for capturing 
people's hearts. 

In sum, the discourse of religious studies was ambiguous. To those with an 
inner yearning, it asserted that all individuals possessed an inner religious con- 
sciousness whether they belonged to a specific religious organization or not. 
Meanwhile, vis-à-vis the state seeking to unify the nation, the discourse indi- 
cated the possibility of controlling the minds of the people through religion. In 
other words, religious studies was attempting to offer a discourse that would 
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satisfy the desires of both individuals and the state and bind them together. 
However, more than during the period of the national morality ideology, the 
religious studies discourse offered an interiorized means by which national 
identity was made to permeate the individual. 

Given the orientation of religious studies to the state, and as long as prewar 
Japanese society was ordered on the principle of imperial sovereignty, the dis- 
course would inevitably be inclined toward nationalism. This tendency was viv- 
idly illustrated in Anesaki's planning of the Conference of the Three Religions 
sponsored by the Ministry of Home Affairs. Anesaki himself later recalled, 
“It was designed to support the Throne and the ever-increasing promotion of 
national morality."38 His inclination towards nationalism was evident in his 
position on the dispute that arose in 1911 over whether it was the Northern 
or Southern court that formed the authentic lineage of the line of emperors, 
when as a Southern Court side supporter he offered a fervent defense of the 
protection of the kokutai.13? This rather simple-minded orientation to the state 
stems from the same reason that none of the religions in Japan possessed the 
capacity for this-worldly criticism. Indeed, Anesaki's religious studies, precisely 
because of its purpose of making religion adapt to secular society by means 
of its rationalistic interpretations, was even less able to resolve the tensions 
between society/state and religion than the efforts of religionists. This could 
not have been easy for anyone who was a believer. In fact, at the Conference of 
the Three Religions, voices of concern did arise about the intervention of state 
authority among some members of the religions attending;!*° no such voices 
arose, however, from religious studies. 

If viewed from the side of believers who accepted nonrationality, the 
religious studies discourse and the rational view it espoused stood outside of 
the true world of religion and appeared to be an oppressive force that treated 
anything contrary to its standards as ignorant and unenlightened. That true 
religious viewpoint came to subsume in the category of religion all forms of 
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folk religion that had hitherto been rejected as superstition. At the same time 
it did not promise that all religions would be valued equally. 

Religious studies did, in fact, acknowledge the nonrational, in contrast to 
the national morality doctrine, which held rationalism supreme. The non- 
rationality it accepted, however, was limited to notions of transcendence or 
infinity in philosophical terms, and was thus ultimately restricted to the cat- 
egory of conceptualized belief. Matters of practice, even within religious stud- 
ies, were treated as superstitious. Although popular religion and folk beliefs 
were included in the category of religion, the discipline of religious stud- 
ies treated them as "pathological" forms requiring remedy.^? For example, 
Anesaki dismissed Tenrikyo as *an emotional religion of practice without any 
doctrinal, intellectual direction" and judged Shugendo and the new religion 
named Shinshükyo as “under the sway of some kind of delusional fantasies.”!*4 

Of course, this sort of religious studies discourse was not something that 
could change the self-perceptions of the new religions or followers of folk 
religion themselves. Those who supported the modern Western discourse, 
including scholars in religious studies, were really only some members of 
Japan's urban educated class—those who were directly under the influence of 
Western culture. The farther people were from that intellectual society and the 
closer they were to the life of the masses, the weaker was the influence exer- 
cised by the religious studies discourse. For example, concerning the degree of 
state influence on the new religion Konkokyo, Kozawa Hiroshi writes: 


For the ordinary membership whose greatest interest was their own per- 
sonal spiritual salvation, the question of the religious group's public sta- 
tus and changes in its doctrines [under the influence of the state] was at 
that moment just something added among other generalized issues that 
could not occupy them as an important concern. Further, in the case of 
Konkokyo, since the ideas of the founder basically did not harmonize 
with the kokutai ideology, it was only possible to solidly implant the idea 
of the kokutai among the membership through the mediation of the 
autonomous form of faith called toritsugi.!^^ 


This statement explains why the Western-derived word shükyo was not well 
suited to the Japanese world of belief. The issue is in a sense local, but there is 
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no doubt that it has greatly restricted the broader understanding of religion in 
Japanese society. 

Within the space formed by these various discourses, popular religions and 
folk beliefs were reorganized according to the expedient rationality of the 
times. What could not adapt was rejected as superstitious and harmful. At the 
same time, those who were lumped together as the *minshu"—the folk—were 
by no means a monolith; indeed, their world was the scene of increasing strati- 
fication. As pointed out by Oguchi l'ichi and Takagi Hiroo, impoverished farm- 
ers were in no position to adopt any tradition of popular thought, even one 
like that widespread among the Edo-period rural elite which has been called 
“common moral behavior" (tsuzoku dotoku).^* Restoration of respect for the 
world of the Japanese folk had to await their “discovery” by Yanagita Kunio 
(1875-1962) around 1910. Yet the image that would ultimately be ascribed to 
the folk through Yanagita's work was, again, filtered by Japanese intellectuals 
through proxy expressions of Western-type concepts. It was an image from the 
outset separated from the realities of everyday life.46 

So we can say that, while rationality had previously only denied religion 
from the outside, it had now moved into the world of religion itself through 
the discourse of religious studies, shining its light into every nook and cranny. 
Religions were defined in terms of rational concepts, and the various religions 
came to be evaluated according to that standard on the basis of religious stud- 
ies. Christianity had once been in firm control of the power to define the scope 
of religious discourse; now that position was usurped by academic rationality. 


The process of establishing a religious studies-type conception of religion 
in Japan extended over about a half century from the time of the opening of 
Japan to the end of the Meiji era. That is roughly parallel to the period from 
the signing of the first of the unequal treaties (beginning with the Treaty of 
Amity and Commerce in 1858) to the time the country regained full sovereign 
powers with the elimination of extraterritoriality (with the signing of the 1894 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty of Commerce and Navigation) and the restoration of 
customs sovereignty (with the 191 Japanese-American Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation). Along with transformations in the realms of government and 
culture, these treaties showed that Japan had reorganized itself in such a way 
that it could compete with the West in terms of its national identity. 
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The response of Japanese society to the impact of the West was of course 
not uniform in every respect. As seen in this chapter, the English word religion, 
introduced from the West with the opening of the country, entered the vocab- 
ulary only of intellectuals and the ruling class. Gradually, the idea of religion— 
its belief and practice, rationality and nonrationality, in the form of individual 
religious groups and as a form of national consciousness, did penetrate Japan, 
as it spread out into the many layers of society. 

In this dynamic structure “religion’—the concept of religion articulated by 
the discipline of religious studies and the English word introduced with the 
opening of the country—can be seen as a point of “arrival.” What had been 
achieved was the formation of a Japanese-type nation-state that had had to 
be speedily established following the Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese Wars 
to counter the assumptions of a political framework defined by the concepts 
of civilized, uncivilized, and primitive. What had been accomplished through 
linkages to the nation-state and to scientific rationality following the phase 
of separation of the religious and the secular, was the reorientation of the 
domain of religion in modern society and the maintenance of the autonomy of 
the state. Because of its Western guise, the new ways of thinking about religion 
came to exert an influence that defined all manner of other religious phenom- 
ena. The prototype of "religion" (shukyo) as Japanese understand it today was 
created at that stage. 

Then, having secured its national sovereignty and established its identity 
in line with the West, Japan developed itself by advancing into Asia. From the 
turn of the century onwards, Japan turned its repressive religious policies out- 
wards towards Korea and other colonies.'^? At the time, Anesaki described the 
attitude of Japanese towards other religions in Asia as follows: 


When thinking about the issue of religion in East Asia, and especially in 
the cultures of the South Seas (Nanpo), we must first note the indiffer- 
ence or lack of understanding towards religion among contemporary 
Japanese, especially intellectuals. Taking the situation within Japan as 
point of comparison, religion there has become so highly organized that 
many people only think of religion in the sense of institutions and do not 
think deeply about other kinds of issues. Whereas religion in Japan might 
be summed up well enough in terms of images of worship, founders, doc- 
trines, and clerical roles, would that accommodate the meaning of reli- 
gion for other, non-Japanese peoples?!4? 
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Where once Japanese society had been oppressed by the belief-centered ori- 
entation of the West, now Japan itself had become the agent of belief-centered 
suppression of the practice-oriented traditions of other parts of Asia.^? In the 
space of about fifty years after the opening of Japan, Japanese society recon- 
figured itself after the pattern of a Western-type identity intent on domination 
of the other. This is the dark side of the so-called modernization of Japanese 
society. The struggle to bridge the gap between “civilized” and “primitive” that 
stretched between the Western nations and Japan produced various fissures 
in the political and cultural integrity of the latter. Subsequently, however, that 
same struggle was repeated in relations between Japan and other Asian nations. 

Debate about the concept of religion does continue in Japan today. However, 
there is a tendency to trivialize the problem as simply a matter of conceptual 
definitions or issues of the special character of Japanese religion. This chapter 
has sought to make clear that the concept of religion cannot be seen as a mat- 
ter of neutral observation. Rather, it is created by consciousness and subject- 
hood (identity). From the time the concept of “religion” was first transmitted 
to Japan until now, the Japanese way of conceiving things has been completely 
changed by this process. Those who have been part of Japanese society have 
been caught up in the discourse; it was impossible to escape it. I would ask 
whether people will continue to see things simply on the basis of the domi- 
nant discourse? Or, by resisting here and there, will they try to bring to light the 
structure of oppressive spaces? What it is to be will reveal which way knowl- 
edge is facing within the hegemonic space of discourse. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Inoue Tetsujiro and the Debates on Religion 
and Philosophy 


One of the important landmarks of the lineage of "religion" in Japan is the 
course of lectures entitled "Comparative Religion and Eastern Philosophy" 
given at Tokyo Imperial University by Inoue Tetsujiro (1855-1944). Inoue, men- 
tioned several times in relation to the development of religious studies in chap- 
ter 1, earned his degree at Tokyo Imperial University before going to Germany, 
where he studied at Berlin University for a period of seven years between 1884 
and 189o. Inoue has been regarded up until now either as an introducer of 
German statist philosophy or as a nationalist ideologue.! In the latter guise he 
became prominent for his scathing attacks on Christianity in connection with 
the Uchimura Kanzo affair. Despite his erudition, he has been categorized as 
never having gone beyond a rather “pre-philosophical eclecticism,”? and even 
considering the political context of his times, his ideas have rarely been taken 
seriously as scholarship. 

Many have criticized Inoue's work as lacking intellectual depth, which was 
perhaps a product of the tension between scholarship and the political trends 
of his times. Yet Inoue can also be seen as a pioneering figure who organized a 
scholarly discourse through the social institution of Tokyo Imperial University 
to respond to the process by which Japanese society was being incorporated 
willy-nilly into the ideological context of the Western world. Indeed, we can see 
his words and deeds as representative of the intellectual discourse of the Meiji 
era. In the 1890s, buoyed up by the esprit of his sojourn of study in Germany, 
Inoue became the first Japanese professor of philosophy at the university. His 
presence would of course have been very influential in a social-institutional 
sense, but also made him a driving force in the world of Japanese scholarship. 

Some might say that Inoue's reputation as a serious philosopher today 
rests on the trilogy on Japanese Confucianism he published in the 1900-1906 
period while he was in the process of establishing the field of the history of 
Japanese philosophy? His defense of the Imperial Rescript on Education, 


1 For basic information, including Inoue's biography, writings and research, see Hirai 1983. The 
most detailed chronology of Inoue's life and work is Sakai Yutaka 1977. 

2 Oshima Yasumasa 1975, p. 65. 

3 lenaga1948, p. 179. 


[9] KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2014 DOI 10.1163/9789004272682 004 
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attacks on Christianity, and other political involvements in the decade before 
that, however, meant that he did not publish any major work of research dur- 
ing that period, so it has been assumed that he subsequently contributed little 
of scholarly importance. In fact, though, Inoue taught "Comparative Religion 
and Eastern Philosophy" at Tokyo University during this same period, and 
through these lectures and his own research and publications, he was vigor- 
ously involved in transplanting Western comparative religion and the study of 
East Asian thought, specifically Indian philosophy, to Japan during that time. 
Indeed, it was from among the students who attended his lectures— people 
such as Anesaki Masaharu in religious studies, Nishida Kitaro in philosophy 
of religion, Matsumoto Bunzaburo in Indian philosophy, Takase Takejiro in 
Chinese philosophy, Kanie Yoshimaru in ethics, Kuwaki Gen'yoku in philoso- 
phy, and others—that his successors, who would lead Japanese academia in 
the latter half of the Meiji era, emerged.^ 

In the first decade of the twentieth century, Inoue served on a number of 
government advisory committees and became a keen advocate of the national 
morality doctrine. In 1926 he was appointed to the House of Peers as an impe- 
rial nominee; his influence in society continued for a long time. In the world 
of scholarship, on the other hand, his heyday was more brief. There, by around 
1906, he had already come to be considered a figure of the past. Initially Inoue's 
academic discourse went hand in hand with his position in society, but the 
period when he exhibited significant leadership in Japanese academia lasted 
only from the late 1880s through the 1890s. It was in that initial interlude, how- 
ever, that Inoue, after returning from study in Berlin, delivered the lectures 
introduced here. Given over a span of seven years, beginning in the spring 
immediately after his return to Japan in 1891 and continuing up until July 1898, 
they were a product of the period when he did flourish as a scholar. 

Thelectures have often been referred to, as does former head of theJapanese 
Religious Studies Association Tamaru Noriyoshi, as the genesis of religious 
studies in Japan.? Tamaru and other scholars often introduce the title of these 
lectures and refer to Inoue's own memoirs, but no one ever mentions whether 
there were any manuscripts or primary documents transmitting the content 
of the lectures. As a result there has been no study of what specific position 
Inoue's lectures occupied in the context of religious studies of the time. No 


4 Inoue Tetsujiro 1930a, pp. 301-302. 

5 "In considering the basic nature of religious studies... we should first trace the name of this 
discipline.” Broadly speaking, in Japan, this discipline already has a history of several decades 
going back to 1890, when Inoue Tetsujiro gave the lectures on “Comparative Religion and 
Eastern Philosophy" Tamaru 1987, p. 12. 
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one has examined the relationship of this early manifestation of comparative 
religious studies with the religious studies of Anesaki and others who came 
after him. Unfortunately, accepted views of the content of the lectures have 
long remained unsubstantiated, without sufficient inquiry into the issues 
raised above. 

In the 1990s, it was reported by Imanishi Junkichi that manuscripts of some 
of the original lectures, written in Inoue's own hand, were preserved at the 
Tokyo Metropolitan Library, and photo-reproductions were published together 
with explanatory commentary? Even more recently manuscripts of lecture 
notes taken down by Anesaki Masaharu, a student of the Tokyo University phi- 
losophy faculty at the time, were discovered, and these were also published." 
Both of these sets of documents record original notes on lectures on Hinduism; 
in addition, a portion of Inoue's lecture on ancient Buddhism was edited and 
printed in 1902 under the title Shakamuni den (The Life of Shakyamuni, pub- 
lished by Bunmeido). However, because it was not regarded as one of his 
major works, it was never referred to as part of the main lecture series. Here, 
outlining the content of the “Comparative Religion and Eastern Philosophy” 
course, which has such seminal significance in the history of religious studies 
in Japan, I will try to situate Inoue's ideas on comparative religion within his 
own career as a scholar and ideologue and in the intellectual circumstances of 
Japan at the time. 


The "Comparative Religion and Eastern Philosophy" Lectures 


The course on religion formally began in the second semester of the 1890 aca- 
demic year and continued through the 1897 academic year.? As Inoue wrote in 
his memoirs, he “First covered all kinds of philosophy other than Buddhism, of 
course including the six classical schools of Hinduism" and "then introduced 


6 Imanishi 1990-1993. Documentation on Inoue, including his diaries, is preserved in the 
Tokyo Daigaku Shiryoshitsu, the Tokyo Metropolitan Library, and the Koishikawa Library 
in Bunkyo-ku in Tokyo. See Nakano Minoru 1989; Sakai Yutaka 1977; Tokyo Toritsu Hibiya 
Toshokan 1964; Hirai 1983, p. 309. 

7 Item 17 in the documentation relating to Anesaki Masaharu. For reproductions and explana- 
tions of the lecture notes, see Isomae and Takahashi 2003. 

8 Inoue had just returned from foreign study in Germany in October, so did not begin the 
lectures until the spring semester in 1891. According to the document "Overview of Imperial 
Universities" (preserved in the Central Union Library of Tokyo University), in the schedule 
for the academic year at that time, the new year began on u September and ended the follow- 
ing year on 10 July. 
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various other schools of philosophy, referring to both Japanese and foreign 
texts.” For his lectures on "The Origins of Buddhism,” given from 1895 to 1897, 
as he wrote, “I thought that I must first present the life of the historical Buddha, 
so I lectured on that topic."? 


Broad Outline of the Lectures 

In spite of the lecture series title, in reality it dealt mainly with "Indian phi- 
losophy" The lectures had a good reputation among the students and over a 
hundred gathered to attend in the Dai Kodo auditorium, until, it was said, they 
were “overflowing from the hall"? Anesaki, who made notes on the lectures, 
was one of these, but Nishida Kitaro was also in attendance.!! It is noteworthy 
that Anesaki, who contributed to the founding of the Tokyo Imperial University 
Department of Religion, and Nishida, who was involved in the founding of the 
religious philosophy faculty at Kyoto Imperial University, were both deeply 
interested in and attending Inoue's lectures at approximately the same time. 

The lectures he gave in the first four-year series were on “Pre-Buddhist phi- 
losophy,’ focusing mainly on the six classical schools of Hinduism. As Inoue 
himself explained, "Philosophy in India outside of Buddhism is called the 
ninety-five or ninety-six schools, but the nucleus of all these consists of six 
schools: Mimamsa, Vedanta, Samkhya, Yoga, Nyaya, and Vaisheshika.”!? Inoue 
often uses the term “Brahmanism” to refer to those schools, but they were not 
so much an integrated whole as a variety of philosophies of the Indian elites 
focused on worship of the Vedas.!? 

Both the original manuscripts in Inoue's own hand and Anesaki's notes on 
the lectures survive. Neither of them cover the entire contents of the lecture 
series, but they complement each other. From Inoue's manuscripts we can see 
that the lectures as a whole consisted of fifteen parts, but unfortunately nei- 
ther of the two sources records the content of the first seven parts or even the 
part titles. What can be seen today is limited to parts eight to fifteen, which 
correspond to the last half of the “Pre-Buddhist Philosophy" series. 


9 Inoue Tetsujiro 1973, p. 44. 

10 Takase 1931, p. 568; Tetsugaku zasshi 1896b, p. 931. 

11 Nishida Kitaro 1931a, p. 660; Imanishi 1990-1993 (39:1), pp. 6-10. 

12  Isomae and Takahashi 2003, p. 13. 

13 Already at the beginning of the nineteenth century, under the influence of Westerners, 
the term Hinduism was used for the folk religion of India. However, in Japan at that time, 
beginning with Inoue, researchers on India exclusively used the term Brahmanism. See 
R. King 1999, pp. 99-132; Niu 1896; Anesaki 18952. 
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Pre-Buddhist Philosophy 

Parts 1—7 missing 

Part 8: Nyaya School [Inoue manuscript, Anesaki notes] 

Part 9: Vaisheshika School [Inoue manuscript, Anesaki notes] 

Part 10: Yoga School [Anesaki notes] 

Part 11: Mimamsa School [Anesaki notes] 

Part 12: Vedanta School [Anesaki notes] 

Part 13: Jaina School [Anesaki notes] 

Part 14: Various Philosophies [Inoue manuscript] 

Part 15: General Evaluation of Indian Philosophy [Inoue manuscript] 


The only portion of the material on the lectures that was ever published was 
a short version called "Toyo tetsugaku shiso ni tsuite" (Concerning Eastern 
Philosophical Thought; April 1894), in which Inoue discussed Indian philoso- 
phy in general terms, and a short piece “Niyaya to Nigenshi no betsu" (The 
Distinction between Nyaya and Nirgrantha; June 1894),'^ which summarized 
the syncretism of Six Schools philosophy and Jaina teaching. Nothing else 
ever found its way into print. Consequently, while the Inoue manuscripts and 
Anesaki note materials are incomplete, they are still precious sources that tell 
us what Inoue talked about in his lectures. 

Finishing the Pre-Buddhist Philosophy lectures in 1894, from 1895 Inoue 
began his new series on "The Origins of Buddhism" An article in the Tetsugaku 
zasshi philosophy journal at that time! confirms that Inoue's purpose 
was to clarify the original ideas of Shakyamuni that constituted Buddhism 
at its inception. 

In contrast to the lectures on Pre-Buddhist Philosophy, the series on origi- 
nal Buddhist thought were later published. In 1894, Inoue published “Bukkyo 
no kenkyü ni tsuite" (On Research on Buddhism),'® dealing with his research 
methods, and in 1895, while the lectures were going on, he published other 
articles including “Indo rekishi ni okeru Shaka no ichi" (Situating Shakyamuni 
in Indian History) and "Shaka wa ikanaru shuzoku ka" (What Was the Ethnic 
Identity of Shakyamuni?), the latter taking up a discussion with the Asian his- 
tory specialist Naka Michiyo about Shakyamuni's ethnic roots. Subsequently 
in 1897, he published a small volume Shaka shuzokuron (On Shakyamuni's 


14 Inoue Tetsujiro 1894c. 

15 “Dr. Inoue intends, by going back to the earliest Buddhism, to investigate the original 
teaching of Shakyamuni, and in this way discover the true aspect of the principles of 
Buddhism,” Tetsugaku zasshi 1895a, p. 156. 

16 Inoue Tetsujiro 1894a. 
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Ethnicity) that was a collection of previously published essays." Inoue specu- 
lated that Shakyamuni's clan group was not Aryan, but originally derived from 
an ancient Iranian group called the Turanians who were of the same ethnic 
stock as Japanese. Here we can see his boast that Japanese Buddhism was a 
legitimate descendant of Shakyamuni's teaching. As I will describe later, this 
conviction that Japan's traditions should be recognized as legitimate took a 
very clear form from 1897. 

Inoue's Pre-Buddhist Philosophy lectures had also included his thesis 
about Shakyamuni, but it seems that he had not intended to publish all of 
his writings on comparative religion and Eastern philosophy.'® The lectures 
on Shakyamuni were very popular, however, and lecture notes on them were 
being copied and widely distributed, so by 1902, when the lecture series was 
over and there was a need to forestall the spread of false information, he pub- 
lished them through Bunmeido as Shakamuni den.? The manuscript notes for 
the "Shakyamuni thesis" part of the lecture series have yet to be discovered, but 
the table of contents of Shakamuni den unmistakably reflects the "Origins of 
Buddhism" lectures presented in the academic years 1895-1897, as listed below. 


History of the Origins of Buddhism 

Introduction [Shakamuni den] 

Part 1: The Place of Shakyamuni in History [Shakamuni den] 

Part 2: What Was Shakyamuni's Ethnicity? [“Shakamuni wa ikanaru shuzoku ka’ | 

Part 3: Shakyamuni's Place of Birth and Its Circumstances [Shakamuni den] 

Part 4: Shakyamuni's Place of Birth and Childhood [Shakamuni den] 

Part 5: Shakyamuni's Marriage and the Great Renunciation [Shakamuni den] 

Part 6: Shakyamuni's Study and Practice of Asceticism [Shakamuni den] 

Part 7: Shakyamuni's Attainment of the Way [Shakamuni den] 

Part 8: Shakyamuni's First Preaching of the Dharma [Shakamuni den] 

Part 9: Shakyamuni's Preaching of Dharma in the Yastivana Forest [Shakamuni 
den] 

Part 10: Shakyamuni in His Birthplace [Shakamuni den] 

Part n: Shakyamuni's Calling and His Preaching after Returning to His 
Birthplace [Shakamuni den] 

Part 12: The Circumstances of Shakyamuni's Death [Shakamuni den] 


17 Inoue Tetsujiro 1895a and Inoue Tetsujiro 1895b; Naka 1895; Tetsugaku zasshi 1895b. 

18  Inlater years he explained the delay in publication by saying that “without having com- 
pleted everything, I had tossed it all into the bottom of a box" Inoue Tetsujiro 1902a, 
‘Jobun,” p. 1. 

19 Inoue Tetsujiro 1902a, “Jobun,” p. 1; Inoue Tetsujiro 1973, pp. 44-45. 
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By 1897 the lectures on comparative religion and Eastern philosophy came to 
an end. Later Inoue recalled how his lecturing duties had gradually multiplied 
so that it became difficult for him to cover all of Indian philosophy and how he 
had *decided to pass on the task of lecturing on Buddhism from the standpoint 
of comparative religion in particular to Dr. Anesaki Masaharu."20 

As Anesaki recollected afterwards, "Professor Inoue's Eastern philosophy 
course covered the six classical schools of Indian religion, and my curiosity 
was aroused by names like the Chandogya Upanishad that poured out one 
after another" The lectures convinced Anesaki to follow his inclination to get 
involved in the study of Indian religion,”! and he took over as lecturer begin- 
ning in 1898. Inoue appeared to view Anesaki as one of his heirs, and in 1898 
served as supervising editor for Anesaki's Indo shükyoshi (History of Indian 
Religion) when it was published (by Kinkodo). In the same year Anesaki mar- 
ried Inoue's niece Inoue Masu. 

The lectures as given by Anesaki, retitled “Theories of Religious Studies,’ 
turned out to be rather different in character from Inoue's comparative reli- 
gion approach, which ironically would be gradually pushed out of the lime- 
light. Before we consider the fate of comparative religion, however, let us look 
in some further detail at the purposes underlying Inoue's lectures and what 
kind of historical significance they held. 


The Political Dimension of the Indian Religion Discourse 

Inoue Tetsujiro's lectures on Indian religion really centered, as we have seen, on 
Brahmanism and Buddhism. An article Inoue published in 1894 while he was 
lecturing, "Toyo tetsugaku shiso ni tsuite,” aimed to clarify the overall aim of 
the lectures. The article begins with explanations of the nature of Brahmanism 
as represented by the six classical schools, goes on to discuss the position of 
Buddhism in Indian thought, and then assesses the significance of the spread 
of what he calls Northern Buddhism to China and Japan. 

He first explained features shared by the six schools: 1) taking the Vedas as 
authoritative; 2) pessimism about existence; 3) the idea of the permanence 
of material substance; 4) the idea of the permanence of the spirit; 5) belief in 
reincarnation; 6) belief in karma; 7) interest in departure from this world and 
entry into another, i.e., the longing for liberation from the cycle of rebirth.?? 
These points can be confirmed in the manuscript written in Inoue's own hand.?? 


20 [Inoue Tetsujiro 1973, p. 45. 

21  Anesaki 1951, pp. 55-60. 

22 noue Tetsujiro 1894b, p. 20. 

23 Imanishi 1990-1993 (39:2), pp. 68-70. 
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The lectures presented the Vedanta school as the most profound of the 
Brahmanical traditions and Inoue was particularly interested in its teaching: 
"That which is always changing is the phenomenal world ...the fundamental 
body ofthe world is that which certainly does not change. What is this unchang- 
ing thing? It is Brahman. What is Brahman? It is Spirit. Thus it is thought that 
our own Spirit and this so-called Brahman are one and the same.”?? In these 
lectures, we can see the reflection of Inoue's belief that at the ultimate root of 
this world was a universal reality that took on a historical form and appeared 
as the phenomena of our everyday life; one can infer that Inoue was influenced 
by the neo-Hegelian philosophical doctrine of “the phenomenal is the real" 
that was circulating at the time.25 

Inoue considered Brahmanism to have been the "orthodoxy of Indian 
religion of Shakyamuni's time, and Buddhism to have been, “rather, the 
heterodoxy.?6 He explained the distinctive features of Buddhism as originat- 
ing in ^not worshipping the Vedas as sacred text" and in viewing Shakyamuni 
as a member of a Kshatriya clan, not a member of the Brahmin class.”2” 

Similarly, in an 1899 lecture titled “Budda ron" (On Buddha), Inoue attrib- 
uted to Buddhism the quality of “universality, which was different from 
Brahmanism’s discrimination on behalf of its own class: “Buddha did not estab- 
lish his teachings for a single people or clan group.’28 Yet on the other hand, 
certain features of Brahmanism mentioned earlier could also be observed 


nu 


in Buddhism, such as “pessimism,” “the permanence of material substance,” 
“reincarnation,” and “liberation from the cycle of rebirth.” In short, accord- 
ing to Inoue’s research on Brahmanism, “If Buddhism really has a close rela- 
tionship like this with Brahmanism, Buddhists should adequately investigate 
Brahmanism first.’29 Inoue believed that when the results of this study were 
compared with Buddhism, the position of Buddhism within Indian religion 
would become clear. In this sense, research into Brahmanism was simply the 
groundwork for Inoue; ultimately his main purpose in studying Indian religion 


was to investigate original Buddhism. 


24 Inoue Tetsujiro 1894b, p. 19. 

25 Inoue would consolidate his ideas on the “phenomenal is the real" in “Gensho soku jitsu- 
zai ron no yoryo" (Inoue Tetsujiro 1897b); the ideas were already incipient, however, in his 
earlier work “Rinri shinsetsu" (A New Explanation of Morality; Inoue Tetsujiro 1883a). For 
interpretations and evaluations of the doctrine, see Ito Kichinosuke 1955; Funayama 1959, 
pp. 131-45; Watanabe Kazuyasu 1985, pp. 115-19. 

26 Inoue Tetsujiro 1894b, p. 20. 

27 Inoue Tetsujiro 1894b, p. 22. 

28 Inoue Tetsujiro 1899, p. 21. 

29 Inoue Tetsujird 1895a (85), p. 22. 
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The reason Inoue singled out the life of Shakyamuni as "part of original 
Buddhism" in his lectures on comparative religion and Eastern philosophy was 
that Buddhism was at first established independently of Brahminism, while 
drawing on it, but then later mingled again with Brahmanism and other philos- 
ophies. Troubled by this situation, Inoue was attempting to uncover “the true 
face of pure original Buddhism" by reconstructing the life story of the founder 
Shakyamuni.?? In Shakamuni den, he cautioned Japanese Buddhists as follows: 


A great many elements original to Brahmanism are mixed into what is 
revered and considered to be Buddhism by Buddhists in our country. The 
flavor of pure original Buddhism therefore differs greatly. What is, for us, 
Japanese Buddhism is not the true face of Buddhism?! 


This view signaled the emergence of the daijo hi bussetsu ron (the argu- 
ment that Mahayana Buddhism does not represent the original teachings of 
Shakyamuni) on which Anesaki's 1899 work Bukkyo seiten shiron (History of 
Buddhist Texts; Kyose Shoin) and Murakami Sensho's 1901 Bukkyo toitsu ron; 
dai-ippen (On Unified Buddhism, Part One; Kinkodo) would elaborate. These 
publications referred to Inoue's research,?? and in fact the reverberations of 
Inoue's arguments were not confined to students but also had an impact on the 
entire world of Japanese Buddhism. It was said that "Professor Inoue's Eastern 
philosophy and comparative religion courses at Tokyo University have for a 
long time attracted the attention of Buddhist scholars."?? 

Inoue's ideas about original Buddhism were developed, as he himself 
acknowledged, under the influence of the Western researchers Paul Deussen 
and T. W. Rhys Davids. Still, in both the instances of Inoue and later daijo hi 
bussetsu scholars, the Japanese situation differed from that of the West. Like 
the Westerners, the Japanese scholars could assign a high value to origi- 
nal Buddhism's pure form of the teachings, but unlike the Westerners, they 
could not easily at the same time reject the evolved Mahayana form of those 
teachings. 

In “Toyo tetsugaku shiso ni tsuite,’ Inoue shifted the discussion from origi- 
nal Buddhism to Mahayana. Unlike the so-called Hinayana Buddhism that had 
branched out in Southeast Asia, he stated that in the Mahayana school nirvana 
was “not interpreted as nothingness,” but “as something quite different"; that 


30 Inoue Tetsujiro 1902a, “Jobun,’ p. 1; “Joron,” p. 25. 

31 Inoue Tetsujiro 1902a, “Joron,” p. 25. 

32 Kato Seishin 1932; Serikawa 1989; Yüzanjin 1895, p. 168. 
33  Hansei zasshi1897A<, p. 89. 
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is, “regarding its thought about the phenomenal world: in one sense it is about 
‘nothing, but in another sense it is rather about something mysteriously uni- 
fied with the fundamental nature of the world.” This revealed an understand- 
ing along the lines of Mahayana doctrines on the simultaneity of phenomenon 
and reality?^ Thus, according to Inoue, the Mahayana tradition in this philo- 
sophical sense was “identical” to Western philosophies such as those of Kant, 
Schopenhauer, or Eduard von Hartmann, and he praised Eastern philosophy as 
represented by Mahayana Buddhism as follows: 


It must be clearly asserted that the worldview of northern Buddhism con- 
tains profound truths, ... for that reason there is great value in the study 
of Eastern philosophy.?5 


What he was asserting was that Eastern philosophy had value because it was 
an intellectual tradition on a par with anything in the West. Yet such an asser- 
tion was premised upon logic of a very Western universalist nature, assum- 
ing the universality of Western values and proposing that Eastern philosophy 
was meaningful because it was a particular tradition within that framework of 
universality.?6 Matsumoto Bunzaburo, one of Inoue's students and a scholar of 
India, was probably quite right when he pointed out that “[Inoue] researched 
Eastern thought taking Western thought as the basis, and inJapan, he was prob- 
ably the first to do this."?? Indeed, at the same time that Inoue was lecturing 
on comparative religion and Eastern philosophy, he was giving a philosophy 
course that discussed Western philosophers such as Kant and Schopenhauer.?® 

However, how could pure original Buddhism be related to the transformed 
Mahayana Buddhism? Inoue expressed what he hoped to do: “After first 
describing the true face of original Buddhism, subsequently I want to clarify 
how its adaptation to various historical eras caused changes, and finally how 
the present Buddhism of our country came about.?? Afterwards, however, 
Inoue’s interests shifted and he never fulfilled this intent. 


34 Inoue Tetsujird 1894b, p. 25. 

35  InoueTetsujiro 1894b, p. 25. 

36 For an abundance of suggestions about the relationship between Western universalism 
and Asian studies, see N. Sakai 2000, pp. 71-94; N. Sakai 1997, chapters 1-4. 

37 Matsumoto Bunzaburo. "Shukuji^ (Congratulatory Address) In Inoue Sensei kiju kinen 
bunshü, Matsumoto Bunzaburo 1931, p. 591. For previous research touching on this point, 
see Oshima Akira 1996. 

38 Inoue Tetsujiro 1973, p. 44; Inoue Tetsujiro 1930a, p. 300. 

39 Inoue Tetsujiro 1902a, p. 25. 
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In the meantime, however, after thus establishing the position of original 
Buddhism in Indian religion, Inoue turned to comparisons with Christianity. 
His purpose was to "establish clearly the differences between Buddhism and 
Christianity" Because of Buddhism's “eternal existence of the material" and 
“idea of karmic law of cause and effect,’ Inoue considered it a philosophy that 
conformed to scientific rationality, since *it was a universal truth according 
to today’s scientific knowledge that no one could repudiate."7? In contrast, 
because Christianity did not have such characteristics, he criticized it as *an 
idea from a deeply ignorant past”?! that did not accord with science. 

Inoue assigned his students essays on topics such as "The Historical 
Relationship of Buddhism and Christianity" and “Comparison of Mahayana 
and Hinayana’ so it is quite likely that he dealt with these topics in his lectures. 
Further, in the portion of the lecture notes on Brahmanism that concerned 
differences between Christianity and Vedanta he performed the same sorts of 
comparisons—was salvation sought in “knowledge” or in “belief”? Is this world 
“an illusion" or do we entrust our hopes to a “future world”?—and reached the 
conclusion that Vedanta was superior to Christianity. 

Inoue's critical stance vis-à-vis Christianity, which extends back at least to his 
1893 article “Yasobenwakujo” (Criticizing Fallacies of Christianity), remained 
much the same for the rest of his life.^? As it happened, the period during which 
he was lecturing on comparative religion and Eastern philosophy coincided 
with the period of the debate on education and religion (known as the kyoiku to 
shükyo no shototsu) that unfolded from the time of the Uchimura Kanzo affair 
(1891) and into 1893. Inoue took the lead in this debate, taking the firm position 
that Christianity was not appropriate to the Japanese kokutai.*? And regarding 
the kokutai, it was also Inoue who wrote the Chokugo engi, a commentary on the 
"Imperial Rescript on Education" (Fuzanbo, 1891) which served as the official 
government interpretation of the document, following the lines of a reinter- 
pretation of Confucian filial piety from the viewpoint of Western philosophy.^* 

Inoue's criticisms of Christianity can be summarized in the following two 
points. First, as seen in his writings directly critical of Uchimura, Inoue argued 


40  InoueTetsujiro 1894b, pp. 23-24. 

41  InoueTetsujiro 1894b, p. 24. 

42 Inoue Tetsujiro 1883b. However, because one wing of liberal theology, the Unitarians, had 
a strong this-worldly orientation, the judgment was that there was no contradiction with 
the National Body doctrine. See Inoue Tetsujiro 1893a, p. 6. 

43 There is a considerable amount of research concerning Inoue's ideas about Christianity. 
Okita 1984; Valles 1965; Shibukawa Hisako 1971. 
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that an absolutist view of the existence of an otherworldly god as in Christianity 
would relativize existence in this world, undermining the absolutist basis of 
the kokutai, which consists of the ideology centered on the emperor and the 
principle of filial piety supporting it.45 Second, as he noted in his compara- 
tive religion studies, Christianity was an “unenlightened religion,’ one devoted 
to belief in a creator god and thus lacking in rational philosophy. This idea 
that religion was inferior to philosophy and morality was based on a theory of 
the evolution of the mind according to which the development of reason led 
to philosophy and moral rectitude.^9 In contrast to Buddhism’s many philo- 
sophical elements (although he considered Buddhism, too, a religion), Inoue 
declared that Christianity completely lacked such components. This position 
paralleled the European Enlightenment view of the separation of the religious 
and the secular, according to which religion was seen as a private, non-rational 
matter while morality was a public and rational matter, as represented by the 
Meiji Constitution promulgated in 1889. In his views on religion, morality, and 
philosophy Inoue was simply a product of his times. 

All these points seen together, it is clear that the lectures Inoue gave on com- 
parative religion and Eastern philosophy in this period were not something 
situated on an "impartial and unbiased standpoint"^? as Inoue himself later 
recollected, but deliberately intended to play a strong political role empha- 
sizing the superiority of Buddhism as an Eastern philosophy over Christianity 
from the West.*8 


Comparative Religion and Eastern Philosophy 
Inoue's juxtaposition of West and East, his contrasting of religion and philoso- 
phy, and his comparative religion project were of a rather different sort when 
compared to other scholars. Today, Inoue's is regarded as the first Western- 
style research on religion in Japan, but the decade between 1887 and 1896 was 
an era when not only he but a considerable number of other scholars took 
up the topic of comparative religion in a variety of ways. Based on Inoue's 
essays "Shükyo no kenkyüho ni tsuite" (On Methods of Research on Religion; 
1893) and the earlier-mentioned “Bukkyo no kenkyü ni tsuite,” I would like to 


45 Inoue Tetsujiro 1892d. 

46 Inoue Tetsujiro 1903b, p. 4. Kato Hiroyuki and others from the earlier period had assumed 
a materialistic evolutionary theory; Inoue's posture of support for spiritual evolution- 
ism probably went back to the first years of the Meiji period when he was a student. See 
Parson 1878. 

47 Inoue Tetsujiro 1930a, p. 301. 

48 Suzuki Norihisa 1979, pp. 104-106. 
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examine the methods of comparative religion at that time. It appears that by 
the time he returned to Japan in the autumn of 1890 Inoue had firmly adopted 
the comparative methodology.^? 

Inoue's methodology consisted of three aspects: historical research, com- 
parative scrutiny, and critical study. He adopted a set procedure: through 
historical research, both the origins of each religion and their development 
could be clarified. Then, by comparing religions, their superior and inferior 
points could be determined. Finally, based upon these relative strengths and 
weaknesses, each religion's pure ideal form could be critically elucidated. By 
using such methods, he believed it was possible to grasp what each religion 
was intended to be.9? Phrases such as “comparison of Buddhism, Laozi, and 


»& nu 


Zhuangzi, “comparison of Mahāyāna and Hīnayāna, 


» u 


critique of the Lotus 
Sutra text,’ “genuine and false in the Lotus Sutra,” or “defects of Buddhism" 
appear in the subheadings of a report by Inoue issued at the end of the aca- 
demic year. All of these reflect his research methods.*! 

Inoue wrote: "Studying each religion's doctrine separately does not allow 
the Buddhism in which we believe to flourish."5? This demonstrated his idea 
that the issue in such research was to overcome sectarianism and grasp an 
overall image of all the sects of Buddhism and Brahmanism. As is today indeed 
still strangely reflected in the modern concepts of Buddhism and Brahmanism, 
this kind of unified designation for religion began in the nineteenth century 
via contact with Christianity.9?? Especially from the late 1880s, coupled with the 
policy of separation of the sacred and secular, the concept of shükyo as some- 
thing in a particular category came to the surface. However, shükyo had not yet 
come to the fore as transcending the boundaries of different religions; rather, 
this early shiikyo was limited to a kind of preparatory knowledge for compari- 
son of religions. Inoue in the late 1880s and early 1890s was not himself a reli- 
gious believer, but his statement "True Buddhism releases a brilliant light into 
the universe; if we adapt it to today's society Buddhism will lead us well, as an 
active religion”?? showed that he anticipated the development of Buddhism. 
The reason his comparative religion and Eastern philosophy lectures in the 


49 This can be confirmed from the record of his conversation with a contemporary named 
Kato Kumaichiro. Kato Kumaichiro 1890. 

50 On the early, classics-oriented comparative religion of this period see Paden 1988, 
chapter 3; Sharpe 1986, chapter 2; Ryba 2001; Tull 1991. 

51 Tetsugaku zasshi 18968, p. 425. 

52 Inoue Tetsujiro 1893b, p. 105. 
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end focused mainly on Shakyamuni can be seen as deriving from Inoue's then 
high hopes for Buddhism. 

On comparative religion, as noted in chapter 1, Carl Munzinger (18641937) 
published an article "On the Necessity of Religion" (1890) in the German 
Evangelical Church journal Die Wahrheit. In 1893 Inoue Enryo published his 
lectures in the Tetsugakukan?? journal Hikaku shükyogaku (Comparative 
Religion), and in the following year the Unitarian Kishimoto Nobuta published 
manuscripts of his own lectures in the Tokyo Senmon Gakko journal Shukyo 
no hikakuteki kenkyu (Comparative Research on Religion; 1894). Lectures on 
comparative religion were offered by the Unitarians' Tokyo Liberal Theological 
Seminary and by the Universalists’ Universalist Theological Seminary59 As 
can be seen from this pattern, the central forces of comparative religion 
were Christian followers of the liberal theology persuasion along with some 
Buddhist scholars interested in such study. They got involved in comparative 
religion in connection with their study of theology, and while they recognized 
other religions as equally “religion,” they acted as believers in their own spe- 
cific traditions. Their ultimate goal was to advance the rationalization of the 
doctrines of their own school and to be able to persuade people of the superi- 
ority of their faith over other religions. 

What distinguished Inoue's approach to comparative religion was that it was 
advanced at the imperial university, a place independent from sectarian affili- 
ations. Although Inoue himself supported Buddhism, he did not have a spe- 
cific belief orientation. In not belonging to any specific sect and in exploring 
research in religion from a purely academic standpoint, Inoue's comparative 
religion can be regarded as the forerunner of the religious studies of Anesaki 
and others who entered the picture in the late 1880s. 

Another feature of Inoue's comparative religion, which is also revealed in 
the name of his course—“Comparative Religion and Eastern Philosophy"— 
was his joining of religion together with philosophy. Part of his interest in 
Shakyamuni was that the sage represented a "combination of remarkable 
religious figure and profound philosopher"? As mentioned earlier, Inoue was 
influenced by Max Miiller’s theories on the Vedas as well as by research by Rhys 
Davids, Oldenberg, Paul Deussen, and others on original Buddhist texts. In con- 
trast to Müller, who is viewed as the founder of comparative religion, the latter 


55 The Tetsugakukan, usually considered the first institute for philosophical studies in Japan, 
was a private school in Tokyo founded in 1887 by Inoue Enryo; it evolved into today's 
Toyo University. 

56 See chapter 5 below. 

57 Inoue Tetsujiro 19023, “Joron,” p. 3. 
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figures are widely known as scholars not of religion but of Eastern philosophy.5? 
The two currents co-existed in Inoue because both— being of the deistic incli- 
nation in rationalist interpretation of religion— sought to reduce religion and 
philosophy to their primal forms. 

From the 1890s up to the present, Inoue has been viewed not as a scholar of 
religious studies but as the father of the history of Eastern philosophy in Japan. 
The Comparative Religion and Eastern Philosophy lectures were often called 
the “Eastern philosophy" courses for short, even by Inoue himself5?? Even 
though the content of the lectures was entirely Indian philosophy, it was never 
called “Indian philosophy.” In later years, Inoue offered the following explana- 
tion about his presentation of the relationship between religion and philoso- 
phy in the lectures: 


Before I went to Europe, the main aspect of Eastern philosophy I taught 
was Chinese philosophy, but after returning home...I largely applied 
myself to Indian philosophy, ranging as far as the non-orthodox philoso- 
phies outside of the six classical schools; and later I began lectures on 
Buddhism. When one tries to lecture on Indian philosophy and Buddhism 
one always faces the problem of “what is religion?” Although in a way 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, for instance, are philosophies, in another 
way they are religions. Religion and philosophy have an intimate, insepa- 
rable connection. Here although the lectures were on philosophy, because 
of such problems, it was necessary to refer to religion. In this case, whether 
involving Judaism or Christianity, we must do research that explains 
them and compares and contrasts them.9? (emphasis added) 


Already in 1883, before going overseas to study, Inoue had lectured on Eastern 
philosophy. After returning to Japan, in his Comparative Religion and Eastern 
Philosophy lectures he simply changed his main topic from Chinese to Indian 
philosophy. But, as before, the lectures were on philosophy. The exception 
was that in the case of Indian philosophy, whether Brahmanism or Buddhism, 
although Inoue considered the subject matter philosophy, he had to empha- 
size the religious issues because these traditions simultaneously had religious 


58 Inoue Tetsujiro 1893b; Inoue Tetsujiro 1973, pp. 23-28. On Indian studies in the West in 
that era, see Almond 1988; Neufeldt 1980; Droit 2003; Musashino Joshi Daigaku Bukkyo 
Bunka Kenkyüjo 1979, chapter 2; Kubota Chikara 2000. 

59 Inoue Tetsujiro 1973, p. 44; Inoue sensei kiju kinen bunshü, pp. 568, 585, 591, 654, 660; 
Anesaki 1951, pp. 55, 61. 
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elements. If it is assumed that Inoue undertook the body of his lectures with 
a perspective focusing on Eastern philosophy, then the "Eastern philosophy" 
appelation is convincing. 

Inoue believed the raison d'étre of religion lay solely “in elevating and 
improving public morality,” so the various religions of the mid-Meiji period 
seemed to Inoue to be ineffective: "Because all of our religions are imperfect 
in that respect, they are incapable of compensating for the weaknesses of our 
educational system"! For this reason he promoted the idea that it was neces- 
sary to create "a new, unified religion, taking the common points of various 
specific religions and blending and modifying them"—an “ethical religion" to 
replace the established religions.8? That would at the same time “utterly elimi- 
nate elements of superstition, paving the way for a morality that is identical 
with religion"? This notion was based on the idea of spiritual evolution in 
which religion was expected to develop, through reason, toward morality or 
ethics. His statements about the need for a unified religion that would tran- 
scend the different denominations became increasingly strident in the 1890s 


E 


and thereafter.9^ In the Association Concordia (Kiitsu Kyokai Ji$— fi) orga- 


nized in 1912, in which he was an active member, Inoue stressed the need for a 
unified "ideal religion." It should be noted that this was in contrast to Anesaki, 
who presumed the independence of each religious group. The difference in 
their two viewpoints was quite striking.95 

Around 1890 there was a movement to create a religious organization— 
either asa unification of established faiths or as a separate branch of an existing 
religion—as an alternative.99 Inoue himself often used the term "new reli- 
gions,” but his own aspiration for a unified religion was even older, going back 
to the early 1870s. In an article entitled “Rinri shinsetsu" (A New Explanation of 
Morality; 1883) published before going to study in Germany, he wrote about the 
need for the establishment of *a not-yet-existing kind of higher religion" based 
on ethical principles.57 

Until the late 1880s, Inoue placed his hopes in Buddhism as the established 
religion to serve as the foundation for this unified religion, and his lectures on 


61 Inoue Tetsujiro 1902c, pp. 130, 143. 
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Comparative Religion and Eastern Philosophy were connected with this period 
of his thought. Because the main point of his arguments on original Buddhism 
was that it was “the most profound and the most sophisticated of religions" and 
one that “had a great influence on Japanese culture,” his lectures supported his 
aspirations for Buddhism, including the reform of its weaknesses.58 

However, as indicated in his statement that the purpose of "Buddhism is to 
educate society,’® for Inoue ultimately religion was still nothing more than a 
means for unifying society. For a deistic intellectual like him, the difference 
between morality and religion was negligible and made it possible in the 
Comparative Religion and Eastern Philosophy lectures to present religion and 
philosophy side by side. Such treatment of religion reduces it to morality, and 
in that context comparative religion was expected to play the role of rationaliz- 
ing religion by “transforming it in accordance with the conditions of society"? 
Inoue's views were difficult to accept by either liberal theologians who were 
believers or by Buddhist scholars, even though they were also devoted to com- 
parative religion, because Inoue focused on morality. His position insisting 
that "religion should not exist, only morality should exist" elicited a strong 
reaction; he was dismissed as suffering from “a scholar's delusions."! 


Developments in the History of Eastern Philosophy 


Why did Inoue set his sights on Eastern philosophy? As a pioneer in the study 
of Eastern philosophy in Japan and as a Tokyo University professor, he was in 
a position to disseminate his discourse throughout intellectual society. The 
motivation for this, however, was not confined to him as an individual but 
must also have had meaning in the broad spectrum of Japanese intellectual 
society from then on. 


West versus East 
As noted above, the period when Inoue studied in the West was one when 
research on the Vedas and original Buddhism was flourishing there, and Inoue's 
research on India indisputably began under that influence. However, in con- 
trast to the research on India of Müller and others, which was geared toward 
Westerners who had emerged from the Western tradition of Orientalism, 
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Inoue's scholarship— even if it tended to imitate the way the study was pur- 
sued in the West—had to transpose the study in a way that would be mean- 
ingful for Japanese.7? As already pointed out, the ultimate purpose of Inoue's 
research on India was to clarify original Buddhism. The reason that Inoue's the- 
sis about Shakyamuni, unlike Western research on Buddhism, did not develop 
toward the idea of denying the legitimacy of Mahayana (the daijo hi bussetsu 
ron) was perhaps only natural, given that his research would be for the sake of 
“a Buddhist country like Japan."/3 

As a first-term student at Tokyo University, Inoue had heard dharma talks 
on the "Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana" from the Soto Zen priest-scholar 
Hara Tanzan (1819-1892), and also seems to have developed an interest in find- 
ing correspondences between Buddhism and Western philosophy.”* Inoue 
began substantive research on the history of Eastern philosophy immediately 
upon his graduation when, beginning in 1880, he was put in charge of com- 
piling a "history of Eastern philosophy" at the government's Department of 
Education Compilation Office. After that, in 1882 he accepted a post as assis- 
tant professor at Tokyo University, where he continued his work on compiling a 
history of Eastern philosophy. From 1883 he took up Chinese philosophy as his 
main topic and began to lecture on “history of Eastern philosophy.” In 1884 
he headed for Germany to further his studies, and once there felt all the more 
keenly the need to study the history of Eastern philosophy. He later recalled a 
conversation with a scholar of law named Stein as follows: 


Ipaida visit to Stein, who stated: In Eastern philosophy, there are no rules 
of argument; in contrast, Western philosophy is totally logically devel- 
oped. I replied: That is a complete misconception. Firstly, what evidence 
have you that there are no such rules in the East? How can you say such 
a thing?76 


72 Concerning how Orientalism is not projected unilaterally from the Western side, but is 
also taken up internally and subjectified as a universal by the side which is projected 
upon as well, see R. King 1999; Chen 1995. For a work analyzing the Western Orientalist 
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73 Inoue Tetsujiro 1973, p. 44. 
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Regarding Stein's declaration that philosophy did not exist in East Asia, Inoue 
was determined to assert to Westerners, as well as to Japanese themselves, that 
East Asia did have philosophy on a par with what existed in the West. His reac- 
tion to Stein's view can be seen also in the anti-Christian views mentioned 
above that he held throughout his life. Ten years later, he wrote: 


When European and American missionaries came to our country, they 
preached that Christianity was the only true religion in the world. But 
from the outset, they did not study Japanese and Chinese religions, but 
considered only their own religion to be solely correct and without peer. 
In attempting to convert the ignorant and unenlightened of our country 
into their fold, they were paragons of ignorance." 


Here we can see the Japanese sense of nationality emerging in resistance to the 
West as revealed in a statement Inoue made immediately after he returned to 
Japan in1891: “When [Japanese are] following the religions of other, non-Japanese 
countries, they must be very cautious about developing too much respect and 
reverence for those countries that are the fountainheads of those religions"? In 
order to develop a Japanese identity that could stand up to the West—regarding 
which Inoue often mentioned the concept "philosophy, since he regarded phi- 
losophy as the foundation of the validity of his argument—Japanese philosophy 
and religion must be re-oriented within that universality so as to go beyond mere 
reception of Western philosophy. As Inoue himself recognized, as long as the 
Western Other was viewed as universal, Japan could not construct its own intel- 
lectual identity without the approval of that Other.” 

Inoue's ideas thus show how closely tied was research on intellectual history 
in Japan to the West-centered orientation from which it sprang. Inoue's philos- 
ophy has been criticized for being compromising and eclectic, but that was to 
be expected since his purpose was to re-read Eastern Philosophy in a Western 
manner. What is more problematic, however, is that even today, Japanese still 
think in a space of discourse that is premised upon Western logic. In this we 
stand on ground that is little different from that of Inoue. 

But it is wrong to say that Inoue was satisfied with merely compar- 
ing Japanese and Eastern thought to Western thought. Working upon the 
premise of a Western-type universality, he criticized the Western view of 
Buddhism: "Since Europeans and Americans teach and study Hinayana 
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Buddhism, inferring that this is the whole of Buddhism, their view is griev- 
ously confused."?? He criticized the biases of Western research on Asia and 
forcefully argued that Japanese ought to take the lead in researching aspects of 
Japanese and Chinese philosophy that Westerners had not yet pursued. That 
was something he himself had felt when on Western soil, beginning when he 
attended the International Conference of Oriental Studies in 1887,?! but it 
was also something frequently pointed out by Westerners. When Inoue, for 
example, mentioned his interest in writing about Eastern philosophy to Otto 
Liebman (1840-1912), he recalls that the German philosopher was very encour- 
aging, saying that material on Indian philosophy was insufficient despite the 
publications of Oldenberg and Max Müller, and that descriptions of Chinese 
and Japanese philosophy are extremely limited, especially for Japanese phi- 
losophy. He urged the young Inoue to write a general history of Eastern phi- 
losophy, telling him that *it would be a greater accomplishment than receiving 
an imperial medal"? 

Within Japan, a recognition had spread among intellectuals that ^we must 
now universally admit, though hesitantly, that no distinctive philosophy has 
ever existed or is being established in our country"9? When Japanese referred 
to philosophy, it consisted entirely of scholarship relating to the West.8* 
Observing this situation, Inoue began to consider working on Japanese and 
Chinese philosophy himself. For Inoue, of course, this must have seemed the 
perfect opportunity to establish a national identity for the Japanese people 
and subsequently an identity for East Asia. 

Immediately after his sojourn in Germany, Inoue began teaching Indian 
philosophy in the Comparative Religion and Eastern Philosophy course, and 
parallel to that, published several papers on a variety of subjects, beginning 
with one presented at the 1890 International Conference of Oriental Studies in 
Stockholm entitled "Sei zen aku ron" (Is Human Nature Fundamentally Good 
or Bad?), and several relating to the Chinese philosophy of Confucianism and 
the thought of Laozi and Zhuangzi.?* But it seems that the reason he did not 
immediately pursue research on Japan but rather took up India was that there 
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was a substantial amount of Western scholarship available to him in the case 
of either Hinduism or original Buddhism. He may have sought to introduce 
such work as a means of transplanting to Japan the results and methods of 
Western research on Eastern philosophy and comparative religion. In addition, 
prior to studying abroad, Inoue had already given lectures at Tokyo University 
concerning Chinese philosophy and to some extent had already accumulated 
knowledge about it. 

Inoue had two images of Asia in mind at that time: one centering on India 
and the other on China. When he evoked "Asia" as the region that shared 
Buddhism, he meant Asia in the broad sense encompassing India; but when he 
referred to understanding through Confucianism, it was East Asia that came 
to the forefront. There were in his mind Asia as Buddhist culture sphere and 
the Asia of the Confucian culture sphere. But in either case, he posited Japan 
in a separate sphere. The direction of Inoue's discourses—about Mahayana 
in the case of Buddhism or about Japanese Confucianism in the case of 
Confucianism—moved towards his decision to study Japanese philosophy 
as he had envisioned since his return from Germany. He noted that, “Because 
Iam now continually working with the aim of perfecting Japanese philosophy, 
any earlier intention of mine to complete the study of the history of original 
Buddhism seems to be in the distant future."56 Except for Shakamuni den he 
abandoned his research on India and China without publishing his conclusions 
on the subject and turned to the study of the history of Japanese philosophy. 


Shifting Towards the Study of Japan 
From 1900 Inoue published his so-called trilogy on Japanese Confucianism: 
Nihon Yomei gakuha no tetsugaku on the Wang Yang-ming school (1900), 
Nihon Kogakuha no tetsugaku on Ancient Learning (1902), and Nihon Shushi 
gakuha no tetsugaku on the Zhu Xi (Chu Hsi) school (1905; all from Fuzanbo). 
In that period he also worked on reproduction versions of source docu- 
ments in Japanese Confucianism, including Nihon rinri ihen (Japanese Ethics 
Compendium, 1901; published by Ikuseikai, edited with Kanie Yoshimaru) and 
Bushido sosho (Bushido Library; 1905, published by Hakubunkan, edited with 
Arima Sukemasa).?" As the book titles suggest, Inoue in this period sought 
in Confucianism the distinctive features of Japanese and Eastern thought. In 
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the end, between the Buddhist and Confucian images of Asia, it would be the 
Confucian sphere that would be the basis of his understanding of East Asia 
and Japan. 

The direct stimulus that prompted him to pursue this series of studies on 
Japanese philosophy was his attitude towards the West. At the International 
Conference of Oriental Studies in Paris in 1897, Inoue presented a paper 
entitled "Seiyo bunmei no donyü izen ni okeru Nihon tetsugaku shiso no hat- 
tatsu ni tsuite" (On the Development of Philosophy and Thought Before the 
Introduction of Western Civilization) which was mainly an introduction to 
Confucianism in the Edo period.88 It was following this conference that he 
became fully engaged in research on Japanese philosophy with Confucianism 
as its axis: 


After I got back to Japan, I came up with the idea of compiling an outline 
of the history of Japanese philosophy and thought. With that in mind, 
Ilectured at the university on Yomeigaku, Ancient Learning, the Zhu Xi 
School, the Eclectic School [Setchugaku], and others. That led me even- 
tually to the history of Shinto in Japan.8? 


It was in 1898, the year after his trip to Paris, that Inoue transferred the 
Comparative Religion and Eastern Philosophy teaching responsibilities to 
Anesaki, shifted his own energies to teaching on the history of Japanese 
philosophy?? and publishing the cluster of works listed at the beginning of 
this section. In this same period Inoue organized, with Kimura Takataro and 
others, the Dai Nippon Kyokai (Great Japan Association), a group that dis- 
seminated the ideology called Nipponshugi (Japanism). It was described as a 
movement that "opposing all religions, especially Buddhism and Christianity, 
sought to create an ideal for the Japanese people through nationalism"?! He 
criticized religion as pessimistic and ignorant and a hindrance to the unifica- 
tion of the people.?? 
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It was exactly this period when Inoue began to strongly advocate religious 
integration in the form of “ethical religion” and the "ideal religion."?? The idea 
was to dismantle the independence of the separate religions and merge them 
allfollowing the aspirations of Nipponshugi, which sought to blend all religions 
together into the so-called national morality. Around 1900 Inoue accepted the 
separate elements of the various religions equally and did not go beyond the 
idea that religions ought to be made to evolve into a system of ethics. However, 
by the second decade of the twentieth century, with the promulgation of the 
Imperial Rescript of 1908 (Boshin Shosho), which decreed that the government 
and the people were “one body,” he began to advocate the inculcation of the 
discourse on national morality throughout society.°+ Coupled with the oppor- 


tunities afforded by the revival of classical Chinese studies (Kangaku RF) 
at that time,” he clearly viewed Confucianism as being the axial philosophy 
for Japan. By this point his former favorable attitude towards Buddhism had 
disappeared. He now completely rejected it, calling it, just like Christianity, 
pessimistic, superstitious, and “the religion that would ruin the nation."96 
Confucianism, however, he praised as follows: 


Even after the beginning of the Meiji era, Japanese education has assumed 
a Confucian form, a form like the teaching established by Confucius. It is 
definitively not founded on either Buddhism or Christianity, but rather 
on pure moral teaching [tokkyo (&2&].9? (emphasis added) 


The word tokkyo seen here had often been used among intellectuals in early 
Meiji to translate religion, but as the term was later supplanted by the arrival 
of the neologisms "shükyo" and “dotoku,” it was subsequently forgotten. In the 
first decade of the twentieth century?! Inoue went back to the earlier term for 
a reason. Originally the concept of tokkyo indicated a harmonious whole com- 
bining religion and morality; as Inoue noted, “Morality is primary, but includes 
religious elements" (Dotoku ga shu de aru ga, sore ni shükyoteki bunshi ga 


93 Inoue Tetsujiro 1902c. 

94 Inoue Tetsujiro 1909a; Inoue Tetsujiro 1912a; Yamada 1972; Morikawa 1986; Morikawa 1987, 
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95  Uchikoshi 1993; Kenj6 2008; Asanuma 2009. 

96 Inoue Tetsujiro 1910b, p. 27; Inoue Tetsujiro 19118, p. 125. 

97 Inoue Tetsujiro 1910b, p. 27. 

98 Inoue used the word tokkyo (“teaching of morality") in the late 1890s (see e.g., Inoue 
Tetsujiro 1900, “Jo,” p. 2), but it was only late in the following decade that it became a key 
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fukumare[ru]).99 However, in referring to religious elements, he still rejected 
the "other worldly" types of thought like Christianity or Buddhism that were 
critical of the present world. This resulted in the dominance of the positive 
Confucian this-worldly character, as expressed in the words “a belief in heaven 
as each of us has in mind.”!0° 

Here can be seen indications of a shift from touting the supremacy of eth- 
ics up to 1900 towards somehow incorporating religious piety within morality, 
which moderated his touting of the supremacy of ethics.!?! However, it should 
be noted that Inoue’s axis remained the “secular, realistic” national moral- 
ity, and that through “Confucian benevolence in accordance with the social 
order,” it absolutized the emperor at the apex of Japanese society.!© As before, 
Inoue remained a figure of the Meiji Enlightenment, but in order to preach 
the national morality to the younger generation that emerged after the late 
1890s (known in Japan as the hanmon no sedai «RES DHEN or “spiritual anguish 
generation”) it was necessary for him to appeal to their inner selves. The cur- 
rent of the times had already shifted away from Enlightenment thought to 
Romanticist passions.!03 

Inoue’s Confucianism was limited to that which had become Japanized; 
it was distinct from the Chinese tradition, which (for example) admitted 
political revolution.!°* What this meant was the foregrounding of the “line 
of Emperors unbroken for ages eternal” (as in the Meiji Constitution) which 
unified veneration of ancestors and the patriarchal family system (kazoku 
seido) and made the Japanese polity (kokutai) unique.!° Already in 1891, in the 
commissioned work Chokugo engi, Inoue had extolled “filial piety, obedience, 
loyalty, faithfulness,’ and “common love of the nation,” all emphasized as 
the special qualities of the Japanese race backed up by historical tradition. In 
tandem, Shinto came to have major significance for him. Until the beginning 
of the 1890s, Inoue had been quite critical of the quality of Shinto religiosity, 
saying, for example that “popular Shinto is just a lot of superstition,” but by 
1900 he had increasing opportunities to speak about Shinto, until finally he 
recognized that it held the position of an “ethnic spirit” (minzokuteki seishin 
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ESRB fth), i.e., the core of the national morality that combined veneration 
of the ancestors and the family system. Ultimately Inoue would declare that 
he advocated Shinto “as the standard (hon'i 25157); Christianity, Buddhism, or 
whatever other religion would be absorbed within it... Shinto arouses a spirit 
of unifying the world.” This led him even to deem Shinto the central tradition 
of thought of the whole world.!07 

During the period 1886 to 1896, Inoue had been the one who poured energy 
into establishing a place for Asia and Japan using Western-type universalism as 
the basis. By the second decade of the twentieth century, however, he was com- 
pletely committed to foregrounding the uniqueness of Japan.!9 This is plain 
from his usage of the terms rinri and dotoku.!?? Up to 1900, he had evoked the 
universal concerns of human conduct as rinri or dotoku nearly synonymously. 
But by 1910 he linked the term dotoku to Japanese ethnicity, calling it minzoku 
dotoku (national morality)—“morality” was “Japanese morality"—and the 
term ethics, which had once had the connotation of universality, he assigned 
the role of supporting the uniqueness of that morality. 

As already noted, Inoue's idea of “the phenomenal is the real," which served 
as the foundation of his epistemology, was to be understood as the particular 
and the universal merging with each other. However, at the same time that 
it offered a way to bind the two together, it also held the danger of reducing 
the universal to the particular. Inoue's argument from 1912, the beginning of 
the Taisho period, was that the "Japanese ethnic spirituality" as embodied in 
Shinto was, "seen philosophically, the only real existence in the universe." Thus 
he came to completely affirm that particularity, in an exclusivist form sup- 
ported by universality." 

What led Inoue to emphasize particularism? A full consideration of the 
connections with his times would require a separate study, but according to 
current research on political and economic history it can be concluded that 
Japan's victory in the Russo-Japanese War (1904-1905) played a decisive role. 
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As a result of that victory an intense sense of pride pervaded the entire popu- 
lation. Japan was no longer a nation lagging behind the West, but one that 
ranked among the great world powers. Now people saw their nation as one 
among others in the world, and a nation endowed with a unique historical 
tradition. Yet together with this upsurge of nationalism, a sense of spiritual 
agony pervaded the country's younger generation, which manifested itself in 
the literary currents of Romanticism and Naturalism as well as in the rise of 
the labor movement and socialism in reaction to the injustices of develop- 
ing capitalism.!! The national governing elite was driven by a feeling of crisis 
about the need to integrate people into the nation even more firmly. The schol- 
arship of Inoue Tetsujiro, standard-bearer of the governing elite, reflected the 
situation in typical fashion. 


The Subdividing of Scholarship 

This chapter examined Inoue Tetsujiro's scholarship and the ways it changed 
in the years just before the end of the Meiji period in 1912. After graduating 
from Tokyo University in the early 1870s, Inoue had begun to devise a “history 
of Eastern philosophy" focusing on Chinese philosophy. At that time Japan was 
still subject to the unequal treaties imposed by the European and American 
great powers and was at risk of being turned into a colony. The Meiji gov- 
ernment's initial attempt to indoctrinate Japan as a Shinto nation collapsed, 
yet conditions were still such that Western-style freedom of religion had not 
been established and, as Inoue described the situation: “In recent days the 
people of our country, regardless of whether young or old, and irrespective 
of social status, are infatuated with the influx of Western studies.” Sensing 
a counter-reaction to the tide of Westernization in Japanese society, he began 
to think of constructing a history of Eastern “philosophy” that could compare 
favorably to that of the West. 

That interest strengthened from 1884 to 1890, as Inoue took advantage of 
his study in Germany. After his return to Japan he delivered lectures on com- 
parative religion and Eastern philosophy with a focus on India mixed with 
research on Chinese philosophy, advancing the field he called history of 
Eastern philosophy.!? The promulgation of the Meiji Constitution introduced 
the separation of the sacred and secular, at least for appearance’s sake. It was 
the product of Japan’s adoption of modern Enlightenment theory, and in intel- 
lectual society religion and (secular) morality—shükyo and dotoku—became 
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clearly distinguished. That morality, moreover, which was linked to the public 
sphere—in contrast to religion which was limited to the private sphere—was 
now emplaced in a superior position since it was considered to be derived 
from rationalism. The debates on education and religion sparked by the prom- 
ulgation of the Imperial Rescript on Education (1890), for which Inoue wrote 
the officially sanctioned commentary, clearly illustrated the anti-Christian or 
anti-religion atmosphere among the Enlightenment intellectuals of that period. 

Inoue's lectures on Comparative Religion and Eastern Philosophy intro- 
duced in this chapter were delivered from that viewpoint. Based on the con- 
viction that religion was nothing more than the immature form of philosophy 
or morality, and treating Brahmanism and original Buddhism as a part of the 
history of Eastern philosophy, the lectures asserted that Eastern thought was 
equipped with a philosophical tradition superior to that of Christianity. The 
methods for researching comparative religion and original Buddhism that 
Inoue had brought back with him from Germany represented the most up-to- 
date knowledge about Western research on Asia at that time. We can see how 
Inoue's scholarship in the 1890s served as a driving force in intellectual society. 

Afterwards, around 1900, Inoue began to narrow his research to the history 
of Japanese philosophy, shifting from his previous wide-ranging discussion 
of Eastern thought to a closer focus on the history of Japanese Confucianism. 
With the victories in the Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese Wars, as popular 
awareness of Japan as a nation began to take a clearer shape, Inoue's history 
of Japanese philosophy came to embody that milieu. He had harbored the 
ambition to write a history of Japanese philosophy since studying in Germany, 
and now, on the crest of rising nationalism, his ideas finally crystallized. It was 
these circumstances that caused him, when he had to choose between the two 
images of Asia—the Buddhist or the Confucian—to opt for the Confucian 
sphere which linked China and Japan. Buddhism, which he had formerly 
regarded in a positive light, he now rejected because of its pessimism. Inoue's 
position in this regard is clearly expressed in the anti-religious patriotism he 
argued as an advocate of Nipponshugi in the 1890s. 

Inoue's new orientation to Japan took even clearer shape around 1910, when 
he put behind him the arguments about Asian philosophy corresponding 
to Western universalism that had so absorbed him in the 1890s, and instead 
began to explicitly assert the uniqueness of Japan. However, only as he became 
more involved as an advocate of the Ministry of Education's national moral- 
ity doctrine—which can be seen as the development of the aforementioned 
Nipponshugi ideas—did his publication of writings of scholarly rigor decline 
considerably. Today Inoue is remembered largely as a statist ideologue and as 
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the founding father of Japanese philosophy, but that image is actually based 
mainly on his later activities from 1900 to 1912. 

While Inoue eventually distanced himself from the front lines of schol- 
arly inquiry, a new generation of scholars emerged in the academic world 
who divided up the history of Eastern philosophy as conceived by Inoue into 
smaller topic areas. Among Inoue's own students at Tokyo University, Anesaki 
Masaharu established the chair of religious studies in 1905 and Tanaka Yoshito 
and Kato Genchi the chair of Shinto studies in 1920. In both religious studies 
and Shinto studies religiosity was understood as a central quality of human 
beings and that understanding was shared in their disciplines. Both were disci- 
plines that handled in a positive spirit the religious issues that Enlightenment 
ideologue Inoue had not addressed. In that sense Anesaki's religious studies 
was completely different from comparative religion under Inoue. 

In the already established course on education, too, ethics was taught by 
Inoue's son-in-law Yoshida Kumaji from 1907, and by national morality advo- 
cate Fukasaku Yasufumi from 1926. In addition, a chair of Sanskrit and a chair 
of Indian philosophy were newly established in 1901 and 1917 respectively, 
the former headed by Takakusu Junjiro, who had studied directly under Max 
Müller, and the latter by Murakami Sensho, known for his support of the daijo 
hi bussetsu. They were not graduates of Tokyo University, but they emerged on 
the scene as outstanding scholars of Buddhism whose knowledge of the litera- 
ture far surpassed Inoue's. In relation to Chinese philosophy, in 1905 the old 
chair of classical Chinese was reorganized into a chair of Chinese philosophy, 
history, and literature, which was headed by Hattori Unokichi and others.!!4 

In 1919 the Bunka Daigaku (University of Humanities) was incorporated 
into Tokyo Imperial University as the Faculty of Letters. All of the above 
chairs—with the exception of the Shinto Studies chair established the follow- 
ing year, which was not then elevated to the status of department—became 
departments independent of the Department of Philosophy of which Inoue 
had been the head. After this, the Department of Philosophy itself gradually 
became a department specializing in Western philosophy, and Inoue's stu- 
dent Kuwaki Gen'yoku taught neo-Kantianism and other new branches of 
philosophy.!5 Thus the discipline Inoue had formerly conceived as history 
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of Eastern philosophy split up into various separate chairs and departments, 
including religious studies, Shinto studies, Indian philosophy, Chinese philoso- 
phy, ethics, education, philosophy, and so on. The chairs were held by scholars 
who had been Inoue's students or received training from him, but because of 
the institutional organization of the new disciplines many of these men came 
to be viewed as the founders of the various departments and academic fields, 
and Inoue's name was no longer associated with these disciplines.!6 As noted 
at the beginning of this chapter, a scholar like Tamaru Noriyoshi might cite 
Inoue as the pioneer of religious studies, but in the end Tamaru really viewed 
only Anesaki as his direct scholarly forebear, and Inoue was seen merely as 
part of the prehistory of the field. 

Inoue's reputation as a scholar rests heavily on his history of Japanese 
Confucianism. However, in the end, too, the field of the history of Japanese 
thought (Nihon shisoshi) did not become independent either institutionally 
or in the way it was defined, and for this reason had no generally agreed-upon 
founder, as could be identified for some other disciplines. In some ways 
Inoue’s research undertaken from the late 1890s came to serve as a pretense 
for such origins. However, Inoue himself was not the inventor of the history of 
Japanese thought, which to the end he understood as the history of Japanese 
philosophy. The description here is overly brief, but the establishment of the 
field called Nihon shisoshi, even if it were insufficient, would only come later, 
with the appearance of Muraoka Tsunetsugu and Tsuda Sokichi in the 1912 
to 1925 period.” 


The current evaluation of Inoue, whose role became sidelined as the various 
disciplines separated from the original Department of Philosophy at Tokyo 
University, may be unjust. Nevertheless, it is probably not suitable to identify 
him as the founder of Nihon shisoshi. The problem is that evaluations of Inoue, 
whether sympathetic or unsympathetic, have too often been measured anach- 
ronistically from the viewpoint of the individual fields that split off from Nihon 
shisoshifrom the 1890s. The original undifferentiated breadth of his scholarship 
cannot be grasped from those different, newer angles. What I want to affirm in 
this chapter is this: if we want to determine the significance of Inoue's work in 
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its historical context, we must reevaluate it as the discourse represented by the 
Comparative Religion and Eastern Philosophy lectures, when Inoue defined 
the field broadly under the name “history of Eastern philosophy,’ going back 
before the era when it was split up into separate academic departments. 

As it passed through these various stages, Japanese scholarship first suc- 
ceeded in incorporating the logic of Western philosophy and then in the next 
generation proceeded to articulate more specialized principles and institu- 
tions. Inoue's discourse of the late 1880s and 1890s, the product of embryonic 
movements, paved the way for the establishment of modern scholarship in 
Japan. The progressive stages of his research on history of Eastern philosophy, 
beginning in the 1870s with Chinese philosophy, followed by the develop- 
ment towards Indian philosophy in the 1880s, and closing with the narrow- 
ing towards Japanese Confucianism and Shinto in the 1890s, tell the story of 
how Asia and Japan established their identities in the late nineteenth century 
through negotiation with the intellectual heritage of the Western world. 


CHAPTER 3 


Buddhism: From Premodern Traditions 
to Modern Religion 


We are now quite aware of how the embedding of the translation of “religion” 
as shukyo in Japanese usage by the late 1870s marked a shift away from terms 
such as buppo (Buddhist law) or butsudo (Buddhist path) (which had included 
the characters ho (dharma) or do (path) and which had been the predominant 
terms in the Edo period) and substituted a preference for the new term using 
the character kyo (teaching).! Michel Mohr has also pointed out how the mod- 
ern understanding of the term Zen shü, meaning "Zen sect"—now referring 
to the sectarian institutional unification that constituted a conceptual subcat- 
egory of shükyo—was a by-product of modernizing bureaucratic institutions.? 
The word Bukkyo, or Buddhism, was itself an invention of modern times, too, 
created to fit a certain system of belief into the newly conceptualized unitary 
concept of "religion." That is, although the Japanese term Bukkyo effectively 
corresponded with "Buddhism" in the Euro-American sphere, the term was 
something recent, a conceptual innovation created out of European contact 
with Indian tradition—the result of overlapping layers of influence as ideas 
and beliefs were transferred across cultural and linguistic boundaries.? 
Compared to earlier times, what differed about the modern times that 
began with the opening of Japan in 1853 was that instead of maintaining 
only restricted exchange with China, Korea, and the Netherlands, Japan was 
subsumed in the colonialist competition among the Western powers. In the 
context of such circumstances of contact with diverse cultures, Japan came 
to need such an all-encompassing concept of "religion" (shükyo). Christianity, 
Buddhism, Islam, even Shinto and Confucianism were identified within 
that rubric as individual “religions,” each with their individual characteris- 
tics. In Japan, Christianity and Buddhism, which had teachings or doctrine 
(Ayo) at their core, were the first to be strictly recognized as such. Shinto and 
Confucianism (the latter also referred to asJugaku—the "study" or “scholarship” 
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of Confucius—did not completely correspond to the category of "religion" and 
were eventually placed outside of or on its margins in the separate category 
of dotoku or *morality" Indeed, even Buddhism was thought to be ill-fitted to 
the new category of "religion" and already from the late 1870s it was located 
somewhere between religion and philosophy. There were frequent discussions 
about defining a new category for Buddhism in order to establish Buddhism's 
superiority vis-à-vis Christianity, a movement based on Spencerian ideas about 
the evolution of religion.^ 

The concept of religion or the newly defined shikyo has its vagaries and 
blank areas; it is certainly not a concept or phenomenon that can be brought 
to a static position with final or fixed content.5 Any concept harbors within 
it the possibility of self-dislocation, but the concept of religion should not be 
confused with universal aspirations regarding the transcendentally indefin- 
able (like “god”). The concept of religion ought rather—as in the case of the 
word Buddhism, which is also an example—avoid the preconception that was 
once held as to "correctness" at its core (that is, whatever scholars or follow- 
ers were inclined to support). Instead, the concept should embrace a mode 
of understanding that could reflect a dynamic that would be distinguish- 
able from contingent, short-lived definitions, and yet would be germinative, 
ceaselessly questioning itself. 

The word Bukkyo as used in Japan today has as its tacit premise the trans- 
formation from the premodern usages of buppo and butsudo over to the 
modern Western concept of “Buddhism.” Before the Meiji era, there was no 
unified concept of Bukkyo; the several Buddhist organizations of earlier times 
were identified separately in accordance with categories of shumon (lineage 
membership) or shüshi (lineage or principles of a specific sect), which cor- 
responded to the different sects or schools of Buddhist practice. Christianity, 
which was prohibited at the time, was called Yasokyo or Jakyo (the lineage of 
Jesus's teaching); it, too, was part of the same categorization. In the Edo period, 
the various schools of Buddhist teaching were each independently linked to 
the temple registration system. The temple affiliation records (shumon nin- 
betsu ataramechó 7r P] A Sl] Kill?) specified by family unit which school (shitha) 
was to conduct the funeral rights for its members. The categories of shüshi 
or shümon corresponded to this specific religious organizational structure. 
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By contrast, the commonly used concepts of buppo and butsudo did not cor- 
respond to a particular religious organization in the modern sense, but rather 
referred to the teachings culminating in the attainment of satori, and the 
truths of those teachings." 

In a sense shüshi and shumon also corresponded to physical ritual practices, 
while the terms buppo and butsudo could be seen as referring to the system of 
belief or faith. However, we must not overlook the fact that this buppo, as a kind 
of “belief,” was not something that should be understood in the sense that mod- 
em thinkers would do, as the spiritual crystallization of the thought of a specific 
individual. Rather, Buddhism as “belief” existed only in terms of the Buddhist 
truths mastered by an individual in the process of immersion in the sutras and 
the writing of commentaries.? Furthermore, in the Edo period the compound 
term busshin (meaning buddhas and kami together in a common pantheon)—as 
is made clear by the fact that the compound was commonly in use—was not 
limited by the later view separating the elements of the compound, i.e., conceiv- 
ing butsu (Buddha, as in butsudo) and kami (shin, as in Shinto) as two different, 
mutually exclusive entities. Rather, the two religious systems coexisted. That very 
overlap and simultaneity was part of the essential nature of religious life before 
the separation of Shinto and Buddhism (shinbutsu bunri), which was enforced by 
the early Meiji government in the 1870s. 

A firm separation had been established between the secular public sphere 
and the private sphere of religious affairs before the early seventeenth cen- 
tury as the result of some hard-fought conflicts between secular authority 
and religious power— especially the power struggles of the sixteenth century 
involving Christianity and the Ikko ikki autonomy movements of Jodo Shinshü 
Buddhism.! But the context was not modern: we see before the modern period 
no creation of a religious organization truly centering on exclusivist teachings 
and no political strategy for utilizing religion as a channel for indoctrinating the 
people or shaping a popular consensus. The Christianity introduced to Japan in 
the late sixteenth-early seventeenth century was, after all, not Protestantism, 
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centering on personal interiorized belief, but Catholicism emphasizing physi- 
cal ritual practices. Moreover, the types of political regimes with which Japan 
was in contact with at the beginning of the seventeenth century, especially 
Spain and Portugal, were typical old-style empires, not nation-states that took 
as their basis a horizontal sense of community among their people.!? Thus, it 
was only later that it first became possible to establish a concept of “religion” 
like that which revolved around modern Western Protestantism. This was 
accomplished in several ways: by establishing a nation-state which aimed to 
train the populace; by taking hold of the interior consciousness of individuals 
as the object of control; by presuming a new mode of separation of the reli- 
gious and the secular; and by hardening a belief-centrism focused on individ- 
ual interiority.^ For Japan, politically this had to wait for contact with Europe 
and the United States, which had already passed through religious reformation 
and popular revolution. At least from the viewpoint of the history of religion, it 
was with Japan's subsumption into that globalized world that the modern age 
of Japanese society began. 

When we seek to clarify the concept of “religion” or assumptions behind 
the modernity of the notion of Bukkyo, we have to be aware of the constraints 
imposed by our historically conditioned consciousness and be extremely 
cautious about going back retroactively to past eras. Of course, even if we 
should recognize the characteristics of our contemporary times, we have not 
necessarily gotten outside of our own epistemological horizon of awareness. 
Instead, what is important is critical realization: knowing the discordances 
with the objects of our awareness, discordances which are created by the 
constraints of our own horizons; knowing what kind of intersections with 
other horizons the various horizons of awareness achieve; knowing what 
new concepts of Buddhism were disseminated; and in all this knowing not 
to propose any orthodoxy but rather to extend to the limit the process of pro- 
liferation of meaning.” In such a process the historical situatedness of the 
concept of Bukkyo must also become clear. It is not a matter of applying to 
a concept of Buddhism any exclusionary negation on the basis of an ortho- 
doxy or a claim on origins, but rather of considering the concept itself as one 
kind of historical phase. This historical phase applies not only to Buddhism, 
but also to its hybridization with other concepts, where cross-fertilization 
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and creolization flourish. Jacques Derrida denied the retrieval of any unitary 
authenticity related to origins: 


The implex: that which cannot be simplex. It marks the limit of every 
analytic reduction to the simple element of the point. An implication- 
complication, a complication of the same and the other which never 
permits itself to be undone, it divides or equally multiplies infinitely 
the simplicity of every source, every origin, every presence.!® 


Is there any such thing as pure Buddhism, or anything that can be called 
authentic religion? Has such ever existed at all? Japanese have long been look- 
ing for the source of the diffusion of a single foundational reality or unitary 
purity. Relevant examples include the Meiji-era daijo hi bussetsu ron (the argu- 
ment that Mahayana Buddhism is not the original teaching of Shakyamuni), or 
conversely the claim that Zen is the true essence of Buddhism. Yet is not this 
desire for purity only imaginary? Or, if there were some primal religion, since 
at least in its initial phase it would be something advocated by a single indi- 
vidual, could that purely authentic something ever be recovered? An example 
here would be the “historical Jesus.’ Supposing such an original religion were 
possible, could that one person's thought even be preserved in its original uni- 
tary form? From the instant that one person's thought germinated, were not 
disparities—including randomness and instability, together with the common 
urge to unify—all reiterated within that person? The process of reiteration 
would be disseminated out to the margins, or proliferate according to response 
from the margins. Thus do we not have to see that from that very moment of 
inception religion would reiterate both pluralization and identification?!” 

As Russell McCutcheon has said, if we assume that “religion” was estab- 
lished on the premise of an intrinsic essence,!® or if we assume the validity 
of the critiques offered by the daijo hi bussetsu advocates against traditional 
ritual Buddhism promoted by scholars of Buddhist studies in the late 1890s as 
they aimed at the restoration of some fundamental Buddhism,?? then, accord- 
ing to Gauri Viswanathan, would not that aiming at some pure authenticity 
as the essence of religion break away from actual religious faith? This was an 
issue that became clear in the religious conversion doctrines promoted under 
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colonialism in India.?? Viswanathan describes how, in conducting the popula- 
tion censuses that were part of Britain's policy of colonial rule, the authori- 
ties in charge had the preconceived notion that one person could not belong 
to multiple religions, so they forcibly separated the categories of Hinduism 
and Islam in India, and the categories then became cast in stone?! The pat- 
tern resembled the modern conceptualization of Bukkyo and Shinto in Japan, 
where in the course of contact with Western Protestantism, external factors 
became the main determinant of ideas, even though the actual situation was 
always fluid and was intimately connected to inherited cultural practices. 
Despite such innate heterogeneity, the modernist response was always to aim 
for homogeneity. 


The “Doubling” of Buddhism? 


These days, as is clear from how the term "Western Buddhism"? has to some 
extent become commonly understood, “Buddhism” conceptualized as a 
"religion" has not only spread its influence in Japan and the rest of Asia, but has 
been recognized as an important factor in the reappraisal of the West's own 
Christian traditions. Naturally, the constellation of perceptions changes along 
the axis of time as well as over the axes of space. What had been called buppo 
and butsudo in premodern Japan was in the modern age given a new modern 
name: Bukkyo in Japan and *Buddhism" in the West. The method of its differ- 
entiation was naturally not the same in Japan and in the West; that "West," fur- 
thermore, included both Europe and the United States, and even within Europe 
its reception occurred in diverse ways. Theravada and Mahayana acquired dif- 
ferent names, coming to be called Southern and Northern Buddhism. And in 
addition to these two Asian lineages,”* there is a distinct third, called Western 
Buddhism, which has developed in the West. 


20 Viswanathan 1998b, chapter 2. 
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An upshot of the search for the historical roots of Buddhism undertaken by 
Western Buddhology was the reversal of the former perceived superiority of 
Northern Buddhism (Mahayana) vis-à-vis Southern Buddhism. (In East Asia 
Mahayana, or the "Greater Vehicle" had traditionally disparaged the Southern 
tradition as Hinayana or "Lesser Vehicle") This led to the daijo hi bussetsu 
theory, which claimed that it was the Southern tradition that maintained the 
original form of Buddhism. In Europe, this theory gained impetus from new 
investigations into the historical Jesus by Renan and Strauss, and, following the 
work of Rhys Davids and others, developed into scholarship on the "historical 
Buddha."5 The discourse of Western Buddhism, which through contact with 
the different cultural traditions resulting from imperial expansionism, came 
to recognize Buddhism as a “world religion.” Still, while this discourse actu- 
ally emerged from within the Christian tradition as a form of self-criticism, 
the Christian conception of religion—even though it laid the groundwork for 
a critical expansion of the meaning of religion—retained among its premises 
the idea of universality based on historical foundership.?® 

Naturally, to establish the discourse of Western Buddhism it was necessary 
to make contact with the Buddhism that was born in Asia. Yet at the same 
time, in order to recognize Asian Buddhism as a “religion” (or perhaps rather 
a philosophy) called “Buddhism,” an interiorization or immanentization of 
the "gaze" of Western Buddhological research was necessary—even if this 
involved a version of Christian self-criticism nurtured on the basis of Christian 
tradition. The anthropologist Mary Louise Pratt has noted that in general this 
kind of cultural contact does not consist of an equal relationship based on 
free intention, with the possibility of rejection of the relationship, but instead 
takes place without the possibility of refusal on the basis of a coercive politi- 
cal differential, as occurs in relationships involving suzerain and colonized 
countries." In the case of Buddhism, the reality was that it was hard to avoid 
the internalization of Protestant concepts of religion in the Asian countries. 
For Euro-Americans, Buddhism, with its idea of “emptiness,” held a special 
religious attraction that could shore up declining Christian faith, yet at the 
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same time it posed a threat that could shake Western religion—in particular, 
anthropomorphic monotheism—at its very foundations.?? Contact with these 
Western views of Buddhism heightened awareness in Asian Buddhism of the 
differences between the Northern tradition and the Southern tradition. Japan 
belonged to the Northern tradition, but under the influence of the daijo hi 
bussetsu theory promoted in Western Buddhology, Japanese scholars as early 
as the 1870s reached out to the Southern tradition that relied on Pali scrip- 
tures and tried to renew or regenerate the Japanese Buddhism of earlier tradi- 
tions that had relied only on Chinese-language texts. As exemplified by Nanjo 
Bun'yü (1849-1927), who had studied under the guidance of the comparative 
religion scholar Max Müller, they began in the late 1870s to study the Sanskrit 
texts from which the Chinese texts had been translated.?? 

In the consciousness of scholars at that time, such projects were aimed at 
returning to the original purity of Buddhism. The Buddhist-Shinto separation 
(shinbutsu bunri) decrees of the early years of Meiji, in tandem with the daijo hi 
bussetsu theory that flourished from the late 1880s to late 1890s, sparked a drive 
to return to the true and orthodox teachings of Buddhism that had merged 
with Shinto in syncretic fashion through the centuries up to the modern 
period. The government-led campaign to separate Shinto and Buddhism was 
above all an opportunity for Shintoist advocates to implant a consciousness 
of the purity of their own teaching. But among the Buddhists who were being 
oppressed as well, it aroused—even though in negative form—a new aware- 
ness that Buddhism and Shinto were clearly different.?? In 1877 the ultimately 
short-lived Kyobusho (1872-1877; Ministry of Religious Education) project to 
invent a unified modern national religious ideology for Japan was abandoned 
and the Shaji Kyoku (1877-1900; Bureau of Temples and Shrines) established 
instead in the new Meiji government's Ministry of Home Affairs (Naimusho); 
additional, stronger distinctions were made with the formation of the Shükyo 
Kyoku (1900-1945; Bureau of Religion) and the Jinja Kyoku (1900-1940; Bureau 
of Shrines) separately in the government starting in 1900. The separation of 
Shinto and Buddhism thus was not conducted merely at the level of abstract 
teachings but was given decisive meaning by the institutional division of reli- 
gious organizations. According to Viswanathan, in India under British colonial 
rule, it was the syncretism capable of merging the differing religious categories 
of Hinduism and Islam that fostered an Indian national consciousness that 
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could resist the British empire?! In Japan, by contrast, the pursuit of purity 
within the categories of Shinto and Buddhism respectively was bound up with 
nationalism. At least up through the 1890s syncretism was thought to taint the 
purity of nationalist consciousness. Undoubtedly at the core was the strong 
desire, present ever since the advent of National Learning scholars (Kokugaku) 
in the Edo period, to link Shinto to the historical traditions of Japan.?? Yet 
Buddhists also responded, saying their religion, too, was suitable ground for 
the cultivation of Japanese nationalist consciousness. The Buddhist side reiter- 
ated this argument, and from this point we must be cognizant of the deep con- 
nection between Buddhism and the state, which would manifest itself more 
clearly later in the Asian-Pacific War.?? 

Especially important in this respect was the impact of the campaign early 
in the Meiji era to “discard Buddhism" (haibutsu). In order to counter the 
charge that Buddhism, with its encouragement of taking the tonsure and other 
world-renouncing teachings, harbored “anti-social” elements, Buddhists had 
to argue proactively that their practices were useful to Japanese society. Given 
that at that time Japanese society was in a condition in which there was no dis- 
tinction between civil society and the state, it was obvious that being “useful to 
society" was the other side of the coin of swearing service to the emperor-cen- 
tered state, a situation that became clear later as Japanese Buddhism tended 
toward nationalism. At that historical moment, there was still no separation 
between the civil society and the state in Japan; to be “socially useful" was iden- 
tical to serving the Meiji state founded on the institution of the emperor. This 
makes it obvious why Japanese Buddhism later tended toward nationalism.?* 

Even as Japanese Buddhism looked to Southern Buddhism for its origins— 
and many Japanese priests did travel directly to India or Sri Lanka?5— probably 
it was the philological study of European scholars of Buddhology that played 
the major role in the establishment of modern Japanese Buddhism. Japanese 
scholars who went to Europe (see below) had a much stronger orientation to 
academic research than to personal religious experience, and they sought the 
guidance of Max Müller, Rhys Davids, or Paul Deussen. From the late 1870s 
through the turn of the century Nanjo Bun'yü, Takakusu Junjiro, Anesaki 
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Masaharu, and others went to study in England and Germany.?8 In the Western 
reception of Buddhism, the European tendency was to understand Buddhism 
as philosophy or philology rather than as religion.?? In the United States, with 
New England as the center, on the other hand, Buddhism was received more 
as a religious experience that filled a gap against the backdrop of Christianity.?? 
Probably that reception would later connect with the late twentieth-century 
Zen boom in the United States, but in the Meiji era, Japanese intellectuals pre- 
ferred to associate with Europeans' understanding of Buddhism as philology. 
After all, Japanese society already had its own form of indigenous Buddhism, 
so perhaps, rather than studying anew yet another experiential aspect of 
Buddhist faith, Japanese felt attracted to the philological approach. Still, their 
purpose was to investigate the original form of Buddhism in order to revitalize 
ancient Buddhism, and the Department of Indian Studies at Tokyo Imperial 
University became the base for reception of Western philological studies.?? 
The lineage of scholarship that can be traced back to Inoue Tetsujiro repre- 
sented an effort to reform Buddhism into an Eastern philosophy ranking with 
Western philosophy, i.e., as a kind of rational system of thought transcend- 
ing any religion containing non-rational teachings. Such efforts to reinterpret 
Buddhism were not only energized by Murakami Sensho and other members 
of the staff of Tokyo Imperial University's Department of Indian Studies who 
promoted the daijo hi bussetsu ron. They were also supported by the unearth- 
ing at the end of the Meiji era of "Protestant-like" elements in Buddhism by 
Hara Katsuro, a scholar of Western history. Similar, too, was the critique of Edo- 
period "funeral Buddhism" and attempts at finding ways to reform the Buddhist 
tradition carried on from the latter years of World War II into the postwar period 
by historian Tsuji Zennosuke in the Japanese History Department (Kokushi 
Gakka) at Tokyo Imperial University.^? Meanwhile, as Hayashi Makoto has 
pointed out, whereas research at Tokyo and the other imperial universities was 
solely devoted to philological studies of Sanskrit and Pali, sectarian private 
universities run by the Buddhist organizations continued their readings of the 
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Mahayana texts in Chinese as had been traditional since the Edo period. The 
scholar of Buddhist studies Sueki Fumihiko offers the following explanation 
for this curious state of affairs: "Although Japanese Buddhology has adopted 
Western Buddhology, it must still go forward meeting a two-sided challenge, 
for it must support conventional Japanese tradition at the same time; in the 
West, in contrast, where there was no Buddhist tradition at all, a completely 
different, independent development was necessary"? 

The education of the Buddhist priests who presided over the actual practice 
of faith, including the performance of funeral rituals, was carried out by the 
private sectarian universities. Japanese Buddhism came to be sustained, meta- 
phorically speaking, by the two wheels constituted by the philology of Tokyo 
Imperial University on the one hand (which was inclined towards Southern 
Buddhism) and the scholarship of the sectarian schools on the other (which 
was firmly rooted in the tradition of Mahayana or Northern Buddhism). These 
wheels also represented the two poles that structure religion: creedal religion 
involving belief and religious experience in practice. One constituted the dis- 
course of religious or philosophical concepts in the Western manner, while the 
other constituted the domain of faith that had prevailed since the Edo period 
but could not be recovered in its traditional form. However, the two approaches 
were not completely separate. Just as belief and practice play complementary 
roles in religious experience, philology and doctrinal study operating together 
have maintained Japanese Buddhism. The Buddhologists or academic reli- 
gious studies scholars produced by the imperial universities eventually took 
up teaching positions at the sectarian universities. With Western Buddhology 
or religious studies thus taking control of Buddhism via the categories of reli- 
gion or philosophy, modern Japanese Buddhism came to exist in concert with 
the Western world, and moreover with Asian Buddhism in general. Even in 
the internal awareness of Japanese society Buddhism came to be recognized 
as a discourse permitting compatibility with modern consciousness.?? But 
by adopting the shared vocabulary of modern Western scholarship, Japanese 
Buddhists also secured a position from which to assert their identity by pro- 
viding their own alternative definitions of certain elements that might not fit 
completely into Western formulations. 

Meanwhile, the Southern Buddhism with which Japanese Buddhists 
were making contact via the mediation of Western Buddhology was itself 
also undergoing a self-reformation resulting from contact with the West. 
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In that process the Theosophical movement—the occultist society that origi- 
nated with Helene Blavatsky (1831-1891)— played a major role. Critical of 
Christianity, and in connection with Irish independence among other things, 
the movement had shifted its headquarters to India in the late 1870s. Through 
activities of the American colonel Henry Steel Olcott (1832-1907) and the Sri 
Lankan Buddhist adherent Anagarika Dharmapala (1864—1933), it was closely 
linked to the Buddhist revival in Sri Lanka that aimed to regenerate Southern 
Buddhism by reform in a Protestant direction. It has been established that 
Japanese Buddhism-related scholars and others who traveled to India and 
Ceylon frequently visited the center of the Theosophical Society, which was 
located in Madras. These included not only Japanese Theosophists; it was 
not unusual that prominent figures like Anesaki Masaharu and Kitabatake 
Doryü (1820-1907) would visit there on their way back to Japan after sojourns 
studying Buddhology in Europe.^^ Olcott and Dharmapala were invited to 
visit Japan several times in the 1880s via the mediation of the Shingon priest 
Noguchi Fukudo.^5 

However, perhaps because Southern Buddhism did not involve the worship 
of Amida Buddha, so that it did not fit well into Japan's Mahayana-oriented 
traditions, or because of increasing skepticism about the connection between 
Theosophy and Buddhism, by the end of the Meiji era such exchanges ceased. 
Simultaneously, other events were taking place within the Theosophy move- 
ment, including the move of Blavatsky to London, and later in India the con- 
flict between Annie Besant (who placed great weight on the relation with 
Hinduism) and Olcott (who emphasized Buddhism), so that already at an 
early stage the connection between Theosophy and Buddhism turned out 
not to be the monolith that Japanese Buddhists and Dharmapala had hoped 
it would be.*6 

Although the interaction between Theosophy and Japanese Buddhism 
was ultimately short-lived, it is rather revealing. As symbolized in the pair- 
ing of the American Olcott and the Sri Lankan Dharmapala, when Southern 
Buddhism faced the necessity to accommodate modernity, in order to do so it 
had to navigate through the framework of perceptions developed by Western 
scholarship.*” Indeed, the personal exchanges among South Asian, East Asian, 
and Japanese Buddhist clergy became possible because of the mediating role 
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played by Westerners in Buddhist studies.^ It is not difficult to imagine that 
the key to this was the modern Western concept of religion. 

So central was the concept of religion revolving around Protestantism at 
that time that the other religions subsumed within the concept as part of 
“world religions" were strongly motivated to adopt terminology growing out 
of the vocabulary of Christianity. That subsuming of other religions into the 
Christian rubric may also, ironically but undeniably, have been a factor in the 
decline of Christianity's centripetal force. Theosophy, which had briefly played 
a mediating role between Japanese Buddhism and Southern Buddhism, was a 
branch of the spiritualist movement that had encouraged in the Western world 
an escape from Christian indoctrination. However, Theosophy was defined as 
a form of resistance against Christianity more than as a general conceptual- 
ization of religion. If that fact had been received in Japan with an adequate 
degree of understanding, it is possible that Japanese Buddhism, even if it had 
conformed to Western styles of thought, could have maintained a more criti- 
cal distance from the Christian-like concept of religion. Nevertheless, inter- 
changes such as those via Theosophy were furthered between Southern and 
Japanese Buddhism, not by the scholars of Buddhism at the imperial univer- 
sity but rather by scholars within the practice-oriented religious organizations 
that formed the center of Japanese Buddhist life. Apart from the daijo hi bus- 
setsu issue, because of their education in a tradition of philology oriented to 
Western academicism, the scholars at the imperial university responded differ- 
ently from sectarian Buddhists, who sought to visit firsthand the southern Asia 
where Buddhism was born. Here, too, we can discern what Hayashi Makoto 
describes as the dual character of modern Japanese Buddhism.^? 

There were other Japanese Buddhist movements that did not engage in the 
daijo hi bussetsu debate. The view that it was especially Zen, a late develop- 
ment in Mahayana that constituted the purest flower of Buddhist thought, was 
increasingly asserted. Regarding the daijo hi bussetsu debate as it developed in 
Japan, Sueki Fumihiko has pointed out: "More than is the case with the objec- 
tive facts of history per se, if ideas about Mahayana are seen in terms of the 
development of their background doctrines, then a consistency can be rec- 
ognized from original Buddhism onwards to Mahayana.”?? Thus, even though 
ambiguity remained, such an attitude allowed compromise. At the World's 
Parliament of Religions in Chicago in 1893, which was planned under the 
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influence of the idea of religious evolution by John Barrows;?! Shaku Soen of 
the Rinzai Zen sect, Toki Horyu of the Shingon sect, and the lay representative 
of the Jodo Shinshü sect Hirai Kinza all participated. This event could be seen 
as an attempt by Japanese Buddhists from the various schools to enter into 
dialogue with other religions.5 Basically, as the name "World's Parliament of 
Religions" indicated, the original goal was “to unite all of the religions against 
non-religiousness,” and to achieve “for that assembly a common platform and 
purpose.”>? In pursuit of that aim, inviting representatives of the religions rec- 
ognized as world religions at that time from everywhere in the world—espe- 
cially the religions aiming at universal social institutions—was an attempt 
to respond through a pluralistic religious vision to the reality of an American 
society greatly expanded by immigration. But the real framework of that vision 
was that of Protestantism, which formed the mainstream in the United States 
at that time and thus stood at the apex of the event, while the various partici- 
pating religions from around the world were ranked below it according to the 
Spencerian scheme of evolutionary theory. 

Still, the religionists from the East—Dharmapala and Vivekananda, and 
the Japanese Buddhists— participated for their own purposes, which were to 
promote their own religions in Western society. James Ketelaar suggests that 
this reveals a dual consciousness among the Japanese Buddhists.5* For one 
thing, even more than they were aware of being representatives of “Japanese 
Buddhism" they were strongly conscious of representing their separate reli- 
gious organizations. Towards the American Christians who visited the confer- 
ence site they strove to emphasize the superiority of Japanese Buddhism as 
Eastern wisdom. But then, as soon as they returned home to Japan after the con- 
ference, for the Japanese audience they emphasized Western-style modernity 
by supporting Buddhist ideas promoting a cosmopolitan character. In short, 
for each different audience, a different self-representation was provided.* The 
Westerners as outsiders made their own assumptions. Meanwhile, as a repre- 
sentation of "Japanese Buddhism" with a unified character gradually became 
possible, these representatives promoted to the Japanese people ideas that 
had been modified in the direction of a Western-style conceptualization of 
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religion. In any case, although this kind of self-representation facing in two 
directions was somewhat distorted, Japanese Buddhism succeeded in attain- 
ing a position for itself as one of the world's religions. 

The Chicago Parliament was probably the first attempt on the part of 
Japanese Buddhism to translate its message for the consumption of the 
Western world. Comparative religion scholar Kishimoto Nobuta (1866-1928), 
a Doshisha-educated Christian who was at that time studying at Harvard 
University's School of Divinity? was their interpreter. So it was through the 
mediation of Kishimoto's knowledge of theology and comparative religious 
studies that the words of the Buddhists were translated into language that was 
intelligible to the Christian audience. 

The effort to articulate the Japanese Buddhist message in more substantial 
form, however, was to be undertaken by Daisetz T. Suzuki in his introduction of 
Zen. Suzuki was a follower of Shaku Soen (1860-1919), who had participated in 
the 1893 World's Parliament. In 1897, through Soen's introduction, Suzuki went 
from Japan to be a member of the editorial staff at the Open Court Publishing 
Company, serving as an assistant to Paul Carus (1852-1919), an exponent of 
Eastern religions. That event was what laid the foundation of the Zen boom 
in the United States.5" In the same way that Kishimoto Nobuta's knowledge of 
comparative religions had mediated the message of the Japanese Buddhists 
at the Chicago Parliament, Suzuki became the figure who rendered Zen tradi- 
tion in a form that was possible for Westerners to understand. By translating 
the works of Swedenborg and others (his scholarship in Christian mysticism 
was extensive)°® and by using the language of religious psychology of William 
James he learned about from his friend Nishida Kitaro, Suzuki re-narrated 
the experience of Zen meditation. Particularly, in 1896, the year before he 
went to the United States, he published a work entitled Shin shuükyoron (A 
New Theory of Religion), which showed that even when he was still in Japan 
Suzuki was influenced by the Chicago Parliament and was intent on re-nar- 
rating Buddhism based on the Western concept of “religion.”5° Also to be 
considered is the fact that after Suzuki went to the United States he appar- 
ently connected with the Theosophical Society, which became one of the 
primary influences on his understanding of Buddhism.9? The flourishing of 
Theosophy and spiritualism had played a major role in the original reception 
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of Buddhism in the United States beginning with the writings of the aforemen- 
tioned Theosophy leader Olcott.®! 

Thus, from the time of the Chicago Parliament onward, Japanese Buddhism 
began to engage in active interaction with the United States. For example, 
the kind of experiential religious practice it offered was embraced center- 
ing on the Victorian-era-educated social stratum of the eastern seaboard. 
By in return internalizing the “gaze” of such people of other countries who 
accepted Buddhism, Japanese Buddhism was caused to Westernize its own 
doctrines. Consequently the movement of Buddhism between Japan and the 
United States was not a one-sided export from the Buddhist/Japanese side; it 
also encouraged Japanese Buddhism’s absorption of the intellectual environ- 
ment of the West. As is now well known, the twentieth-century understand- 
ing of Zen in Japan itself was reacquired afterwards through the writings of 
Suzuki, although he had originally directed his material at an English-language 
audience. Here we see that the (in actuality Western) Buddhism that became 
established as the Japanese people’s modern understanding of Buddhism was 
in fact filtered through Suzuki's American prism. Different from the reception 
of European philology in Japanese academia, the American-style understand- 
ing of Buddhism was nurtured among its religious practitioners and devotees. 
It became yet another example of the “gaze” obtained by Japanese Buddhism 
from its interaction with Western-style Buddhism. In contrast, however, Jodo 
Shinshü (True Pure Land) Buddhism, which rejected the kind of religious 
transformation through self-conscious practice ( jiriki) as taught in Zen, never 
gained wide support in the West, even in the United States, despite its large 
and firmly rooted following in Japan and consequently never produced any 
feedback to Japan along the lines of Suzuki's Zen. This can probably be attrib- 
uted to the difference in the pattern of reception of Pure Land Buddhism 
in the West.&? 

The 1893 Chicago Parliament helped to subsequently prime the pump of 
dialogue about religion and cooperation among religions within Japan. This 
was also the case for the 1896 Religious Friendship Gathering centering around 
Buddhists and Christians mentioned earlier in chapter 1. Barrows, the sponsor 
of the Chicago Parliament, took part.9? What we must note is that scholars 
Anesaki Masaharu and Kishimoto Nobuta also participated, and apparently 
the concept of "religion" made it easier for different religions to relate to one 
another. The idea that emerged from this meeting was that the new disciplines 
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of comparative religion and religious studies would provide a space for all the 
religions to find common ground. In his 1900 manifesto “Outline of Religious 
Studies” Anesaki defined the concept of religion as follows: 


... religion, [as it is studied in religious studies], does not merely mean 
particular traditions or their denominational branches. Since all religions 
are equally historical facts in human civilization and products of human 
spirituality, religious studies pursues the comprehensive conceptual 
grasp of the processes through which religion is produced.® 


What the modern, Western concept of religion introduced was the idea that 
a person could, without being concerned about the real external existence of 
God or gods, understand a religious tradition different from one’s own as an 
individual person’s awareness and manifestation of a common human religi- 
osity. Subsequently, through Anesaki’s efforts, the teaching of religious studies 
began at the Imperial University in Tokyo in 1905 and chairs of religious studies 
were newly established at all the other imperial universities. In due course the 
scholars thus trained in the field of religious studies were hired to fill positions 
for teaching religious doctrine or theology in religious organization-affiliated 
(not only Buddhist but also Christian- or New Religion-related) universities. 
However, in the case of the various sectarian religious organizations, religious 
studies taught not only the modern category of the concept of religion that 
served as the premise of their existence; rather, whether it was Buddhism, or 
Christianity, or a New Religion, each unique religious tradition also demon- 
strated its internal integrity, protected simultaneously by subordination under 
the Western concept of "religion." 

Even though there now existed this “space” that accommodated all religions, 
the academic discipline of religious studies, which did not have its own con- 
crete religious organization, was like a huge umbrella framework that had to 
rely on individual religions at the same time that it was defining and delineat- 
ing them. The modern religions, including not only the numerous schools of 
Buddhism but also Christianity or the New Religions, as a result of having been 
taken up by religious studies both institutionally and academically, learned 
from other religions a translatable modern vocabulary.®° When Shinto, which 
had been defined in the prewar period as "national morality" by the govern- 
ment, was in the postwar period downgraded to a religion—which represented 
a realm of individual personal religious faith—the higher schools Kokugakuin 
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and Kogakkan (originally affiliated with Shinto) inaugurated departments of 
religious studies along with folklore studies when they revised their Shinto 
studies programs. This clearly demonstrates the influence of religious studies 
within these religious organizations. 


State Authority and Universalism 


Pre-World War II attempts at religious dialogue include the Wartime Religionists 
Friendship Gathering in 1904 (during the Russo-Japanese War); the Conference 
of the Three Religions and the Religionists and Educators Friendship Gathering 
in 1912 (including the involvement of the Japanese government’s Ministry of 
Home Affairs); and in 1928, to celebrate the accession of the emperor Hirohito, 
the Great Congratulatory Memorial Japan Religions Conference. Through 
these events intended to support the state and boost the spirit supporting the 
war, religious studies scholars became cheerleaders who led the development 
of religion on behalf of the state. Considering that Anesaki and the other lead- 
ing religious studies scholars of those times were actually civil servants of the 
government in their jobs at the imperial universities, such a role can only be 
regarded as quite natural. However, as in the somewhat awkward expression 
of Yasumaru Yoshio, who called it the “Japanese-style separation of religion 
and state,"96 to achieve recognition as a religion in Japan even the traditional 
Buddhist organizations had to obtain the patronage of state authority and find 
their path forward by internalizing that authority. Although strictly it was not 
state-religion separation, this pattern established in Japan the basic premise 
of a legal dualism of “the secular and the religious"—or at least “public and 
private" Yet in the background there were mechanisms of regulation under 
state authority working upon the interiority of the people through the channel 
of religion. Despite the daijo hi bussetsu theory and the absorption of European 
philology, for the Buddhologists of the imperial universities and for the clergy 
of the sectarian universities alike—men who were deepening relations with 
southern Buddhism and Buddhism in the United States—the fundamental 
social environment surrounding Buddhism at that time was controlled by that 
authority. 

The modernization of Buddhism, as Sueki Fumihiko points out, on one hand 
involved the modern problem of establishing the individual, but at the same 
time was a search for a logic for transcending the individual. While accom- 
plishing the same role as in Western modernization, he observes, that process 
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simultaneously meant pursuing a "Japanese logic, or Eastern logic, that, while 
capable of playing a role on a par with that of the modern West, could even 
go beyond it."6? In such a context, the concept of “religion” that served as the 
mediating term for Buddhism and the modern age set in motion a rich dia- 
logue through contact with European philology, through the interaction with 
Buddhist belief and practice in the United States, and through engagement 
with Southern Buddhism via Theosophy. 

On the other hand, the same concept had the function of propelling a dan- 
gerous linkage between the state and religion. Sueki detected that danger in 
the wartime words and deeds of Daisetz T. Suzuki, who pursued what must be 
called a “military-state Buddhism.” According to Sueki, Suzuki reasoned that 
the transcendence of religion does not deny the state; he saw its relation to 
the state as a "relative truth or expedient [hoben]" for realizing the potential of 
Buddhism in the modern world. Yet such ideas were not a pitfall of Buddhist 
logic alone, but revealed a more fundamental flaw in the concept of "religion" 
itself that led towards such a path of modernization. We can certainly under- 
stand how the assertion of universalism in Japanese Buddhism served as the 
driving force for the program of Buddhist proselytizing among the people of 
the colonies as Japanese imperialism expanded.® As Richard Jaffe notes: 


These encounters stimulated Japanese to place their Buddhism in the 
context of a pan-Asian tradition at a time when contesting notions of 
nation and region were plentiful. The various competing Japanese 
Buddhist conceptions of pan-Asianism, the eastward advance of 
Buddhism, and the global spread of Buddhism that emerged as a result of 
these contacts played a significant role in the formation of radical anti- 
colonial solidarities between the Japanese and Asian peoples but also 
contributed to the emergence of Japanese imperialism.9? 


Even now a disingenuous preaching of the universality of religion and 
Buddhism goes on, neglecting awareness of this kind of linkage with govern- 
ment power, and unconscious of its own historical role. Academics themselves 
are often in danger of being bewitched by the power of religious mantras like 
“transcendence” and “universality.” Historian of religious studies Masuzawa 
Tomoko suggests that if the tendency to be Christianity-centered could 
be eliminated from the concept of “world religions,’ it might yet become 
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something universal; but universality cannot manifest itself without incorpo- 
rating the complications of hegemony. The fact that the universality of religion 
only emerged as a self-critical undermining from within Christian tradition 
suggests the fundamental limits of the concept of religion."? The “world reli- 
gions" concept of religion is what is at issue here; on one hand it can indeed be 
critical of Christian tradition, but in the final analysis that tradition also wants 
to grasp all world religions together by assuming as universally pivotal its own 
categories of churches, orthodox texts, or psychological interiority. Thus it can 
be said that ^world religions" has been an effort to revive Christianity. 

“Buddhism,” too, inasmuch as it was a concept established in concert with 
the "Asian world" but incorporated into the West as part of the self-criticism 
undertaken within the latter, perhaps unavoidably harbored within it the 
trait tending toward hegemonic centralism."! So this modern Buddhism pos- 
sessed, on the one hand, the potential both to criticize Christianity and take a 
critical stand toward the "funeral Buddhism" of premodern times; yet on the 
other, it expediently adopted the Western Protestant-centric terminology and 
remained inclined toward nativist-inspired nationalism. 

Therefore, whether the philological Buddhology of Europe, or the Buddhism 
of practice in the United States, or Southern Buddhism—how did these 
multi-layered Buddhisms of the modern era respond in the different regions 
to the notions of universality and state authority? It is clear enough what the 
discourse of modern Buddhism, including Japanese Buddhism, created out of 
mutual contact among all these regions. However, when we look at Buddhism 
from the viewpoint of how it was accepted in each region, we must give due 
attention to how the formation of discourse differed in each area—such mat- 
ters as what was its relationship with Christianity or Hinduism or Islam or 
what was the exploitative relationship between the rulers and the ruled—and 
to dissimilarities in the varied modes of Buddhist doctrine. 

While as a result of all these differing circumstances, plural Buddhist tradi- 
tions have developed, they have also mutually influenced each other, resulting 
in the single proper name “Buddhism.” With people of different standpoints 
associating themselves with the same religious tradition and at the same time 
interpreting its doctrines in a diversity of contexts, the reiteration of both iden- 
tification and differentiation became one of the core features of contemporary 
Buddhism. It is possible to see that reference to the modern Western concept 
of "religion" has created a new domain of discourse based on the premise of 
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identity. It may have been not so much a return to the original Buddhism, as 
aspired to by some in the Meiji era, as it was an effort to discover an alter- 
native space within Japanese or even within Christian constraints—a space 
that was neither premodern Japanese nor Christian—by cloaking itself in the 
rhetoric of religious originality. There is but the slightest of margins between 
being very literally externalized and remaining within as an exteriority that 
invokes heterogeneous reality. According to cultural theorist Naoki Sakai, this 
kind of layering—of universalism as ideology and universality as equality—is 
perceived through the ambiguity between cultural difference and cultural spe- 
cies that is contained in the ambitious work by philosopher Tanabe Hajime's 
(1885-1962) World War II-era on the “shu no ronri" (the logic of species).7? 


72  Onthe pitfalls of handling the Kyoto School of Tanabe and others merely as a particular- 
istic school of Japanese philosophical thought, see N. Sakai 2008. 


PART TWO 


The Establishment and Development 
of Religious Studies 


CHAPTER 4 


Discourse on Religion and Social Reality 


Questions about the nature of religious studies in contemporary Japan 
demand a return to the beginnings of the discipline in Japan. Every time an 
incident involving one of the so-called religious cults is reported in the news, 
interest spikes in the question “what is religion?" However, those who attempt 
to answer this question in the magazines and other media—the ones per- 
forming the analysis of those hard-to-fathom religions—are mostly lawyers 
and journalists. Not much is heard from the religious studies scholars whose 
responsibility it is to explain religion. An increasingly cynical public can only 
conclude that behind the absence of such voices must be some sort of inten- 
tion to protect religion. Attention focused again on that ivory tower follow- 
ing the series of incidents involving the Aum Shinrikyo cult, in particular the 
subway sarin gas incident in 1995. Once more, the events provoked cold smiles 
from the public. 


The Tasks for Religious Studies Today 


The subway sarin gas incident and the Aum hostage incident showed us the 
horror of a religious group taking the lives of others in the name of religious 
principle. What was most noticeable was the large number of people who were 
killed and whose property was stolen. And even as the lawyers and journal- 
ists, adopting the perspectives both of victims and perpetrators, described 
the incident in terms of the responsibilities of individuals to society, scholars 
of religion gave the impression of being on the whole favorable toward reli- 
gion. Only later— perhaps due to criticism from the general public—scholars 
began to refrain from overtly affirmative statements about religion and turned 
instead to analyzing the violence of religion and the social conditions that 
gave rise to it. One did not see scholars reflecting on the relationship of their 
own discipline to the world of religion. People still could not help suspecting 
that scholars in religious studies remained unaware of their own responsibility 
to society.! 


1 For works that stressed this point, see Egawa 1995; Kobayashi Yoshinori 1995; Mizoguchi 1995; 
Asami 1995. 
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The AumShinrikyo incident also resulted in severe criticism of the bystander 
attitude of the mass media, which on the pretext of pursuing social justice 
covered up their economic motives regarding audience ratings and turned 
harrowing events into public spectacles. Some religious studies scholars con- 
demned these media tendencies, but what they really needed to do was cri- 
tique the profession of which they themselves were part. Without looking back 
critically over the work they had been doing in the past, they themselves would 
surely stumble into new pitfalls again in the future. I believe the problems are 
not ones that can be attributed to any specific group of scholars, but rather 
derive from the hard-to-escape historical proclivities of the field of religious 
studies as a whole. Thus, I would like to examine why religion scholars give 
the general public the impression of being apologists for religion. Where did 
religious studies go wrong? 


Anesaki Masaharu's Religious Studies 


Religious studies became deeply involved in Japanese society during two his- 
torical time frames. One occurred in the Meiji and Taisho eras, at the time 
of the debates about freedom of religion; the other was the era of the Shinto 
Directives following the end of World War II. The former period was the dawn 
of religious studies in Japan; the latter was a major turning point in its history. 
The figures who played the central roles in these intersections were, in the for- 
mer case, Tokyo Imperial University professor Anesaki Masaharu, and in the 
latter case, his colleague Kishimoto Hideo. This chapter focuses on Anesaki, 
who put in place the foundations of the discipline. Today, Anesaki may seem 
to have been forgotten. Yet he is the figure who first established religious stud- 
ies in Japan in the strict sense, and who played the leadership role, not only at 
Tokyo Imperial University, but in the organization of academic associations 
and in Japanese religious policy all the way from the late Meiji era through the 
pre-World War II period.? 

There emerged, of course departments of religion at other universities in 
Japan, reflecting a variety of traditions. A small number of them became suc- 
cessfully rooted, including those at Kyoto University and Tohoku University 
and several other national universities of the old imperial system, and others 
in some of the Buddhist and Christian sectarian universities. However, in the 
case of Japan, the real core of religious studies should probably be sought in 


2 On Anesaki' life and written work, see Anesaki 1951; Nonoyama and Sato 1992; Isomae and 
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the former, the national university system, where specialists declared them- 
selves neutral and independent from the Buddhist and Shinto doctrines of reli- 
gious organizations upon which such studies actually depend.? Among these 
national universities the establishment in 1898 of lectures at Tokyo Imperial 
University was by far the earliest manifestation of academic religious studies.* 
These lectures given by Anesaki were the starting point of the discipline, and 
are very useful primary sources in any discussion of the issues of religious stud- 
ies in Japan. 


The Essence of Religion 

In his book Shükyogaku gairon (1900), Anesaki wrote that the purpose of his 
discipline was to discuss the essence of religion: "the starting point of research 
on religion must be the desire to identify the central driving force that forms 
the unifying essence of the concept of religion—that which develops into all 
sorts of religious phenomena."5 He believed that essence lay “in the conscious- 
ness of the individual that is the basis of religious phenomena.” That is why 
he explained devotion to god(s) orthe divine as "the natural result of the desire 
to emphasize, extend, enrich, and make eternal the existence of the self—the 
urge to seek kinship with a power higher than the self” Religiosity, therefore, 
was something founded on an impulse inherent in human existence. Even a 
mystical state of self-transcendence that might accompany intense self-denial 
was the paradoxical expression of a desire for individual existence. 

In reality there are considerable differences in the gods and systems of belief 
of different religions, some of which are quite incompatible. For Anesaki, 
however, who stressed that religion was an aspect of human affairs, such dif- 
ferences were not absolute, but rather only differences in “religious conscious- 
ness" manifested on the phenomenal level. He understood religion in terms of 


3 Regarding the private-public ratio based on participants in the Japanese Association of 
Religious Studies, the proportion of the total number of such programs in Japan offered 
by universities of private religious groups is higher than that of the national universities. 
However, the religious studies scholars connected with national universities generally con- 
sider the religious studies in the private religious institutions as being of lower status and 
having a theological character. Yet it needs to be understood that both sides form the actual 
discipline of religious studies. See Hayashi Makoto 2001; Kimura Takeshi 2000. 

4 Later establishments of religious studies programs in the old imperial university system 
included Kyoto University in 1905; Hokkaido University in 1922; Kyūshū University in 1925; 
and Seijo (Seoul) University in 1927. See Shükyogaku bunken tenrankai mokuroku, pp. 2-4. 

5 Anesaki19004, p. 556. 

6 Anesaki 19004, p. 15. 

7 Anesaki1900a, p. 53. 
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two layers consisting of phenomena and essence. The individual "established 
religions" were nothing more than the phenomenal form; he interpreted the 
underlying essence of religion as really residing in the consciousness of the 
individual. Of course, even in studying this essence, he did not treat the phe- 
nomenal lightly. Undertaking the careful comparison of all religions was the 
way to explore the essence of religious consciousness, and Anesaki believed 
that the appropriate place for each individual religion within sui generis reli- 
gion could be found in that essence. In Shukyogaku gairon, Anesaki articulated 
his concept of religious studies: 


In general, inasmuch as we recognize that human nature is fundamen- 
tally the same, we need to discover within the development and change 
of various religions their unifying essence and explain how these variet- 
ies came about. Then we must clarify how the particular developments fit 
into the general picture of the development of religion. We must study the 
capacity of religion within the human heart as an aspect of human psychol- 
ogy. And we must pursue research on how it emerges in society in both 
historical and comparative perspective.? (my emphasis) 


This "psychologistic" approach became the foundation of Anesaki's religious 
studies. Operating from a position of not accepting as absolute the differences 
of the various religions, he sought the essence of religion in the human psy- 
chology or consciousness.? This was apparent in his Shukyogaku gairon, the 
first chapter of which opens with a section treating religious consciousness 
entitled "Religious Psychology." 

Later, after studying in Germany, Anesaki became greatly inclined toward 
mysticism. He self-critiqued his own earlier work in Shukyogaku gairon, say- 
ing it “only touched upon the outer shell of religion and did not reach into 
its deeper essence.” In his later article "Fukkatsu no shoko (The Dawning of 
Revival; 1904), which displays his interest in mysticism even more clearly, he 
wrote that “people who ...sense the mystical presence of the divine in life, find 
it is easy to arrive at the notion of ‘identity of divine and human," yet even 
such a mystical religious experience he saw as ultimately an interior event in 
a person's life. That is, he consistently tried to grasp religion as an aspect of 
human psychology. Throughout his life, not only in “Fukkatsu no shoko" but 
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beginning earlier with his Shükyogaku gairon, he maintained this psychologis- 
tic understanding of religion. 

In the final, fourth chapter of Shükyogaku gairon, entitled "Religious 
Pathology" Anesaki adds his strong criticism of organized religions that 
preach the exclusive absolutism of their school's teachings and he observes 
that “[schools] that separate themselves with their churches and doctrines 
and, rather than being all-embracing, make themselves narrow, actually con- 
travene wisdom, making people even more doctrinaire."? For Anesaki, for a 
faith to assert its absoluteness in the form of a religious group would consti- 
tute nothing more than a relative differentiation at the phenomenal level—it 
would be refusing to look at the essence of religion. What was important for 
Anesaki was not the phenomenon of the religious group per se, but the depth 
of the individual religious consciousness that appeared through such groups. 
Religion ultimately had to be "based upon the destiny of the individual" and 
through that come to have the force for influencing the trends of society as a 
whole." We can see that Anesaki's understanding of religion was not oriented 
to religious groups but was rather based on the individual. 

Anesaki did not, of course, reject religious groups entirely. While he saw 
the basis of religion in individual interiority, he understood that when religion 
appears in the real world, it takes on the outer forms of groups, rituals, and so 
forth. He cautioned, however, that “exclusionism, bigotry, and forgery of scrip- 
tures” or other such stubborn adherence to one’s single faith was the root of 
“pathology” in religion. 

Anesaki’s stance separated him from previous religion research, i.e., the earlier 
genres of comparative religious history and the theologically oriented studies of 
Max Müller and others that were based on a particular view of religion and dis- 
criminated between what was considered religion and what was not religion.! 
Anesaki included in his category of religion all the popular and folk religious 
beliefs disparaged in those days as "superstitious" along with religions of the 
so-called uncivilized peoples. In 1897 he reported in Tetsugaku zasshi on popu- 
lar folk religion in the central region of northeast Honshuü island (present-day 
Tohoku). Although it was a project assigned to him by the university, it was the 
first organized field study of popular religion ever undertaken in Japan.!6 


12 X Anesaki 19008, p. 371. 
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There is no question that Anesaki's comparative and philological meth- 
ods owed much to Max Müller. However, in his stance of equally including all 
the religions of every time and geographical place in the category of religion, 
Anesaki's scholarship offered something new that had not been seen in previ- 
ous work in religious studies. What made that possible was his psychologis- 
tic approach that presupposed the common religiosity at the base of diverse 
historical phenomena. By including all such phenomena in the category of 
religion, however, he did not necessarily mean that he judged it all equally. 
The phenomena that Anesaki included in the category of religion were ranked 
according to the hierarchy of evolution. Regarding the "pure" and "ideal reli- 
gion" that stood on the highest rungs of that hierarchy, he wrote: 


The moral order of the world is sustained by the morality of religion. The 
ideals of secular morality are subsumed in religious ideals. Acquiring and 
practicing morality based on awareness of the divine... . should be the 
ultimate purpose of religion, that is, the ultimate morality [of society]. 
Therefore, a pure and independent religion does not necessarily require 
acts of ritual worship of gods... accordingly, no priests or other media- 
tors between the human and the divine are needed. ... Since all goodness 
is considered coterminous with the divine, all persons of faith, nay all 
persons of spirituality, become priests.!” 


Through these words we can see that he understood genuine religiosity not in 
the external appearance of religious organizations but rather in the high qual- 
ity of human character (jinkaku hinsei A#m tE) of the individual himself or 
herself. He did not see the differences in the formal features of ritual and orga- 
nization as decisive elements affecting a person's religiosity. The best exem- 
plar of human character would be a religious master such as the founder of a 
historical religion. In later years, Anesaki sought his own embodiment of such 
exemplars in Nichiren and Prince Shotoku.'® At the opposite pole of exemplar 
were the various "pathological" manifestations of religion. The extremes of the 
"exemplar" and the "pathological" however, were not completely unrelated: 
depending on the degree of his or her character development, an individual 
would shift positions somewhere between those poles. Religiosity, in any case, 
was not something that was found in the organizational dimension, but was 
ultimately achieved within each individual. In this shift from theological stud- 
ies mainly centered on religious organizations towards an understanding of 
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religion as focusing on the human character of the individual, we can identify 
the distinctive feature of Anesaki's religious studies, which blended his ideas 
about the essence of religiosity as lying in the human heart and the cultivation 
of human character. 

Anesaki's perspective was very likely shaped by trends in philosophy in those 
times. It is certainly not a coincidence that in 1898 Anesaki translated Eduard 
von Hartmann’s Religion des Geistes (The Religion of the Spirit) and in 1910- 
1911 Schopenhauer's Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung (The World as Will and 
Representation; Japanese edition published in three volumes).!? Backed by his 
broad scholarship, his idealism was a consciousness-oriented, transcendental 
type of thought that aimed to discover the fundamental nature of religion and 
morality in the human impulse of piety. In a context where nationalism was 
already established on the political side and materialism, utilitarianism, and 
other modern rationalisms held sway on the intellectual side, intellectuals 
may not have wished to take up the nationalist cause. Rather, while no lon- 
ger feeling affinity for the ideas of the existing religions, they sought freedom 
and peace of mind in the interiority of the individual.?? Anesaki's tendency 
towards the psychological approach and focus on human character was his 
own response to that trend. He wrote the following about the relationship of 
scholarship and belief: 


Scientific thought, which had been used as a tool of religion, ended up 
questioning and critiquing it to the point of undermining its dignity and 
authority. But that situation, rather than reducing religion to dry and 
detailed scholasticism, allowed it to freely serve the purpose of providing 
people's hearts with peace of mind.?! 


Anesaki took as the natural conclusion that scholarship was meant to serve 
not the purposes of organizational doctrine but the spirit of the individual. 
However, what must be recognized here is that even though Anesaki might 
criticize religious groups when they became pathological, he did not intend 
to reject religion itself. Rather, he criticized what religion had once been and 
tried to present alternative images of what it ought to be like. In that sense, 
Anesaki's religious studies was clearly religion-affirming, and this position was 
distinctively his own. His position, however, created a gap with scholars who 
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did not wish to push religious belief forward. In any case, the scholarly activi- 
ties of religious studies thereafter continued to some extent or other to pursue 
the ideal image of religion that Anesaki had sought.?? 

Here we have looked at the two pillars of Anesaki's vision of religious 
studies— “religious psychology" ("the study of the religious heart") and “the 
study of religious pathology"— presented in Shükyogaku gairon from the view- 
point of the individual religious consciousness. He also discusses two other 
such pillars of his ideas under “religious ethics" and “religious sociology" These 
two other pillars will be treated next, from the viewpoint of a communaliza- 
tion of religious consciousness. First, however, I would like to consider the rela- 
tionship of Anesaki's brand of religious studies emphasizing individualism to 
what was going on in Japanese society at that time. 


Critique of Power and Authority 
The policy of the Meiji government had initially been to make Shinto the 
“national religion" (kokkyo FBI 280), but gradually evolved beyond that. When 
the Meiji Constitution was promulgated in 1889, its articles stipulated, along 


with the sovereign rights of the emperor, freedom of religion. In the end, that 
guarantee proved little more than a formality, for the Imperial Rescript on 
Education promulgated in the same year spelled out the government's policy 
declaring that all Japanese must follow the “national morality" (kokumin 
dotoku), the doctrine that replaced the kokkyo policy?? Anesaki, meanwhile, 
was very busy: in 1896 he organized the Association for Comparative Religion 
with Kishimoto Nobuta and others; in 1898 he was appointed to lecture on 
"Theories of Religious Studies" in the Tokyo Imperial University Department 
of Philosophy; and in 1905 he took charge of its chair of religious studies.?+ 
Through such activities, Japan's discipline of religious studies was established 
under Anesaki's guidance, both as an intellectual tradition and in terms of insti- 
tutions, in the years after 1897. Viewed from the wider standpoint of the social 


22 For summaries of the history of religious studies in Japan, see Hayashi and Isomae 2008; 
Oguchi 1956; Wakimoto 1984b. 

23 n the strict sense, the theory or discourse of National (People’s) Morality (Kokumin 
dotoku) was promoted by the government movement aimed at the inculcation of morals 
launched in the fourth decade of the Meiji reign, but here it should be understood to refer 
widely to the various ideas and actions following the separation of the religious and the 
secular which accompanied the enactment of the Meiji Constitution. See Unuma 1979. In 
any case, the use of the English term *morality" throughout the following discussion must 
be understood in terms of the specific Japanese historical context and the unique politi- 
cal semantics involved. 
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system of the Meiji era, the discipline was launched just at that step when the 
national morality doctrine and freedom of belief were first established. 

The national morality doctrine was in the broad sense a policy through 
which the government and the conservative elite sought to indoctrinate the 
people. The doctrine represented the other side of the bargain of allowing 
"freedom of religion." The government reasoned that, despite the fact that the 
constitution had granted people freedom as far as their religious beliefs were 
concerned, the aim of national indoctrination could still be achieved without 
violating the constitution by operating through the realm of moral education. 
In that context Sect Shinto or Denominational Shinto, which was considered 
religious, would be gradually separated from Shrine Shinto. The national 
morality would be spread by indoctrinating the people with their *moral duty" 
to pay their respects at shrines and conduct rituals of reverence to the official 
portrait of the emperor in schools. And this became the government policy in 
the late 1880s. 

As might be expected, voices questioning these policies as violations of reli- 
gious freedom were raised: Is not shrine worship an act of religious faith? Do 
not rituals of reverence for the emperor's portrait interfere with the principle 
of freedom of individual faith? Various incidents of the clash between educa- 
tion and religion occurred beginning in 1891 with the Uchimura Kanzo lése 
majesté incident.?5 Some debate developed over the relationship of religion to 
the kokutai between Tokyo Imperial University professor Inoue Tetsujiro and 
followers of Christianity, and later the issue of whether shrines belonged to the 
category of religion drew the attention of members of the intelligentsia. 

If shrine worship were considered a religious act, making it compulsory 
would be an infringement of the law guaranteeing religious freedom and the 
government would have to retract its entire indoctrination policy. It was also 
the general premise at the time that Shinto consisted of belief in kami as spirits 
or deities, and rituals related to kami were clearly perceived as religious acts. 
Shinto lacked clarity with regard to founders, sacred texts, or enshrined deities, 
and there was a tendency to judge it as inferior to Christianity and Buddhism 
since its doctrines did not address the problem of individual salvation. These 
were weaknesses pointed out not just by Christians and Buddhists from their 
own critical standpoints; even those who viewed Shinto favorably were con- 
cerned, such as Inoue Tetsujiro and the conservative politicians.?9 If Shinto 
were acknowledged to be just another religion, it would be left defenseless to 


25 Seki K6saku 1893; Ozawa 1961; Ikimatsu 1963. Regarding the Uchimura Kanzo incident, see 
chapter 1, footnote 77. 
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contend with other religions without government protection. It was easy to 
predict that it would be overwhelmed by Christianity and Buddhism. For the 
government, which had been planning to capture the people's hearts for the 
emperor-institution state through the shrines, such a defeat would be a fatal 
blow. So the government could not allow shrine worship to be deemed a reli- 
gious act and thereby unconstitutional. 

Thus from the second decade of the Meiji era (from late 1880s) religion 
emerged as a social issue involving the very root and trunk of the kokutai. The 
launching of the government program to promote national indoctrination was 
shackled as before by the concept of religion, which was defined in terms of 
the individual's freedom of belief. At the same time, because technically reli- 
gious freedom had already become part of the formal legal system, the new 
debate did not focus on the previous issues of making a specific denomina- 
tion into a national religion or banning proselytization, but instead developed 
around the issue of the religious character of Shinto. The environment sur- 
rounding the study of religion, whether or not scholars themselves were aware 
of it, was extremely politicized. 

The Religious Friendship Gathering held in 1896 reflected the need felt 
among some (primarily Buddhists and Christians) to respond to this situation. 
The aim of this conference, besides calling on all the religious groups to put 
the conflicts of the past behind them and accord mutual respect to their vari- 
ous principles of belief, was to encourage religious activity to be more social 
and cooperative in character. Anesaki, who participated in his capacity as a 
columnist on religion for the journal Taiyo (“The Sun"), was deeply impressed 
by this new movement to transcend institutional boundaries. He recorded his 
reflections: "Religions that emerge in these times really cannot go on being 
sectarian and doctrinaire; their activities must be directed toward the morality 
of society"? Immediately afterwards, along with Kishimoto Nobuta and oth- 
ers, he formed the Association for Comparative Religion, in effect an academic 
version of the Religious Friendship Gathering. 

At the time Anesaki was a student at Tokyo Imperial University, he was study- 
ing Indian religious history and German philosophy under Inoue Tetsujiro, 
one of the principals involved in the debates on education and religion. For 
Anesaki—who was the son of a family that operated a workshop providing 
religious art and images to the Bukkoji branch of Jodo Shinsht Buddhism, and 
was thus raised in a family of Shin Buddhist followers—the two events of the 
debates on education and religion and the Religious Friendship Gathering 


27 Anesaki1896c, pp. 585-86. 
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demonstrated the political difficulties inherent in the issue of religion and the 
potential for breaking through those difficulties.?? 

These were the circumstances that prevailed when Anesaki began to teach 
religious studies at Tokyo Imperial University in 1898. In his institutional posi- 
tion transcending sectarian lines and as a specialist familiar with both the the- 
ory and practice of religion, he was expected to provide answers to the issues 
of religion. In 1900, in answer to his long-held hopes, he received orders from 
the Ministry of Education to undertake study in Germany. We can get an idea 
of the expectations people had of him by reading the following passage pub- 
lished in the Tokyo Imperial University's Tetsugaku zasshi: 


These days, matters of religion are finally awakening people's interest. It 
is not uncommon for them to air their views on theory and practice. 
However, extremely few reach the point of wanting to do impartial 
research based on the fundamentals, and without leaning towards one 
religion or sect. Thus much is expected of Professor Anesaki.?9 


Anesaki was not the first to lecture on religious studies at the Imperial 
University. In the "Comparative Religion and Eastern Philosophy" series 
of lectures given from 1891 in the Department of Philosophy, his teacher 
Inoue Tetsujiro had drawn comparisons among various religions including 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Christianity. Inoue's purpose had been to explore 
the possibilities of an "ideal religion" that could be extracted from established 
religions. For Inoue, however, “religion” did not go beyond being a form of igno- 
rance, which he thought in the end had to be elevated to the level of national 
morality. The Imperial Way (kodo 5&3&8)9? would ultimately constitute for him 
such an ethicized ideal religion, and would transform the passions of religious 
reverence into loyalty and filial piety associated with the kokutai.?! 

In 1897 Inoue passed the baton in the teaching of the Comparative Religion 
and Eastern philosophy lectures to Anesaki, who the following year pro- 
ceeded to lecture on “Theories of Religious Studies.”?? The degree of Inoue's 
expectations for Anesaki can be seen in the arrangements for his niece Inoue 
Masa to become engaged to Anesaki in 1898. However, Anesaki's scholarship 
ended up betraying Inoue's expectations. Anesaki's view was that a religious 


28  Anesaki1912a; Anesaki 1896c. 

29 . Tetsugaku zasshi 1900, p. 400. 

30 See chapter 1, page 53. 
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awareness existed in every single person. For him it was obvious that Shinto 
and shrines involved a belief in the existence of spirits and that the phenom- 
enon was religion. As an associate professor at Tokyo Imperial University, his 
views came to have a great influence in society, and were unsettling to the 
political camp that sought to make shrine worship into a purely secular moral 
duty. Even his teacher Inoue, when speaking about his pet doctrine of secular 
“morality” through shrine worship, had had to qualify himself by saying, “In 
religious studies, scholars deal with Shinto by including it among other reli- 
gions; that is a matter of course."?? 

Since Anesaki's religious studies adopted a position defending religion, 
he inevitably opposed the view of Inoue Tetsujiro and government officials 
who wanted to designate shrines as non-religious, place them in a position 
superior to other religions, and regulate freedom of religion. What made 
Anesaki's thinking stand out were his remarks at meetings of the government's 
Investigative Committee for Religious Institutions (Shükyo Seido Chosakai) in 
1926 and 1929. This organization was an advisory group; under the pretext of 
treating the three religions Christianity, Buddhism, and Shinto equally, its pur- 
pose was to draft laws aiming at standardizing state intervention in religious 
belief as well as the organizational forms of religious groups.?* 

As a committee member, Anesaki made remarks that did not conform 
with the position of the government, much to the discomfort of other par- 
ticipants, including chair of the committee Hiranuma Kiichiro, the Minister of 
Education and the head of the Shükyo Kyoku (Bureau of Religion). Anesaki's 
questions arose from his misgivings: How is shrine worship different from reli- 
gious ritual? What to do about Shinto deities that were by their very nature 
often morally inappropriate as far as public morals were concerned? Is not 
shrine worship being made compulsory??? All of these questions arose from 
Anesaki's concern that the Shinto as non-religion theory would be in essence 
a scheme to revive the earlier Meiji national Shinto indoctrination scheme 
threatening the people's freedom of religion. 

In his remarks in the Committee Anesaki was especially at pains to point 
out that the legislative bill that was being prepared ought to be named the 
"Religious Organizations Law,’ not the "Religion Law" as planned. In the 
Committee's second conference, on 3 June 1926, Anesaki stated as follows: 


33 Inoue Tetsujiro 19308, p. 14. 

34  Akazawa 1985, chapter 3. 
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The following relates to what would be controlled by this bill should it 
become law. Essentially, this law deals with the social phenomena result- 
ing from religious belief, and the religious organizations and rituals that 
come from that faith. It goes without saying, I believe, that the contents 
of religious faith itself cannot be dealt with under this law. Now, since 
that is the fundamental truth, is it not really the case that this bill as a 
whole should be understood as a law concerning so-called religious 
organizations??6 


Anesaki had detected a concealed problem that was not confined to simply a 
difference in wording suggested for the title of the bill.?7 He thought that even 
if it were a matter of just religious organizations, the nation-state should not 
intrude into the realm of the interiority of the individual. Anesaki repeated 
the same questions later, and an extremely tense exchange took place with 
the government side, which believed that individual religious belief should 
be controlled.?? In the end, the “religions bill" was submitted in the House of 
Peers in two separate years but each time failed. Perhaps because of Anesaki's 
strenuous efforts, in 1929 the name of the bill submitted was revised to read 
"Religious Organizations Bill." 

Under the circumstances in which the government coercively imposed 
the practice of shrine worship regardless of the personal convictions of reli- 
gious believers, scholars supporting the protection of religion like Anesaki 
who could not go along with the government's policies were forced to adopt 
a critical position towards the state. The same situation was faced by social- 
ists and communists during the Meiji era, many among whom were Christian. 
Anesaki, who was committed to the development of human character as the 
goal of human life, did not want to bend from his convictions even should he 
be disadvantaged by opposing the government. For that reason, the religious 
studies research center at Tokyo Imperial University drew together followers 
of Buddhism, Christianity, and Sect Shinto groups and nurtured a *mutually 
sympathetic ethos in which sectarianism differences were put aside for the 
sake of mutual understanding."?? 


36 . Shükyo Seido Chosakai 1926, second meeting, pp. 16-17. 
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The National Community Theory 

The “religions bill" failed twice in the House of Peers because for the sake of 
national indoctrination policy it was necessary to guarantee more freedom 
of activity for followers of religion.^? That is, even in the conservative House of 
Peers, the bill proposed by the Investigative Committee for ReligiousInstitutions 
was judged to be too state-oriented and unsuitable to the climate of the day. At 
thesame time, in his statements in the Committee, Anesaki seems to have been 
inclined to approve the supervision of religious organizations by the state. He 
wrote that as soon as "one speaks to others as third parties and tries to draw 
them toward one's own [beliefs],” the beliefs of the individual “become social 
phenomena, and thus come within the scope of the law."*! These statements 
may be read as indicating his belief that at the stage at which beliefs move from 
the individual's private sphere to the public sphere of communality with other 
people, the state has the right to supervise religion. This understanding seems 
incompatible with the individualism-oriented stance from which Anesaki 
presented a valiant defense of personal belief in the Committee. There is an 
aspect of Anesaki that cannot be explained through individualism alone, as we 
will observe from the Teiyü Ethics Association in 1903, where he noted that his 
idea of personal character development (jinkakushugi) was distinct from both 
individualism and nationalism: 


If I should say that nationalism is groundless, there is a great fear that you 
might immediately misunderstand me as an advocate of individualism. 
Rather, I believe that character building cannot be achieved through such 
a one-sided approach.?? 


As already mentioned, Anesaki's view was that the fundamental impulse for 
religion emerges from the individual. Yet this did not mean that the individual 
dimension was the beginning and end of religion. In Shukyogaku gairon, he 
had written (1900), "Although the root of the religious phenomenon is indi- 
vidual consciousness, its performative expression exists in social culture.” ? 
His understanding was that individual religious consciousness was connected 
with social communality. The second chapter on "Religious Ethics," and the 
third chapter on "Religious Sociology" discuss how individuals form a religious 
community. 
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The basic solidarity of religious groups stems from the same revelation 
of divine power and the same shared rituals in its honor. Religious 
groups large and small —from small groups based on family rituals to 
the official churches of nations evoking universalism—all move accord- 
ing to their shared aspirations to the same ideals and toward the realiza- 
tion of their common longing for salvation by forming unified groups. 
Their purpose is to more objectively increase the efficient accomplish- 
ment of their goals.^^ 


Through the construction of communities mediated by common faith and rit- 
ual, the "interior religious consciousness" of individuals moves into "religions 
of objective power and social power'"5 Anesaki's “religious ethics" focused on 
the first half of this process by which the individual religious consciousness 
is embodied as action. Through the mediation of acts of expression in ritual, 
recognition of individual religious consciousness by others for the first time 
becomes possible. That process becomes the nodal link between the individ- 
ual and the community. In academia, the discipline that took as its subject the 
resulting religious community was the sociology of religion. 

In Anesaki's idea of religious studies, individuals were joined together in 
this way and established religious communities by "their shared aspirations 
toward the same ideals" He understood that all of these so-called religious 
communities—ranging from the family up to world religious groups—were 
matters of the expansion or turning outward of the religious consciousness 
of individuals. The community and the individual were seen as originally har- 
monious. Yet in reality Anesaki did not treat all types of communities equally. 

Shükyogaku gairon unfortunately does not address the specific issues of 
the community. After it was written, Anesaki's own personal interests moved 
away from the kind of systematic construction of scholarship represented by 
Shükyogaku gairon and began instead to lean towards more real-life practice 
of faith and political practice. Anesaki from this time onward maintained the 
premises of his views on the community, but his concerns evolved towards 
the practical tasks of integrating people in Japanese society and achieving 
peace in international society.^9 Below I will verify his view of the commu- 
nity by examining the circumstances of the Conference of the Three Religions 
(Sankyo Kaido) and the Association Concordia (Kiitsu Kyokai) organization; 
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both were strongly linked to him, and through them he actualized the ideas of 
his scholarship in society. 

The Conference of the Three Religions was a meeting held in 1912 that had 
been encouraged by the government centering on Vice-Minister Tokonami 
Takejiro of the Ministry of Home Affairs. Consulting with Anesaki, Tokonami 
invited chief administrators of Shinto and Buddhist organizations along 
with representatives of Christianity as he aimed at a national indoctrination 
program working through all religious groups. The Association Concordia, 
which also carried on the objectives of the Conference, was led by Shibusawa 
Eiichi and drew on prominent scholars, religious figures, and people in gov- 
ernment and business who wanted to provide ideological guidance for the 
people. Anesaki served as secretary, and he single-handedly undertook the 
drafting of the association's prospectus and other tasks including the editing 
of its journal.^? 

The rapprochement of government and religious organizations orches- 
trated through the Conference of the Three Religions, however, ignited suspi- 
cion among those who were concerned about incursions on religious freedom, 
and the Conference became the target of charges of "politicians exploiting 
religion!" while the Association Concordia was derided as "the ghost of the 
Conference of the Three Religions."4? Since Anesaki had played the role of pro- 
moter, he himself was ridiculed as “Minister Tokonami's lackey” (Tokunami-kun 
no sanbocho) or as the "Tokyo University scholar in government pay" (Akamon 
no goyo gakusha).^? 

Ironically, Anesaki himself saw these points of criticism as indicating the 
value of the Conference of the Three Religions. He actively hoped for a monism 
of state and religion, believing that "through the ideals to which religions are 
committed, it is the raison d'étre of religion to discover the deep meaning of 
the nation’s history, to elevate the ideals of the state, and purify them."59 Of 
course, considering the basis of the tenets of Anesaki's religious studies, that 
monism was not to be found in the establishment of a national religion, but 
rather based on the idea, which had existed since the Religious Friendship 
Gathering of 1896, that various religious groups, each retaining its indepen- 
dence, would be involved in the indoctrination of the nation. But a fundamen- 
tal difference in views of the state separated Anesaki, who sought government 
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participation with the Ministry of Home Affairs as the agency of mediation 
and liaison?! and those who were his critics: 


A condition of instinctive bonding gradually formed a familial, tribal way 
of life ... Towards this way of life arose the idea of a duty to put it in order, 
by providing a rational faculty and adding a rational imperative. Then, for 
the sake of making this obligation towards order into a whole, in the form 
of law, the solidarity known as the state came into being.?? 


Here the state was considered indispensable in order to actualize the desires 
of individuals and also to arbitrate the conflicts among those desires. As noted 
elsewhere, the state was also conceived along the lines of a traditional pol- 
ity that "implements the practice of broad loyalty and filial piety.” It simulta- 
neously provides a universal “place of solidarity for the sake of civilization" 
that labors for “world humanity'53 Anesaki understood the state as a ratio- 
nal, open-minded entity that harmoniously tied together individuals and, in 
the name of humanity, created solidarity and mutual interactions with other 
states. He makes no reference to any state power that produced individuals 
or class oppositions damaging to such integration. In sum, Anesaki frequently 
used the “state” as a synonym for “society” and envisioned a natural commu- 
nity based on the extension of the family.5+ 

Observing this line of his reasoning, we can see how Anesaki came to empha- 
size the state as the substratum of the community embracing the individual. It 
was because he believed in an intelligent state that affirmed the individual that 
he formed an alliance with the Ministry of Home Affairs through the bureau- 
crat Tokonami and laid out the plans for Ministry intervention in the religions. 
It thus appears that his later statements in the Investigative Committee for 
Religious Institutions supporting the administration of religious groups was 
intended to eliminate dogmatism in religious groups through the raison détat 
of constructing the communal society of the state. 

It is well known that in 1903, on the occasion of the death of his close friend 
Takayama Chogyu, Anesaki became a devoted admirer of Nichirenism, the 
fiercely nationalistic ideological blend of Nichiren Buddhism and State Shinto 
associated with the Buddhist scholar Tanaka Chigaku (1861-1939).5> When 
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digested from the perspective of Anesaki's mode of understanding of the 
state, the nationalist character of Nichirenism, too, was probably something 
he could accept without much resistance. In 1911 at the time of the Northern 
and Southern courts legitimacy dispute, Anesaki was an unyielding supporter 
of the legitimacy of the Southern court cause.5® His passionate attachment to 
emperor and the kokutai could be understood as inevitable in order to protect 
what he considered the true form of the natural community of the state. 

To summarize the key points of the above: in Anesaki's version of religious 
studies the foundation of religion was situated in the individual consciousness. 
While he made the individual the constitutive unit of religion, he also adopted 
a posture of strongly criticizing the exclusive character of religious groups, a 
position that could be understood as the manifestation of a convergence upon 
the state without any divisions into separate religious bodies. In fact, Anesaki's 
attraction to nationalistically oriented Nichirenism and his immersion in indi- 
vidual interiority through mystical experiences occurred at roughly the same 
time, soon after he had returned home in 1904 from his period of study in 
Germany. The implementation of the linking of all the religious groups at the 
national scale in order to achieve the education of society was undertaken by 
the Association Concordia and the Conference of the Three Religions. Since 
Anesaki had been deeply impressed by the Religious Friendship Gathering in 
his younger days, he must have thought that if the government would show 
more understanding towards religion and intervene in a positive manner, reli- 
gion could achieve more influence in society. 

Anesaki’s understanding that communality presupposes individuality 
remains valid today. At the same time, contradictions exist in any community, 
the state included. Despite the fact that the community is the premise for the 
existence of the individual, internal relations of domination necessarily arise. 
Indeed, conflicts arise in mutual relationships because each community is pur- 
suing its own interest. This is the unavoidable struggle we live with. 

Anesaki, of course, knew about the clash of the individual and the state 
and class conflict, which were the social issues of his time. Even in terms of 
ideals he must have known that harmony was not easily achieved. However, 
the trump card that Anesaki drew on to solve the problem was the practice of 
"self-cultivation" (jinkakushugi), a theory of character development of which 
he himself was an originator in Japan. In the welcoming remarks below that he 
delivered for the Teiyu Ethics Association, a group that took as its purpose the 
study and practice of self-cultivation, Anesaki's views were well articulated: 
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To sustain a lively spirit in every direction and feel vigorous sympathies— 
which when directed toward one's country take the form of patriotism, 
when shown towards one's fellow human beings are manifested in char- 
ity, and when directed towards the self allow control of moral behavior 
through contemplation of one's true nature and cultivation of character— 
such nurture of the capacity to at the same time cultivate one's nature is 
called “following the hearts desire without transgressing the rules."57 
Cultivating such a heart and mind so as to be able to bear responsibility 
for the advantages and disadvantages, joys and sorrows, of the family and 
nation as they are, and engaging one's own mature feelings and sincerity 
while attending one's character: we believe that is what is called genuine 
ethical cultivation.5? 


He thus believed that if each individual underwent such positive changes 
in character, all manner of contradictions and conflicts would be resolved. 
Anesaki's interest in social movements derived from his belief that the awak- 
ening of character would reach “down to the many in the lower strata of the 
people"? where it would bring about qualitative change from the people at 
the bottom of society. The above passage also illuminates Anesaki's state- 
ment mentioned earlier that his idea of jinkakushugi represented neither 
nationalism nor individualism: through the intervention in the awakening 
of individuals, he believed the opposition between those two approaches 
could be overcome. Anesaki's doctrine of religion was that "The moral order 
of the world is religious morality; the ideal of secular morality is ultimately 
embraced in religious ideals; all morality is pursued based on an awareness of 
the divine... The ultimate purpose in religion becomes achieving the norm 
of morality.’ Thus Anesaki's ideas on religion could hardly be distinguished 
from Inoue Tetsujiro's ideas on morality. 

Anesaki's explanation, however, never went beyond the level of principles. 
He never offered explanations about how to mediate the realization of the ide- 
als or answer such questions as: Could anyone actually become a person of 
better character? Could the contradictions we struggle with be made to dis- 
appear through the improvement of character? Underlying his awareness of 
reality was an idea of preestablished harmony, as revealed in the statement, 
"The lives of the myriad things in heaven and earth all unfold in relationships 
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of compassion and communion; these relationships develop according to an 
order unchanging since time immemorial.”®! At the earlier time of the rise 
of the Nipponshugi (Japanism) of Takayama Chogyü and others who cham- 
pioned ultra-nationalism (kokusuishugi) and opposed religion, Anesaki had 
initially criticized their assertions for not being backed up by documentary 
evidence.®? However, the same kind of criticism might have been directed at 
his own ideas. 

From the latter half of the Meiji era onwards Anesaki's way of thinking could 
be considered a variant of the “the phenomenal is the real" doctrine present 
in the idealism which was then fashionable. According to its advocate Inoue 
Tetsujiro, who was closely associated with this neo-Hegelian philosophical 
phase in Japan, in “the-phenomenal-is-the-real” doctrine “the discriminative 
aspect of the world is called phenomenon, and the equal and uniform aspect 
of the world is called reality; yet furthermore it can also be said that the dis- 
criminated is the real, which is synonymous with the idea of the phenomenal 
is the real"63 Because the real world is established in the inner realms of the 
phenomenal world, conflict on the level of material things is no more than 
superficial. In its true essence everything is harmonious. It can be said then 
that in such an idealist posture it was as if Anesaki's gaze was not touching 
the ordinary actualities of life; it treated those actualities as pathological, or 
treated his own visualized thoughts as more like the *more real" essence of 
the real. Thus Anesaki's conception of religion, too, was somehow dissociated 
from the “harmonious” totality's reality that included both good and evil; it was 
always assumed to be something of perfect goodness. All of this derived from 
his idealistic mode of thought. 

Anesaki's idealist tendency was not confined to this idea of “the phenom- 
enal is the real" In their devotion to Schopenhauer and Hartmann, it seems 
that Anesaki and his teacher Inoue Tetsujiro were alike. In particular, both 
were devoted to the unification of the nation in spirit that could serve as the 
reference point for the sentiment of reverence within the individual. In fact, 
in the Association Concordia, the Teiyu Ethics Association, the Conference of 
the Three Religions, and others, not only Anesaki but also Inoue were active 
members involved in their management. The two differed only on the matter 
of whether this sentiment of reverence represented religiosity or morality. 

There was no difference between the two in their placement of the senti- 
ment of reverence, in their acceptance of the subjective identity of human 
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interiority, and in how that identity was thought to revert to the nation as the 
community. However, as Anesaki concisely explained, such sentiments when 
understood as secular morality “directly become the standard basis of the 
nation, molding people for the sake of the nation,'6^ drawing the argument 
towards the side of the nation. On the other hand, if the sentiment of rever- 
ence is understood as religious, “Individual religion will be put into contact 
with a uniform, universal ideal,”®> which was an idea that hinted instead at 
world citizenship. Thus Anesaki’s view of the state could be made into a pil- 
lar of the kokutai doctrine, but it was also consistent with an open, universal 
civilization. The apparent difference lay only in that they were evaluated as 
belonging in separate camps, with Inoue labeled a nationalist and Anesaki an 
individualist. 

Certainly Anesaki was different from Inoue. He rejected the notion of an 
individual who would be buried in the logic of the nation and instead empha- 
sized the inner dignity of the individual. However, even while adopting the 
awareness of the individual as his foundation, he also believed in the good- 
ness of the established state and the logic of making religious consciousness 
converge on it. In the final analysis he stood on the same horizon as Inoue. 
Indeed—unlike the clash of religion and education that Anesaki had experi- 
enced as a student—there was no structural pattern of otherworldly religion 
versus secular state in his thinking. 

Consequently, when Anesaki's religious studies assigned to religion the 
educational role of national indoctrination, to some degree he was drawing 
religion, with its inherently anti-state power tendencies, into the state and giv- 
ing it an established role in secular society. The overall outline of Anesaki's 
religious studies really did have a design that acted in concert with such values. 
His religious ethics served as a watershed among the disciplines, with religious 
psychology corresponding to the individual and religious sociology to the com- 
munity. Also, he distinguished the genuine form of religion from its patholo- 
gies and aimed at achieving a harmony of the individual and the community 
by means of the cultivation of human character. 

To the religionists and intellectuals who felt uneasy with the statism of 
the national morality, Anesaki offered a nationalist discourse that allowed 
the individual to secure the interior realm while still being loyal to the state. 
In other words, by way of the channels of religious studies he discovered 
the potential for more deeply integrating national identity into the interior- 
ity of individuals than had been done in the earlier era of national morality 
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indoctrination. However, religion as he explained it was not something that 
concretely reflected the contradictions of actual conditions. It remained only 
something idealized and conceptual, lying far beyond such realities. 


Making the Discourse Relevant to Society 


Following the incidents mentioned at the beginning of this chapter revolv- 
ing around Aum Shinrikyo, religious scholars were criticized for seeming to 
condone the activities of the cult, simply giving out empty conceptual com- 
ments on its doctrines. The criticisms generally pointed first to religion schol- 
ars' defense of religion per se, and second to their seeming indifference to the 
actual deeds of the cult followers. The roots of the problems associated with 
these two points go deep. I think in large part they have their origins in how the 
composition of religious studies in Japan was consistently understood back at 
the time of its establishment by Anesaki. In closing this chapter, I would like to 
discuss these two points. 

In the prewar period beginning with Anesaki, to take the position of defend- 
ing religion meant protesting the invasion of individual rights by the national 
morality doctrine and State Shinto. As we have seen in Anesaki, although 
power relations are not consciously recognized, which leaves the individual 
to be assimilated into the state, still, some power to criticize was retained at 
least in the invisible realm, namely the criticism that considered it improper 
for the state authority to impede freedom of religion. After the end of World 
War II, State Shinto was dissolved under the Shinto Directives issued by the 
Allied Occupation (through General Headquarters or GHQ) and the author- 
ity that had oppressed religious communities completely vanished. Once the 
forceful authority of the previous era had been removed, religious communi- 
ties were freed from the position of victims, but this laid bare the authority 
structures with their organizations all too starkly. Although religious studies 
stuck to its standpoint protective of religion regardless of such changes in the 
social context, the circumstances in which such a protective role had func- 
tioned were changed and occasionally its perspective became simplistically 
religion-affirming. 

As a postwar example, Anesaki supported the dissolution of State Shinto, 
but he showed practically no concern about the content of Shrine Shinto.96 
He did not include in his work any critique of the vestiges of the feudal com- 
munity that lingered in Shrine Shinto nor commentary on its dependency on 
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the emperor institution. His successors in religious studies at the University 
of Tokyo, including Kishimoto Hideo and the latter's student Murakami 
Shigeyoshi, do not seem to have questioned that stance. Kishimoto became 
a figure linked to the Shinto policy of GHQ; Murakami became known for his 
criticism of State Shinto. Both appeared to assume that State Shinto and Shrine 
Shinto were in opposite camps. State Shinto was to be criticized as represent- 
ing the state's oppression of religion, but Shrine Shinto was praised as the 
national religion, as if it had had no connection to authoritarianism.5" 

But it should be noted that postwar religious studies did not turn to the 
state—the entity in which Anesaki had placed his confidence in the prewar 
period—as the community in which people would feel a sense of belonging. 
In the postwar era, people were not only wary of the authoritarian aspects 
of the state but felt in it no reality as the locus for their sense of belonging. 
Instead, people sought out religious groups or geographical communities that 
were closer to them and with which they could more readily establish affin- 
ity. Anesaki had once criticized such affiliations as potentially obstructing the 
unity of the individual and the state. Under the postwar conditions, however, 
in which the state did not arouse any sense of belonging, other communities 
that could embrace the individual were regarded as suitable. Religious studies, 
too, changed: the religious consciousness of the individual extended to encom- 
pass equally the family and world religion. And because now qualitative differ- 
ences in communality were not seen as a problem, the scale of the community 
to which one belonged could also easily change. 

In this way, the dissolution of State Shinto paved the way for a more favor- 
able situation in religious studies, which now advocated the equal treatment 
of all religions. Yet the proclivity of religious studies to shelter communality 
came to light. As communal and kinship bonds rapidly broke down in the post- 
war period of rapid economic growth, there had been a great deal of search- 
ing for communities in which individuals could feel a sense of belonging. The 
attempts of religious studies in this direction were praiseworthy on their own 
terms, although they still operated on the premise of the positive, unifying 
function of the community. The negative side of the community, namely the 
way it functions in the oppression of the individual, was never made a key 
issue.9? Certainly in the 1970s, there was a reappraisal of the community as a 


67 Kishimoto Hideo 1976; Murakami Shigeyoshi 1970; Toda 1965; Isomae 1996, pp. 29-30. 
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form of thought to overcome modernity and transcend the rationalism that 
extolled the individual. In cases where intellectuals failed to be cognizant of 
the inescapable modernity of their own position, ideas about "overcoming 
modernity" sometimes tended to end up as naive arguments favoring rever- 
sion to premodern feudalism.9? 

The Aum Shinrikyo incident thrust into the public eye the gravity of the 
issue of community. Within the cult, a hierarchical structure had been estab- 
lished in which scientific knowledge or property assets determined status in 
the group. Persons who expressed dissent were eliminated; many members 
became blind to the values that governed the group. The ideology with which 
the cult was ruled was exactly the same as that of the secular society the cult 
had rejected, but in starker form. The group that formed the community was 
secular to an appalling degree, despite their declarations condemning the 
norms of ordinary life in society. 

The dimension of the community that religious studies saw as the primary 
focus of social belonging shifted from era to era. For Anesaki it had been to 
the nation; for his successor Kishimoto it had been the village; and for later 
religion scholars it first became the New Religions and then smaller scale spiri- 
tual communities. Throughout, however, on whatever the dimension, religious 
scholars presupposed an ideal community and espoused an optimistic view of 
communality. 

Today, however, the time has come to turn toward a critical analysis of com- 
munality itself. The notion of a preestablished harmony in which individual 
and community could supposedly easily coexist needs to be treated objec- 
tively. Just as Anesaki sought the essence of religion in the theoretical har- 
mony of the individual awakened to the quality of human character and to the 
community, in general, religious studies speaks of communality in an abstract 
manner. For that reason the actual problems of the communities that oppress 
the individuals within it and exclude the Other outside of it have continued to 
be concealed. Have we not by now sufficiently suffered from the oppression of 
individuals by communities? Religious scholars have described communality 
and religion as something basically good, but this may be simply because such 
people are in socially favorable positions, locations where they hardly end up 
feeling the kind of oppression of a community that smothers the socially weak. 

The values presented so far by religious studies in defense of religion are not 
persuasive enough for people outside the discipline. This is not to say that com- 
munities are unnecessary or that one can live without a community. Precisely 
because we cannot survive without communities, what I want to point out is: 
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rather than building expedient bridges between the community and the indi- 
vidual, do we not need to make the nature of communities as they actually 
exist the object of analysis? 

Regarding the second point about the actual behavior of religions, I would 
bring up the lack of a sense of reality that emerges in many cases when 
attempts are made to understand religion. In such instances the discourse on 
religion promoted by religious studies is strongly tinged with idealism, namely 
the idealism of Anesaki represented in views of the community assuming a 
preestablished harmony. As already pointed out in the case of Anesaki, the 
idealistic approach is such that the ideal is made superior to reality, and real- 
ity comes to be discussed in terms of how things ought to be. As a result, what 
researchers want to see as reality ends up trumping actuality. When the image 
religions are endowed with from the outset is that of the good, the various 
problems they may cause in the real world are likely to be treated not as essen- 
tial flaws, but as mere deviant pathologies whose very existence is made mar- 
ginal in the scholar's awareness. 

Until now scholars of philosophically idealist views—not only in religious 
studies—have separated thought from its historical context; they tended to 
believe that they could understand ideas within their own closed worlds. For 
example, there might be something worth considering, as some said, in Aum 
Shinrikyo's doctrines, but, the subway sarin gas poisoning incident illustrated 
the great danger in treating this kind of problem of thought in abstract terms. 
We must bring back the social conditions in which thought serves actual social 
functions. What will happen when ideology comes in contact with society? 
In other words, we must look at sites where ideology is transformed into a 
dynamic "social phenomenon.””° 


It is not enough to pay attention to such questions only when we are intel- 
lectually analyzing objects of research. The same mindfulness ought to apply 
on occasions when we as researchers address society about our ideas. Beyond 
simply carrying out our business of research on religion, our words and our 
statements as specialists may possibly reach out and have a wide influence; 
they might even result in the justification of certain specific viewpoints. We 
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should therefore be aware that we have a duty to make persuasive statements, 
ones that not only apply to those who want to believe in religion but also to 
people who have no special interest in religion. 

Because awareness of how ideology can become a social phenomenon is 
thus lacking, the issues caused by religious groups have been evaluated only 
in terms of the text of their doctrines and testimonials. So far, that kind of 
approach has not produced investigations at the level where religion has 
impacted society, even to the point of kidnapping and murder. This is why 
statements from religious studies scholars seem so incongruent with those of 
lawyers and journalists. Perhaps it is because until now religious studies schol- 
ars have been much concerned with their aspirations for an idealized "religion." 


CHAPTER 5 


State and Religion in Anesaki Masaharu 


What was Japan's modern era like when viewed through the lens of religion? 
Following the opening of the country in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the country was incorporated into the capitalist and imperialist systems of the 
West. How did Japanese religious life respond? And how was Japan manipu- 
lated? This chapter examines the problems faced by modern Japan through the 
life and perspective of one of the prewar period's leading intellectuals. 

Anesaki Masaharu, as already noted, played a leading role in the estab- 
lishment of religious studies in Japan through his position at the Imperial 
University of Tokyo and as the first head of the Japanese Association for 
Religious Studies. He also occupied a series of government-related official 
posts such as member of the House of Peers, member of the Investigative 
Committee for Religious Institutions (Shukyo Seido Chosakai), and member 
of the Advisory Committee for Education in Korea (Chosen Kyoiku Shingikai). 
Anesaki's career was studded with prominent positions not only in Japan but 
overseas: he was involved in activities to encourage international peace as a 
member of both the International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation 
and the Institute of Pacific Relations and he served as secretary of the Prince 
Shotoku Worship Association and the Association Concordia (Kiitsu Kyokai), 
contributing actively in religion- and morality-related movements mainly cen- 
tered on the educated strata of society. Although Anesaki is largely forgotten 
today, the political nature of the positions he held meant that he had a great 
influence on Japan's government and social trends. 

Born in 1873, Anesaki experienced each of the major wars in which mod- 
ern Japan became involved: the Sino-Japanese War broke out when he was 
twenty-one; the Russo-Japanese War started when he was thirty-one; World 
War I opened when he was forty-one; and the Japanese war in China that seg- 
ued into World War II began when he was fifty-eight. He was often to be found 
abroad in turbulent times: studying in Germany after the Sino-Japanese War 
when the world feared the "yellow peril"; teaching at an American university at 
the time of the outbreak of World War I; and residing in England when Japan 
declared war on the Allies in World War II (he was returned to Japan on a repa- 
triation ship). He was a rare figure able to coolly observe Japan's situation from 
the perspective of Europe and the United States. At the same time, as the son 
of a family that had served a family of royal blood, he retained a pious rev- 
erence for the emperor throughout his life. In his early thirties he became a 
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passionate follower of Nichiren, and in his forties, a devotee of the worship of 
Prince Shotoku (574—622).! 

How did this nationalistic dimension of Anesaki relate to that part of him 
devoted to international cooperation? Understanding that connection sheds 
light not just on Anesaki but on how Japanese society established its national 
identity under pressures from the Western world and formed relationships 
with the West and with Asian society. I hope it will also illustrate what con- 
nected the state and the individual within Japan's traditional society in the 
process of being integrated into international society. 

As we have seen, Anesaki faced these circumstances through the gaze of 
religion—shukyo in modern Japanese—and it was largely through the auspices 
of the academic discipline of religious studies as he introduced it to Japan that 
the sense of “religion” as Japanese understand it today—with its connotations 
of the nonrational realm connected to the interiority of individuals—became 
established. And then, in the ensuing years, along with his devotion to Nichiren 
and Prince Shotoku, he relied on religion, which allowed for some national 
particularity, both in the project of establishing the nation-state of the as-yet- 
unfinished Japan and in the effort to overcome the confusion brought about 
by conflict between East and West as Japan forged toward a new civilization 
based on spiritual self-awareness. 

We could dismiss Anesaki's career as that of a fanatic religious follower 
or a nationalist. However, when we consider that Japanese are still unsure of 
how to deal with their rigid nationalistic consciousness as well as the various 
problems caused by religious organizations, we can see that the problems that 
plagued Anesaki throughout his career are by no means resolved even today. 
Rather, we can find relevance for our own lives by asking how one scholar of 
religion thought and acted amid the prescriptive structures thrust upon the 
country in the name of modernization, namely, by analyzing his words and 
deeds, both in terms of what they might have been and how they were con- 
strained by the conditions of history. 


1 Nichiren (1222-1282) was a priest of Japan's medieval age who seemed to Anesaki to be a 
prophet who saved the Japanese nation from invaders from abroad. Prince Shotoku was 
a legendary figure, and at least for Anesaki a saint and politician with deep knowledge of 
Buddhism and Confucianism. For Anesaki both Nichiren and Prince Shotoku were practitio- 
ners of a public religion committed to political activities. 
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Jodo Shinshu Buddhism and the Imperial House 

In understanding the formation of Anesaki’s thought, it is important to recog- 
nize the decisive influence of his birth family’s relationship to Jodo Shinshu 
Buddhism and the imperial house. Recalling his youth, he wrote that the ori- 
gin of his aspiration to study religion lay in the lineage of the Anesaki family. 
The family ran a workshop in Kyoto that had been granted exclusive rights to 
make pictorial images of Amida Buddha for sale to parishioners of the Bukkoji 
branch of Shinshü—one of the independent lines of Shinshü branch temples 
and members throughout Japan.? The workshop the family had run for several 
generations since the eighteenth century was an ideal environment for some- 
one reared as part of the temple society of the time. 


When I was a child my grandmother was the center of the household. 
I was much influenced by her piety. We always had ritual services twice 
a day, morning and evening, and during those services I heard the story 
of how the Buddha was the embodiment of compassion.? 


Thus the world of faith Anesaki experienced, the world that he recalls center- 
ing around his grandmother, evokes the devoted followers and lay practitioners 
(myokonin) of Jodo Shinsht Buddhism in early modern times. It was a world 
quite different from the modern Western concept of religion that Japanese 
today associate with the word shükyo. 

People of that time didn't usually ask such conceptual questions as why a 
sutra reading was required both morning and evening, or why Amida Buddha 
was the central object of veneration, or how could people be sure they would 
attain spiritual liberation? They simply devoted themselves to piety and ritual 
every day. In the terminology of modern anthropology, this is called “practice.” 
However, what is called “religion” in the present day would be understood as 
representing the Protestant notion of religious faith conceptualized as belief. 
That latter idea of faith as "belief" belongs in another category, which is intro- 
spectively grasped.^ 

The year Anesaki was born, 1873, was the epochal year when the long-banned 
Christianity began to be tacitly tolerated. From that time onward, followers of 
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schools of thought, including Christianity, Shinto, and Buddhism, which had 
not previously had any relationships with each other, became aware that they 
were a part of a shared sphere called "religion" Also in the same year, spiritual 
rituals, exorcism, and other folk religion practices were banned as supersti- 
tions. Anesaki's native city of Kyoto was in the throes of being westernized 
under the progressive governorship of Makimura Masanao, a follower of the 
Meiji Enlightenment school of thought, making it one of the few areas out- 
side of Tokyo to experience the impact of modernization at that early stage. 
However, such policies had not yet put down roots in the hearts of ordinary 
people, and the religious environment surrounding the young Anesaki, too, 
had yet to open up to the modern concept of religion. It remained as always 
absorbed in the world of Bukkoji or Jodo Shinshu traditions. 

Anesaki's autobiography describes the connection between his early life 
and his decision to specialize in the discipline of religious studies. Yet the 
quite-considerable leap involved in taking up the study of “religion,” which was 
a Western academic tradition, must have required him to break away from the 
traditions of faith of his grandmother and family. Regarding that experience, a 
critique of the Jodo Shinshu faith Anesaki wrote at the age of twenty-two after 
he had entered the Imperial University of Tokyo and come into contact with 
Western scholarship, offers some valuable insights. 

Published in September 1895, this essay entitled “A Great Flaw of the 
Japanese Character" points out that Japanese do not seem to have the will- 
power to resist destiny. The young Anesaki wrote: "In my opinion, Shinran's 
faith-oriented Amida tradition might potentially have served as good medi- 
cine in curing this flaw; however, its influence...has not led to any marked 
change in the national character? So while granting to that tradition a certain 
value, he judged it inadequate to overcoming the "great flaw" His essay closes 
with the question: "What religion is best to reform our people and give them 
courage and fortitude?”6 Dissatisfied with the religious traditions of his family 
and not wanting to limit himself to individual faith and the sectarian world of 
Bukkoji, Anesaki showed that he was beginning to search for a religion suitable 
for the nation-state of Japan that was in the process of being formed. 

In April that same year, the Sino-Japanese War had been concluded. As 
the first foreign war fought by Japan as a modern nation, it aroused Anesaki’s 
self-consciousness as a Japanese citizen, and like his countrymen, he felt 
“our bitterness extremely deep and strong—I was filled with indignation!” 


5 Anesaki 18954, p. 23. 
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at the time of the Triple (Tripartite) Intervention." After entering the Imperial 
University, Anesaki's idea of religion was influenced by these contemporary 
historical circumstances; he seems to have been clearly conscious of the rela- 
tionship of state and religion. Not long after that, Anesaki discovered the means 
to answer the questions with which he had ended his essay in September 1895 
as to what religion was suitable for the Japanese people: he would find out by 
taking up religious studies. 

Another circumstance that exerted a great influence on the formation of 
Anesaki's thought was the imperial family. This went far in helping him feel 
pride in the nation of Japan. At the beginning of the Meiji era Fukuzawa Yukichi 
had lamented, “It is correct to say that in Japan there is only government; there 
are not yet citizens.'? With the exception of some among the government elite, 
people did not have a clear consciousness of citizenship or nation. In 1873, the 
year of Anesaki’s birth, however, major new laws were put in effect: in January 
the Military Conscription Order, and in July the Land Tax Reform. As the skel- 
eton of a modern national army and a tax system to support the nation-state 
was thus being put together, the foundations of the government structure 
of the modern state continued to be solidified with the emperor institution 
at the head, although the major task of establishing a constitutional system 
remained. The formation of a homogenous national consciousness based on 
its people, language, and territory was formed for most Japanese of the time 
in the course of the Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese Wars.? But for Anesaki, 
that feeling of pride in the nation was first aroused not by the state but by the 
imperial house. 

In addition to working in the Bukkoji image workshop, Anesaki's father 
Shosei was also an attendant in the household of Katsura no Miya (Shukushi 
Naishinno), a princess of royal lineage.!° Such connections between ordi- 
nary people living in the city and members of the aristocracy had continued 
throughout the Edo period and were not rare in early Meiji-era Kyoto. Kyoto 
people, in the course of maintaining businesses such as painting workshops 


7 Anesaki 1951, pp. 65-66. At the conclusion of the first Sino-Japanese War, the Shimonoseki 
Treaty provided for the ceding of the Liaotung peninsula to Japan, but Moscow later 
played the leading role in instigating Germany and France to intervene and join Russia 
in forcing Japan to return the Liaotung peninsula to China in return for reparations pay- 
ments. Then not militarily strong enough to resist their combined pressure, Japan was 
forced to comply. 

Fukuzawa 1894, p. 52. On the formation of popular consciousness, see Asukai 1984. 
Makihara 1998, chapter 3. 
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and medical practices, or simply while making a living as city residents, often 
had something to do with members of the court-related society headed by 
the emperor.! Anesaki himself recounted a childhood memory relating to the 
imperial family as follows: 


My father was serving in the Katsura no Miya household. On one occa- 
sion when he heard the Princess was ill, he was very concerned. I remem- 
ber how glad he was when he received some leftovers of the soup 
prepared as nourishment for the Princess. Also at that time, His Majesty 
the Emperor was on an imperial visit to Kyoto. When he paid a visit to the 
Katsura no Miya household, a white cloth was spread on the path where 
His Majesty walked. I received a piece of that cloth with deep gratitude, 
knowing that the Emperor's footprints were left upon it.!? 


For ordinary Japanese, at least up until 1887, the image of the emperor did 
not elicit any modern nationalist sense of his nature. The presence of the 
"tenno" (emperor) was created, together with the establishment of the term, 
in the process of shaping the peoples modern consciousness of the nation. 
Reflecting the older consciousness, Nishi Amane, who had been a samurai in 
service to the Edo bakufu government, noted in 1874, the year after Anesaki 
was born: "Although the Emperor is extremely majestic, he cannot escape 
being a human being.”? Though these words expressed his great reverence, 
Nishi was declaring publicly that it was a mistake to portray the emperor as a 
living kami as would be projected by the Meiji government. Similarly, for the 
traditional people of Kyoto who were in the service of families of royal blood, 
as Anesaki's above reminiscences suggest, at the same time that the members 
of the royal family were the object of awe they were also closely related to their 
daily lives. Certainly, for people outside the court, the emperor throughout the 
Edo period was a figure called the tenshi RT (the term used in the language 
of the court), who lived a life set apart and whose world was subject to vari- 


ous restrictions with taboos. Yet for those living in the environment of aris- 
tocratic society, although in reality there could be no direct contact with his 
person, he was also a familiar presence to whom they felt their feelings would 
be communicated. 
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Anesaki reveals this sentiment, which was characteristic of those with links 
to aristocratic society, in recalling the events in October 1881 following the 
death first of [Princess] Katsura no Miya and soon after his own father Shosei. 
Shosei had collapsed one evening after he had gone to the Sennyüji temple to 
inspect the Katsura no Miya grave, and died suddenly the next day. 


...young as I was, I could not help feeling that my father had gone to 
attend the Princess [in death,] and whenever I went to pay my respects at 
the grave, I felt as if Father's spirit were there, watching over it. How many 
times I wept there in front of the imperial tomb. That experience aroused 
a sense of great reverence for the imperial tombs, and I even made a tour 
of the imperial tombs in Yamashiro.!5 


True to these words, in the winter of his eighteenth year (1892) Anesaki made a 
walking tour around to the grave mounds connected with the imperial house- 
hold in Kyoto prefecture and recorded his thoughts in a sentimental essay on 
"The Imperial Mausolea of Old Yamashiro Province."6 Grief for the loss of his 
father seems to have made more fervent his love and respect for the impe- 
rial house. Later, upon the death of the Meiji Emperor in 1912, he revealed a 
passion that can be called religious. He wrote, “Solemnly seeing off the cas- 
ket, I found it difficult to restrain my ardent wish to kneel before his divine 
spirit." He had joined the imperial funeral service as a participant delegated 
by self-nomination from among certain imperially appointed officials in the 
Ministry of Education. 

On the evening of the interment of the Meiji Emperor at Kyoto's Momoyama 
Imperial Mausoleum, he heard the news of General Nogi Maresuke's jun- 
shi suicide, following the emperor in death. For Anesaki, Nogi's death over- 
lapped with “the death of my father," who had followed Princess Katsura no 
Miya in death. He wrote: *His [General Nogi's] loyalty and sincerity were so 
pure, so direct, so intensely strong, that his death could be called, more than 
self-immolation, rather an honored invitation from the revered spirit of the 
former emperor"? 

By the second decade of the Meiji era the modern emperor institution 
had put down roots among the people, so in July 1912 when the Emperor 
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Meiji became critically ill and leading up to his death, there were many pub- 
lic displays of emotion among the people. The response among intellectuals 
was often cooler. Waseda University professor Ukita Kazutami,?° along with 
Anesaki a member of the Association Concordia, stated: "Nogi's death did not 
have as much of an effect on Japanese, modern citizens with a constitution and 
modern industry, as some [among the elite] might think.?! Writer Natsume 
Soseki was critical of the practice by those in power of placing restraints on 
everyday life on the pretext of the emperor's illness: "Dur Emperor has not 
yet passed away. So there is no reason to ban the popular Ryogoku summer 
river festival in Tokyo. Such orders cause much trouble for the poor people. We 
should be shocked at the authorities’ lack of common sense."?? 

Anesaki's view of the emperor, perhaps because it was suffused with asso- 
ciations from the traditional court-centered society he had grown up with, was 
quite fervent when compared to the soberer views of many of his fellow intel- 
lectuals. Through the orchestration of imperial tours in which Emperor Meiji 
made personal appearances around the country in the second decade of his 
reign (1878-1888) and the distribution of imperial portraits to schools from the 
late 1880s, the Meiji government achieved success in its aim of transforming 
the image of the emperor from a tenshi whose presence was only felt in person 
by those of Kyoto court society to a tenno whom any Japanese citizen could 
envision as the source of their national identity?? We can see how Anesaki, 
passing from childhood to youth during that same period, developed a view 
of the emperor that combined a sense of divinity yet familiarity drawn from 
Edo-period images of awe and fealty toward the emperor as a symbol of the 
modern nation. 

Anesaki was but one of a generation of ideological leaders whose sense of 
selfhood and identity had been established in the decade from the late 1890s 
through the early years of the twentieth century—the period during which the 
foundations of the Meiji state were established. These people did not, unlike 
the previous generation, objectify the state and the nation; for them, the state 
and the nation had become self-evident.?^ But because of the way he had 
been raised, Anesaki felt a much greater spiritual attachment than others to 
the emperor and his personification of the nation-state. When the controversy 
broke out in 191 over the failure of the Ministry of Education to incorporate 
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into elementary school textbooks the government's position supporting the 
Southern Court as the legitimate line of the emperors in the fourteenth cen- 
tury (the so-called Northern and Southern Courts Legitimacy dispute), Anesaki 
spearheaded the attack on the Ministry of Education's bungling of the matter. 
His passionate worship of Prince Shotoku in his later years also stemmed from 
his family background. 


From Comparative Religion to Religious Studies 

Anesaki's formal study of Western academic traditions began in 1893 when 
he entered what was later to be the Imperial University’s Department of 
Philosophy. The period between 1892 and about 1896, around the time he 
started his studies, coincided with the emergence of the notion of “new reli- 
gion" among religionists and intellectuals in Japan.?5 As distinct from the term 
now used to refer to the popular “new religions" (shinko shükyo) established 
before and after the Meiji Restoration, this “new religion" embodied two mean- 
ings: one meant the act of “devising a name for a religious group and organizing 
its creed,” in other words, any movement aiming to establish a new religious 
group. The other concerned “the expression of absolute truths that are univer- 
sal to all religions,” i.e., thought aiming at the articulation of the “religion” that 
embraces all existing schools of religion.?6 

In the background of this trend lay dissatisfaction with hitherto established 
religions. Eager to dissociate themselves from “superstition,” Japanese intel- 
lectuals began searching for a new religiosity that could respond to the cir- 
cumstances of modernization they were experiencing. Anesaki disapproved of 
the former trend which involved establishing new religious groups, describing 
them in terms of their “regressive, spiritual attitudes” that “consider their own 
organizations to be without flaw.” In contrast he valued highly the latter, intel- 
lectual side, which aspired to transcend the frameworks of the various reli- 
gions and sects and “seek peace of mind sincerely.”2” 

As mentioned earlier, there had been no word corresponding to the Western 
word “religion” in Japan prior to the Meiji era. Following the tacit recognition 
of Christianity in 1873, the term "shükyo" was used to translate the English 
“religion,” embracing not only Christianity but Buddhism and other religions. 
When an article was included in the 1889 Meiji Constitution guaranteeing 
"freedom of religion” (shükyo no jiyu), the term came into wide use and was 
understood among intellectuals to relate to matters of the private domain of 
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the individual. In the years that would correspond to Anesaki's childhood, 
the early Meiji government launched national education policies, initially 
under the Daikyoin (1872-1875) and later the Kyobusho agencies. The policies 
were based on an undifferentiated concept of Ayo (“teachings,” following the 
Confucian sense) that was a carryover from the Edo period. Those policies and 
the official post of national campaign teacher that had been created to carry 
them out were abolished in 1884. 

In 1893, a group of Japanese religionists participated in the World's 
Parliament of Religions held in Chicago, and in 1896 within Japan the Religious 
Friendship Gathering was convened. As mentioned above, movements seeking 
to fashion a comprehensive "religion" transcending the conventional boundar- 
ies of sect and religion were arising from among such religionists and these 
efforts, too, went hand in hand with the spread of the concept of shükyo into 
the world of Japanese spiritual life. 

The “new religion" trends of both types faded in 1897, but by that time, com- 
parative religion had begun to thrive in the academic world. In September of 
the year, when Carl Munzinger's treatise "On the Necessity of Religion" was 
published in the journal Die Wahrheit (1890),28 Inoue Tetsujiro began his lec- 
ture series at the Imperial University of Tokyo entitled "Comparative Religion 
and Eastern Philosophy" In 1893 Minami Hajime's essay "Hikaku shükyogaku 
to Kirisutokyo" (Comparative Religion and Christianity) was published in Die 
Wahrheit"? and similarly Inoue Enryo's “Hikaku shükyogaku" (Comparative 
Religion) was published, the latter as a record of lectures given at the 
Tetsugakukan (Hall of Philosophy). Then in 1894 Kishimoto Nobuta published 
Shükyo no hikakuteki kenkyu (Comparative Research on Religion)?? as a record 
of lectures at the Tokyo Senmon Gakko (forerunner of Waseda University). 

Describing the comparative religion boom, Anesaki wrote: "The appearance 
of students of religious studies in the graduate school and the establishment 
of chairs for comparative religion one after another in all the colleges and uni- 
versities is the result of a sudden rise in research that employs the comparative 
method for all the religions."?! However, the real mainstream of comparative 
religion was not represented by Inoue Tetsujiro and Anesaki at the Imperial 
University but rather by liberal Christian theologians and some philosophy- 
oriented Buddhists with whom these efforts resonated. Comparative religion 
lectures were given at the Unitarians' Tokyo Liberal Theological Seminary and 
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the Universalists' Universalist Theological Seminary. On the Buddhist side too, 
Furukawa Rosen organized an association called the Keiikai which encouraged 
open discussion of Buddhism.?? 

The liberal theology that began to come into Japan around 1885 was part 
of the movement seeking to introduce rationalism into Christianity. These 
efforts tapped into evolutionary theory, which had previously been considered 
incompatible with religion, and sought the ethicization of religion free of the 
authority of churches and cleansed of superstition.?? It influenced Buddhism 
too, which had yet to recover from the traumas of the anti-Buddhist policies 
implemented in the 1868-1874 period, by encouraging a movement stressing 
the philosophical side of Buddhism. 

In this way comparative religion emerged as a theology or doctrine that 
incorporated the scientific discourse of evolutionary theory. Some people 
tended to view the “new religion" trends as a movement toward the unification 
of religion,?+ but with the exception of a few people like Inoue Tetsujro who 
were without religious affiliation, these movements each remained biased 
by their own religion. This suggests that even while religionists recognized 
that other religions were equally "religion," in the liaisons they formed with 
other religions, they continued to assume the superiority or priority of their 
own religion. 

This was the atmosphere of comparative religious studies when Anesaki 
began to study at the Tokyo Imperial University in 1893. In 1896, the year he 
entered graduate school, he organized a comparative religion society together 
with Kishimoto Nobuta, and after that gave "comparative religion" lectures at 
the Tokyo Senmon Gakko.?5 His first book to be published, on the "history of 
Indian religion" (1898) with the close supervision of Inoue Tetsujiro, utilized 
the methods of research in comparative religion for its description of the reli- 
gions of India. 

Already at the age of fourteen or fifteen Anesaki had realized that "What 
I want to study is philosophy .... yet, not just philosophy, but religion.’ The 
world of comparative religion, though it was still biased by individual religions, 
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was his first substantial exposure to the world of Western scholarship. Thus 
the environment around him changed greatly, from the sectarian world of 
practice-oriented Jodo Shinshü to a world assuming the generalized concept 
of "religion" and centering on Western-type beliefs. 

Meanwhile, already by 1895 he had written that “comparative study is not 
the final stage in the study of religion, ?? expressing his sense of the inadequacy 
of comparative religion and his groping toward a new form of religious studies 
that would subsume comparative studies as one means to that end. The point 
at which Anesaki began to proclaim the establishment of his new “religious 
studies" in name and fact was with the publication of his book Shuükyogaku 
gairon in 1910. 

Anesaki's religious studies was at its core a “religious history in terms of the 
humanities" ( jinbunshiteki) approach, as he aimed to understand the phe- 
nomena of religion in terms of all sorts of angles which were constituted from 
the faculties of the human mind, the forms of its expression in society, and its 
historical development.?? He wrote that he considered the human religious 
consciousness to be the nearest and clearest basis for seeking the origins of 
religious phenomena,?? but that it emerged from social and historical life.4° 
His approach defined individual consciousness as something appearing as 
social phenomena. 

Indeed, in that he sought to understand religion as a matter of the human 
heart or psychology, Anesaki's religious studies was distinct from the conven- 
tional comparative religion approach employed by Kishimoto Nobuta and 
Inoue Enryo. The earlier comparative religion sought to grasp the “common 
elements" found in the various religions, but did not go beyond the realm of 
their specific elements such as “religion as the worship of gods." In Anesaki's 
religious studies, however, because he understood religion as the expression 
of a consciousness that can be found in all human beings, the surface fea- 
tures distinctive of different sects were not part of the essential meaning that 
Anesaki sought to identify for sui generis religion.*? In addition, in grasping the 
social phenomenon of religion, his work was distinct from previous compara- 
tive religion in that, rather than investigating the origins of religion or pursuing 
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some ideal form in its future, he sought to understand religion's social role in a 
historical process of development. 

Of course, seen globally, those concerned with psychological interpreta- 
tions included not only Anesaki but C. P. Tiele and Edwin D. Starbuck, and 
those concerned with historical interpretations included John N. Farquhar and 
others. All these scholars were working in the same period and context; every- 
thing paralleled the general trends of Western research on religion.^? In the 
case of Anesaki, the process of establishing his new religious studies can be 
said to have occurred simultaneously with Western movements, demonstrat- 
ing how his understanding of religion was constructed according to Western 
logic. Now through his religion research Anesaki was on the cutting edge of 
Western scholarship in the field in Japan. 

We can clearly observe Anesaki's shift from comparative religion to reli- 
gious studies in a dispute with the mythologist Takagi Toshio (1876-1922) over 
Japanese myths in the years 1899 and 1900. The year 1899, in fact, has been 
called the founding year of Japanese mythology studies because of the contro- 
versial debate that began then, not only between Takagi and Anesaki but with 
the participation of Takayama Chogyü and others.** Anesaki emphasized his 
understanding of myth "as a fact of human history" from "a position of psycho- 
logical content and social history."^5 He castigated Takagi's arguments (view- 
ing the Kojiki and Nihonshoki as the universal mythological thought of human 
beings), saying they were nothing more than comparative linguistic “pursuits 
of the origins of deity names in natural phenomena" and did not go beyond the 
“comparative study of superficial resemblances."46 

As the outcome of the controversy, Anesaki emerged the victor. Today, the 
dispute has been called “epoch-making in pointing out the social and ritual 
aspects of myth."^" Certainly Anesaki's ideas on mythology were not based on 
questions of origin, and by treating myths as the historical and social prod- 
uct of the spirit, he opened the way for the new research on the “age of the 
gods" of Tsuda Sokichi and Watsuji Tetsuro in the Taisho era (1912-1926). But at 
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the same time, his victory may have cut off certain possibilities in the line of 
research attempting to establish links in the Kojiki and Nihonshoki to univer- 
sal thought initiated by Takagi and earlier attempted by Kume Kunitake in 
his essay “Shinto is the Ancient Custom of Worshipping Heaven.”48 According 
to the reasoning of Anesaki's characteristic "religious history in terms of the 
humanities" approach, "if we observe these myths as a reflection of culture 
and society, we can learn much that is profound and earnest in the spirit of our 
[ethnic] people." This reasoning was to converge with his later shift to particu- 
larism, as he sought clarify the Japanese polity or kokutai.^? 

Anesaki eventually concluded that the theme of the Susanowo myth was 
the "awe and reverence for [Amaterasu] the progenitor goddess who is the 
sovereign ruler, and allegiance and reverence toward [the emperors] as the 
living gods who are her descendants.’5° However, despite Anesaki's advocacy 
of inquiry into history, the "Japanese people" whom he imagined the myth as 
explaining appear to have been a single entity transcending class and time. 
Such inconsistency in Anesaki's idea of the kokutai was also apparent in his 
view of the emperor as touched upon earlier. 

As we have seen, the establishment of Anesaki's religious studies and con- 
cept of religion reflected the influence on him of political events including 
approval of freedom of religion in the 1889 Meiji Constitution and the upsurge 
of nationalism in the wake of the Sino-Japanese War that began in 1894. 
Acceptance of freedom of religion in the national charter clearly separated 
religion, which was considered to belong to the non-rational, private realm, 
from morality, which was considered to belong to the rational, public realm. 
Through the experience of the Sino-Japanese War, the identity of the Japanese 
nation-state spread widely throughout the populace. It was the first major for- 
eign war conducted by the modern Japanese state for which the entire country 
was mobilized, and the presence of a foreign power posited as the enemy to be 
fought helped to bring into focus people's self-consciousness of themselves as 
Japanese.®! Anesaki was no exception. 

It was at this point that the nationalist and modernization-oriented move- 
ment called Nipponshugi (Japanism) emerged. Inoue Tetsujiro advocated 
from a deistic viewpoint that morality should replace both Christianity and 
Buddhism in the position of religion? He advised promoting the dissolution 
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of religion, with its non-rational character, and shifting toward a rational 
morality. This Japanism considered itself the emblematic slogan for a spon- 
taneous patriotism emerging from within the nation, and criticized religion as 
“otherworldly and non-national” and an obstacle to the growth of patriotism. 
And so we see how Japanism linked rationality with the state, while religion 
was disdained as irrational and superstitious and considered an obstacle. 

But the decade from the late 1890s was also called the “era of spiritual 
anguish." For a while Takayama Chogyü had endorsed Japanism, but he soon 
broke away from it,”? having realized it was hopeless that people would find 
such formalistic moralism fulfilling. Many people who were unsatisfied with 
the emphasis on morality alone began searching for some new kind of thought 
that could give them a sense of inner fulfillment. As a result it was as if interest 
in religion increased, and many people began to talk about their spiritual anxi- 
ety and skepticism regarding the official teachings on morality.>> The literature 
of Naturalism that flourished at that time was an attempt to "concentrate on 
the individual world, cut off from the realm of state and society.”°® But reli- 
gious studies meanwhile appeared on the scene to serve as a discourse aiming 
to provide a new sense of social cohesion, one that could join together the 
individual and the nation, which had been called inherently incompatible. 

The romantic understanding of religion that Anesaki had learned from 
Raphael Koeber in his Imperial University of Tokyo student years played an 
important role in formulating his religious studies discourse." As Anesaki 
defined it, "Religion is the establishment of the desire to get help, or to want 
to acquire it, via negotiation with a power greater than the self.”58 He saw reli- 
gion as the manifestation of the aspiration on the part of human beings who 
possessed only limited abilities to acquire something unlimited and infinite. 
Religion seen this way dealt with questions that could not be completely com- 
prehended in rational terms alone. He came to regard that non-rational qual- 
ity, which the Meiji Enlightenment intellectuals criticized, as having positive 
significance. Thus when Anesaki noted, "Religion itself is not superstition, it 
is an intimate power, the fundamental source of inspiration, the fundamental 
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source of morality,” it became possible for religion to exist as an autonomous 
realm without being reduced to morality. 

This posture of seeking the particularism of religion positively in non- 
rationality did not begin with Anesaki's religious studies, but rather had already 
been a characteristic of the field of comparative religion and among religious 
followers generally. In that sense, romantic thought was easy to accept for one 
who knew and loved Jodo Shinshü like Anesaki. Yet, in religious studies, unlike 
the various earlier discourses, this inherent quality did not retreat into the 
form of separate religious groups but was distinguished by being linked to soci- 
ety in general. Religion did not belong only to followers who worshipped spe- 
cific gods and buddhas but rather, being “the spirit of humankind in general"69 
it was an aspect of the psychological makeup of any human being. 

Thus religion came to be interpreted as something that, not limited to the 
sphere of otherworldly priests and sages, existed in the everyday secular world 
of society. For many people, religion came into the limelight in the 1890s as 
something that could help them fill in the inwardly felt emptiness in their 
hearts. Whether in the series of inter-denominational conferences begun in 
the late 1880s and early 1890s, or in lay movements such as Tanaka Chigaku's 
Nichirenism that grew significantly in the late 1890s, the main topic turned to 
how religion could contribute to secular society.®! The argument developed 
that it was precisely religion in its non-rational, private realm that could sup- 
port the morality of the public realm and the lives of citizens. 

At that time in Japan, however, when civil society had not yet reached 
maturity, “society” was absorbed by the state. Anesaki criticized adherence 
to sectarianism and offered as a substitute identity the nation instead. More 
than he supported a Japanism—which tended to go little beyond formalistic 
moralism—he forged links directly from individual interiority to the state. 
Indeed, Anesaki's discourse was suitable for the structure of a nation-state 
based on spontaneity from within the nation. Of course at the political and 
cultural apex of the state reigned the emperor. For Anesaki, reverence for the 
early modern-era emperor and the modern consciousness of the people's 
nation-state were tied together through the mediation of the Western concept 
of "religion." 
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Experience of the West and Representation of Japan 


Renarration of Japan's particularism through the lens of Western knowledge 
had been the task modern Japanese intellectuals took upon themselves ever 
since Japan opened to the West, whether it emerged in the guise of nationalist 
‘Japanism,’ as in the case of Inoue Tetsujiro, or as an enlightened and modern- 
ized Westernism, as in Fukuzawa Yukichi. Regarding the formation of subjec- 
tive identity in the modern non-West, Sakai Naoki points out as follows: 


... the national, civilizational, and racial identity of the nation in Asia 
requires the implicit and ubiquitous presence of the West. Only insofar as 
the West is felt to be the point of counter-reference can nationality in the 
Rest be rendered sensible to the populace.9? 


According to Sakai, whether Japan either resists the West or welcomes assimi- 
lation, inasmuch as it has been incorporated into the modern Western world, 
its people have no choice but to live within the universalized criteria that 
Western logic has established as the frame of reference. Such circumstances 
often cause those who are non-Westerners to think of themselves as somehow 
deficient, and whether they strive to overcome that deficiency by acquiring 
Western knowledge, or whether they conclude that such non-Western char- 
acteristics are what define them as Japanese, the choice determines whether 
they choose Westernism or Japanism. 

Before he went overseas to study, Anesaki intended to identify with Western 
knowledge in the same manner as earlier Japanese champions of the West; the 
object of his identification was to be Germany. Later Anesaki expressed what 
his expectations about going to Europe had been like: 


Before coming to Europe, I had had only a distant view of its civilization 
through books. Secretly, I admired the beauty of that civilization. When I 
was about to depart, my greatest hope was to come into firsthand contact 
with things Western and I was determined to learn from its spirit.® 


Germany, which was then under the leadership of Emperor Wilhelm II, how- 
ever, had launched numerous foreign policy initiatives with the aim of building 
up an imperialist state on a par with Britain and France. In its Far Eastern policy, 
against the backdrop of the October 1895 Tripartite (Triple) Intervention and 
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despite the November1897 murder of a German missionary by the members of 
the Boxer-led anti-foreign movement, Germany pressed forward into China on 
both the political and cultural fronts with Shandong province as its foothold. 


The "Yellow Peril" and Opposition to the West 

In June 1900, after another international incident occurred in Beijing in which 
Boxer rebels murdered a German envoy, the Qing dynasty declared war against 
the European powers. Anesaki had set off to study in Germany at exactly this 
time. He arrived there in May, rejoicing to be in the "Europe of which I so long 
have dreamed,’ but in July in the German city of Bremerhaven he heard the 
famous speech in which Wilhelm II urged the German troops to crush the 
Chinese without mercy, and it filled him with indignation.95 

Anesaki was shocked by Wilhelm IT's rabid “yellow peril" rhetoric, and in 
a letter to a friend he paraphrased the speech as saying, “let us destroy all 
non-Christians. By punishing the heretic Chinamen, let us make it impossible 
for them ever in a thousand years to look a German in the face."96 The speech 


na 


fanned the flames of European's dread of the “yellow peril,” “expressing white 
people's fear, loathing, mistrust, and contempt for the yellow race.”®’ There on 
German soil, he saw that both the China that was being invaded and the Japan 
that was joining the foreign invasion as one of the great powers were equally 
despised by Westerners as the “yellow peril.” Already by the closing stage of 
the Sino-Japanese War Wilhelm II had become increasingly wary of Japan as 
it rose in Asia. As Anesaki pursued his studies in Germany, he felt the impact 
of Germany's anti-Japanese tendency right around him. He wrote, "Everyone, 
down to the servants and children, despise Chinese and people of the yellow 
races and go so far as to throw stones when we walk in the streets and hurl 
insults at us."68 

Thus Anesaki's experience of overseas study in Germany was one that 
resulted in rejection by the object of his identification as soon as he actually 
encountered the object he had longed for. How did Anesaki go about recon- 
structing his own identity as a Japanese? Anesaki's view of Germany now 
reversed itself completely, and he became extremely critical.9? 
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In public letters written in 1901 and 1902, entitled "Writings in Answer to 
Takayama Chogyi,” he wrote, “the brilliance of the world of thought and ideas 
in Germany completely withered towards the end of the nineteenth century.” 
Pointing out the moral decay resulting from exclusivist patriotism, imperial- 
ism, and industrialism, he observed: “the political unification of the country 
feeds into boastful patriotism and chauvinism and the sudden rise of its indus- 
try induces an inflated notion of self-interest and corruption of morality; the 
two together interact in the absence of any foundation for training of the indi- 
vidual, leading the people into dangerous territory.’”° Studying in Germany fif- 
teen years earlier in 1884, Inoue Tetsujiro had had nothing but praise for what 
he encountered: *in Germany the spirit of autonomy and independence flour- 
ishes, and it flourishes in all areas, in scholarship, in the military, in education, 
and every other field"?! —an extraordinary contrast with Anesaki's assessment. 

Anesaki's criticism did not stop with Germany but extended to the rest of 
modern European civilization. His view of British society was cool: “At the cor- 
onation, where the imperialism of Great Britain is predictably on display, ...I 
see shadows of something frightening and pitiable.7? Giving as examples 
Britain's control of India or the American exploitation of the Philippines, 
he ultimately reached the point of rejecting modern Western civilization: 
"twentieth-century civilization is nothing but imperialism and colonialist 
maneuvering."? Then, his argument turned back upon Japanese society itself 
for its proclivity to emulate the West. 


Observing the situation in Germany and comparing it to Japan, we can 
see that although Japan took up arms in the name of a duty to spread civi- 
lization under the banner of national unity, it did so without unifying the 
national spirit or having a solid idea of what civilization should be. After 
the [Sino-Japanese] war, it suffered the consequences [of that lack]. I 
shudder to see how the momentary burgeoning of nationalism has pro- 
duced no good effects, but simply increased the people's arrogance and 
the burden they have to bear in supporting the nation's armaments.”4 
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Yet Anesaki did not totally reject Western civilization. While "learning of 
the hollowness of modern European civilization"? he discovered alterna- 
tive dimensions of Western values to substitute for those of the mainstream. 
Among them were the teachings of Nietzsche, whom he described as “reject- 
ing the formalistic expedience of society and instead assigning limitless value 
to the aspirations of the human spirit." He also admired Wagner, noting the 
idea of “merging all in ‘love’ in trying to rebuild human life."76 

In Japan in this period Nietzsche's ideas were the center of a debate between 
scholar of German literature and writer Tobari Chikuft (1873-1955) and critic 
and writer Tsubouchi Shoyo (1859-1935). Anesaki's friend Takayama Chogyt 
had now also broken away from Japanism and was attracted to Nietzsche's 
ideas about the central importance of human instinct. Anesaki shared 
Chogyü's position of emphasizing individual will, but as distinct from Chogyü, 
he stressed not only the individual but—as illustrated in his preference for 
Wagner over Nietzsche—the communality represented by the nation, even 
while taking the individual as the starting point. Anesaki seems to have been 
consistent on this point even from before his overseas study. 

In any case, from what he learned abroad Anesaki obtained the keys for 
his critique of modern civilization. He saw his mission in Japanese society 
after returning home as follows: "Is not my responsibility to mount a major 
resistance to the morality of expedience, the formalistic society, the imitation 
of the Other, and the academistic scholarship of today's Japan?"7? Ironically, 
the very logic he acquired for the critique of Western civilization was itself 
"the gift of my sojourn in the West."7? And in order to criticize Western logic, 
rather than breaking away from the sphere of its influence, he had to push 
even further—through Nietzsche, Wagner, and mysticism—into the world of 
Western knowledge.7? 


Mysticism and Discourse on the Kokutai 
After returning to Japan, Anesaki began to seek in religion the specific focal 
point for his critique of modern civilization. In this period, religion was for 
him both "the tool for discovery of the mystery of the great universe within 
the 'self' and the key for understanding the meaning of human life and society, 
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respectively by listening to the voice of one's own spirit, and by addressing the 
problems of what am 71; what is ‘the other, and why.”80 

In that "religion" as described here was not concerned with sect or school 
but with individual awareness of religion as understood from the Romanticist 
standpoint, it reflects Anesaki’s ideas presented in Shukyogaku gairon (pub- 
lished before he went to Germany). However, in stressing the actual experi- 
ence of unity of the personal and universal Great Self, he had shifted his 
relationship to religion from that of the standpoint of the scholar observing 
religion to that of the religious practitioner. Considering Anesaki's upbringing 
in a family of pious Shinshü Buddhist believers, it can be said that he returned 
to a world of faith. Yet now the faith involved was not limited to premodern 
traditions of practice, but was revised towards the modern Western concept 
of religion. 

Anesaki had firmly believed in the progress of modern civilization before 
going to Germany, so he had not felt any need to adopt an actively critical 
approach. His experiences in the course of his study overseas, however, inten- 
sified his feeling of crisis about modern civilization and activated his urge to 
engage in reform. In the summer of 1903, not long after returning to Japan, 
Anesaki was vacationing at the then-scenic seaside resort of Kiyomigata in 
Shizuoka prefecture. Recalling Takayama Chogyü, who had fallen ill and died 
at the end of the previous year, he mused about the mystical world he himself 
had experienced: 


It was probably the night my friend died, that hearing the sound of the 
Kiyomi Temple bells, I felt the breathing of the earth and sky mourning 
my friend and was touched by a sense of eternal loneliness. Bowed down 
upon the sand of the beach, I entered a state of selflessness....Time 
passes, people change, but in the pulsation of the eternal there is the 
music of the unchanging “now.” Light, do you embrace me? Waves, do 
you invite me? Would that my body dissolve into the water, would that 
my heart melt away, together with the light. And when I have become 
not-myself, how sweet will become the reverberations in my heart.?! 


In Japan at that time a younger generation had emerged searching for a 
“first principle" of human life that would go beyond the ideals of “progress,” 
“rationality” and “nation.”®? These young people were fundamentally skeptical 
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about the modern Western civilization centering on science and industrializa- 
tion as well as about the Japanese society that was importing it all. For them, 
the impasse that Western civilization faced, as described by Anesaki while he 
was in Germany, overlapped with the problems of Japanese society of which 
they themselves were so keenly aware. 

In May 1903, immediately after Anesaki had returned to Japan, a student of 
the prestigious First Higher School named Fujimura Misao committed suicide, 
throwing himself over the edge of the Kegon Falls. The message he left behind 
referred to the first principle of the universe, saying, “it is incomprehensible.” 
It was the event that symbolized the mood of the era. Anesaki, who blamed 
the young man's death on the efforts by educators ever since Meiji to bury 
in established forms the “selves” of those they educated®* and who pointed 
out the emptiness of the formalistic values of society, was enthusiastically 
welcomed by the younger generation. For up-and-coming writers like Nagai 
Kafü (1879-1959) and Ishikawa Takuboku (1886-1912), he was an advocate of 
new ideas that called for the establishment of selfhood through interior reli- 
gious experience.?^ Now Anesaki, beginning with the publication of his work 
Fukkatsu no shoko (The Dawning of Revival; 1904), poured himself not only 
into the scholarly study of religion but into active work as a critic, taking as his 
main themes mysticism and aesthetic experience. 

While on one hand Anesaki was immersing himself in understanding the 
inner spirit based on mysticism, he was also gradually drawn into belief in 
Nichiren Buddhism. Up until his overseas studies Anesaki had been rather 
wary of Nichiren, considering him a nationalistic religious figure.55 Upon 
the death of Takayama Chogyu, however, who had converted to Nichirenism, 
and also through personal contact with his former teacher, Tanaka Chigaku, 
Anesaki slowly deepened his devotion.?6 In an essay published in 1904 during 
the Russo-Japanese War entitled "Kokka no unmei to riso (aikokusha to yogen- 
sha)” (The Destiny and Ideal of the State: Patriots and Prophets),” he began to 
speak openly about his own faith in the teachings of Nichiren: 


The center of everything is the “T” and the "T" is the focal point that reflects 
the universe. Likewise, by clarifying the state, which is a macrocosm, we 
can grasp the relationship of the state and the “1.” Thus the macrocosm 
and microcosm are engaged in lively smooth interaction. Every microcosm, 
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which is the individual person, exists in a relation of mutual interdepen- 
dency with the center or macrocosm, which is the nation or state.9" 


Here Anesaki tries to superimpose on the historical particularity of the state 
the cosmic mystery that can be found within the individual. He believed that 
“It is within the microcosm of the person that the macrocosm of the state is 
clearly reflected; the person of faith and courage who has the life of the state 
within his or her own life" is the "genuine patriot" and "prophet." He offered 
Nichiren as such a model.5? Indeed, Anesaki's idea of the linkage of the indi- 
vidual and the state had been consistent from before his study in Germany 
and continued through his appreciation of Wagner while there; it was nothing 
new. What was new after his return to Japan was that, while he devoted himself 
further to the inner world through mysticism, he tied the universality he dis- 
covered there to the community of the state. He began to assert himself much 
more practically and politically than before. 

This linkage between exploration of the inner self through mysticism and 
the state was the core of Anesaki's religious doctrine in this period.89 Regarding 
Tsunashima Ryosen (1873-1907), who was similarly known for his writings on 
mysticism, we can understand how Anesaki, while appreciating Tsunashima’s 
mystical experience, criticized him because "he tends toward the subjective 
and treats the objective side lightly"9?? Tsunashima's viewpoint seemed bur- 
ied in individual subjectivity, lacking a connection with objective—in other 
words, national —communality. 

The circumstance that turned Anesaki towards the state must have been 
the Russo-Japanese War that broke out in February 1904. The war was widely 
viewed inJapanese society at that time as a just war, and the system for national 
mobilization extended into the local city, town, and village units of govern- 
ment administration. So even more than the earlier Sino-Japanese War (1894- 
1895) it became a “people's war" through which popular sentiments converged 
in national values.?! Among the reactions of religious leaders, the opposition 
to the war by the pacifist Uchimura Kanzo is famous, but he represented only 
a small minority. As seen in the May 1904 Religion and Education Friendship 
Gathering held at the Chükonshido Kaikan Hall in central Tokyo's Shiba Park, 
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the majority of Japan's religious world actively supported the war.?? Anesaki 
was centrally involved in organizing the conference, drawing up its formal 
statement of objectives entitled "The Aims for Which Our Country Began This 
War for the Sake of Justice.”% 

For Anesaki the Russo-Japanese War constituted a just war, fought for the 
sake of “peace in Asia and the destiny of the yellow race,’ for “protecting 
Korea from the incursions of the great powers, and for maintaining the inde- 
pendence of the Qing regime in China.” He even argued that the war had to be 
fought for Russia itself, to liberate “a hundred million Slavs” from the clique 
government of the Tsarists.?5 As he made clear in an editorial published on the 
eve of the Russo-Japanese War declaring “to war, by all means to war!” fighting 
for Anesaki meant “standing up ourselves and fighting with others, commit- 
ting our persons and engaging in the struggle.’ It was a battle of spiritual awak- 
ening for both the individual and the nation.?6 

Thus Anesaki ultimately did not consider the real Japanese state as some- 
thing universal in and of itself. However, critiquing the nation and the society 
on the basis of his ideals, he asserted his own idiosyncratic logic, arguing for 
reform by building outward from within the individuals who were the respon- 
sible agents. Following Nichiren's thought Anesaki expounded the relationship 
of nation and individual as follows: 


The state with a foundation and an ideal; a government to carry on that 
foundation and leadership that expresses and tries to realize those ideals; 
and a vibrant solidarity among the people that can transform the ideal 
into reality—this is the way the individual and the state should be—with 
these elements working together, helping each other, and developing 
each other.9” 


Inother words, Anesaki envisioned the state and the individual supporting each 
other, with the enlightened individual, aware of cosmic universality, critiquing 
the state, and the sanctified state in turn offering succor to the individual who 
suffers from the abuses caused by Westernization. In his thinking, the people 
were not the object of the unidirectional control of the government; rather 
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the subjective and autonomous individuals supported the nation from within, 
and in turn were endowed in their interior identities by the state. He declared 
that, because he believed that “the ability or nonability of people to achieve a 
self-conscious solidarity corresponds to whether they succeed in grasping con- 
sciously the macrocosmic power that enters into the spirit of the individual,” 
his standpoint was distinct from that of the kokkashugi “nationalists.” 

Anesaki's argument actively connected the state to inner awakening: on the 
one hand it sought to rescue the idea of the state from a formalistic moral- 
ism imposed by the government, and on the other urged the development of a 
nation in which the people who identified with it actively shouldered the val- 
ues of the state. The crucial point, however, was that inasmuch as the state is a 
real political system, if such a tension between principled critique and reality 
could not be maintained, ultimately the spiritual awakening of the individual 
would be assimilated into the realities of mere political power for its own sake. 

Anesaki walked a delicate line in this relationship with nationalism. Seen 
from its results, his assertions in this period to some extent must be seen as 
having succumbed to “affirmation of the status quo."?? For example, in his 
series of statements about the Russo-Japanese War, based on his perspective 
that it was “a battle of moral character” he stated that “war is the grave matter of 
the nation"?? in which military actions are justified by a priori transcendental 
ideas. As Anesaki accepted real occurrences as the basis for his assumptions, 
not rejecting war outright, his position was the opposite of that of Uchimura 
Kanzo, who declared that “war is homicide.” Considering his idea of moral 
development, Anesaki’s discourse concealed discrepancies between the real 
and the ideal. 

Anesaki rapidly began to strengthen his links with political society from 
about the time of the Russo-Japanese War. At the war's start in 1904, together 
with Yokoi Tokio, a member of the Diet House of Representatives for the 
Seiyükai Party, he published a political opinion journal called Jidai shicho 
(Tide of Opinion of the Times). He published one essay after another calling 
for “a great awakening of the people”!©? and combined reports of war victo- 
ries with tracts on party politics.!?? In the controversy over the official impe- 
rial lineage to be taught in the schools, he initiated the discussion, taking a 
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strong position favoring the Southern Court lineage,!?? and also served as an 
advisor on arts and culture for the Ministry of Education.!95 In 1912, cooperat- 
ing with Ministry of Home Affairs official Tokonami Takijiro, a member of the 
Seiyukai Party camp, he participated in the convening of the Conference of 
the Three Religions and acted as promoter for the Religionists and Educators 
Friendship Gathering,!©® and was involved in the creation of the Association 
Concordia (Kiitsu Kyokai) with industrialist and leader of the financial world 
Shibusawa Eiichi.!07 

The ten-year span of modern Japanese political history between 1901 and 
1913 when Katsura Taro, who represented bureaucratic politics, and Saionji 
Kinmochi, president of the Seiyükai Party, alternately led the Cabinet is 
referred to as the “Katsura-Saionji era" Anesaki, who had friendly relation- 
ships with Yokoi Tokio and with Tokonami Takijiro of the Seiyükai, came to 
support Saionji.!?? Despite their other differences, Katsura and Saionji were in 
full agreement regarding the goals of establishing ideological education in the 
schools to support the emperor system and achieving the imperialistic reorga- 
nization of Japanese society.1?? Already the Imperial Rescript of 1908 had been 
promulgated and enforcement of the terms of the 1890 Imperial Rescript on 
Education had been strengthened, but the plot to assassinate Emperor Meiji 
that was discovered in 1910 aroused a sense of crisis about the solidarity of the 
kokutai among the ruling stratum,!? and efforts at indoctrination of the peo- 
ple were dramatically increased in order to overcome the situation. Anesaki 
likewise felt the crisis, declaring: "The High Treason incident is the sign of a 
deep fundamental ignorance (ganpon no mumyo) challenging the virtue of the 
National Body (kokutai).”™ 

Anesaki involved himself with the various political issues described above 
as his way of furthering the ideological metamorphosis of the people through 
the cultural channels of religion and literature. His efforts, paralleling govern- 
ment programs being implemented at around the same time through the local 
administrative hierarchy, such as the unification of shrines and the promotion 
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of the Hotokusha organization (an old educational network deriving from the 
nineteenth-century agricultural leader Ninomiya Sontoku, 1787-1856), were 
aimed at cultivating spontaneous nationalist sentiment among the populace.!? 
Anesaki interpreted the various government schemes in his own characteristic 
manner, stressing the internal bonding of nation and individual, and actively 
advocating the ideology of the kokutai throughout the Katsura-Saionji era. 

Anesaki's stance in the imperial lineage dispute also showed his political 
leanings. The dispute developed into a national controversy that shook up the 
Katsura cabinet and drew into the discussion many other prominent scholars 
including Inoue Tetsujiro, Kume Kunitake, and Hozumi Yatsuka (1860-1912). 
Among them Anesaki was the earliest to assert in the newspapers the legiti- 
macy of the Southern Court. His fervent discourse and activities earned him 
the reputation as the "ozeki" (grand champion) of the Southern Court lineage 
supporting camp.!? Of all the arguments presented in the controversy in sup- 
port of the legitimacy of the imperial line of either the Southern Court or the 
Northern Court, Anesaki's idea of the kokutai, as seen in the following passage, 
leaves a peculiar impression: 


The substance of the kokutai, in other words, the spiritual virtue of 
Amaterasu Omikami, transcends all the myriad phenomena of this 
world. It is unshakeable, unaffected by life or death, and permeates all 
things. ... Its revelation within the reality of the human world is the result 
of the joint endeavor of sovereign and subject and at its center is the 
Imperial House....When applied to the relationship of sovereign and 
subject, the moral order of society shall be put right.!!^ 


The unusual feature of this argument, expressed the words “unaffected by life 
or death, and permeates all things,” is his desire to identify the emperor with 
immanent universality through mystical experience. For Anesaki the main 
issue involved in the imperial lineage dispute was not the status of the imperial 
house per se, but rather the attitude of the people towards the emperor. That 
is, Anesaki perceived that the challenge faced by the nation-state was how the 
mystical existence of the emperor could be internalized within each individual 
person making up the nation. 
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By designating the emperor, the sovereign head of state, as the object of 
mystical religious experience, Anesaki's doctrine of the state necessarily had 
a strong religious character. Based on the separation, at least as far as appear- 
ances, of the secular and religious as stipulated in the Meiji Constitution, ven- 
eration of the emperor was a matter of secular morality in the public sphere; it 
was distinguished from religion, which was considered a matter of the private 
sphere. Yet Anesaki's argument clearly defines the emperor as the object of 
religious veneration by the people. The public presence of the emperor, and 
the private sphere of religion were superimposed. For this reason the Imperial 
Rescript on Education, which provided the basis for the ideology of the kokutai, 
was not a matter simply of morality for Anesaki, but was "the imperial teach- 
ing" that was tantamount to a “Great Religion of Japan."!!5 

Here we can see similarities with the thought of Tanaka Chigaku, Honda 
Nissho (1867-1931), and others who aimed at a Buddhistic unification of state 
and religion based on the Lotus Sutra of Nichirenism.!6 However, in the case 
of Anesaki, although he himself was a Nichiren follower, he had no scheme 
to make the Nichiren tradition the national religion of Japan. From his per- 
spective, all religions and religious organizations could be equally understood 
as expressions of a "religious" orientation towards the emperor, simultane- 
ously with recognizing freedom of faith and distinctions among the religions. 
We can see this approach in the Conference of the Three Religions of 1912, to 
which Anesaki devoted great effort. The conference had as its purpose the sup- 
port of the emperor by the various religious organizations, but it was billed as 
a conference, not a union, and it took place on the premise of the autonomy of 
each religious group.!!7 

In a modern state that outwardly promoted religious freedom, Anesaki's 
stance—publicly preaching a religious state centering on the emperor 
institution—was quite unusual among the intellectuals of his time. This could 
partly be explained by the fact that for Anesaki, who had been raised in a 
milieu steeped in the early modern view of religion and of the emperor, the 
modern-world separation of the secular and religious was not easy to under- 
stand. Still, he only made the clearlinkage of emperor and religion after return- 
ing from studying in Germany. 

Reacting to the racism he observed in Germany and surrounded by the 
heightened nationalism in Japan during the Russo-Japanese War, Anesaki 
may be thought to have been trying to overcome both the hollowing out of 
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Enlightenment thought and the anti-Japanese racist trend in the West by com- 
bining emperor and religion based on the Romanticist idea of the nation-state. 
His identity shaken by the rejection of his aspiration to assimilate with the 
West during his study overseas, Anesaki saw the emperor institution state as 
something unique to Japan that could go beyond modern freedom of faith. 
While we cannot overlook the fact that he was influenced by the worldview 
familiar from his childhood with its early modern lack of differentiation of the 
secular and the religious, Anesaki's work in this period is nevertheless more 
likely to be a kind of post-Enlightenment experiment premised on the Western 
categories of the concept of religion and of the nation-state. 

At the end of the Meiji era, the situation of Japanese nationalism was such 
that the co-existence of diverse ideas, albeit all assimilable under the control of 
the state, was still possible. Intellectuals like Anesaki considered how to tran- 
scend the idea of religion as the private sphere that had been brought about 
by the separation of religion and state along Enlightenment lines. Still, rang- 
ing from Anesaki's standpoint—which in the Taisho period was liberalist— 
through the ultranationalist standpoint exemplified by Tanaka Chigaku who 
called for a religious ideology centered on the state, there were various camps 
with divergent intellectual priorities. It was not until the 1920s that the vast dif- 
ferences among these varied “bedfellows” would become evident. 


East-West Harmony and the Representation of Japan 

While by the latter part of the Meiji period Anesaki was beginning to construct 
his own original view of the state as a religious *emperor-institution state," from 
soon after the Russo-Japanese War he also began to assert his ideas on interna- 
tional cooperation, declaring that "the world civilization of the twentieth cen- 
tury is rapidly moving forward to the stage that will require elements common 
to all countries and international harmony"? This view did not, however, stem 
from his concern about the confrontation of Eastern and Western civilizations 
or the misery of war. Rather—as was illustrated in his statement, "Our country 
of Japan, a leader of Asian civilization, conducted a great war of great signifi- 
cance both for the self-consciousness of the people and the development of 
the world"!?—,it derived from the confidence that Japan had become the sole 
Asian country among the great powers; that status made it possible to deal 
with Western countries on an equal footing. 

Here the Anesaki disillusioned by racism in Germany is nowhere to be seen. 
Now, instead of Europe, it was Japan that harbored a heightened national 
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awareness that it was responsible for solving the difficult problems of mod- 
ern civilization, which he described as "the [falsely conceived] battle between 
materialism and idealism,’ and “the unnecessary hostility between religion 
and secularism."?? Anesaki anticipated that it would be the United States 
that would be a partner in the “new epoch of civilization"?! to come. At that 
juncture a plan emerged to establish a professorship on "Japanese Literature 
and Life" at Harvard University. Subsequently, for a period of two years start- 
ing in September 1913, Anesaki was invited as the first lecturer. Based in New 
England, he also visited other universities and institutions and energetically 
gave lectures!?? all across the United States about Buddhist traditions of 
thought, literature, religion, and other topics, with Japanese religious history 
as the basis.!23 

After he returned home to Japan, between 1915 and 1933 Anesaki published 
works in English based on manuscripts he had prepared in the United States. 
These included: Buddhist Art in Its Relation to Buddhist Ideals: With Special 
Reference to Buddhism in Japan: Four Lectures Given at the Museum; Nichiren, 
the Buddhist Prophet; “Japanese Mythology” in The Mythology of All Races; 
History of Japanese Religion: With Special Reference to the Social and Moral Life 
of the Nation; and Art, Life and Nature in Japan.?^ However, Anesaki's schol- 
arly career at the outset had focused on original Buddhism and religious stud- 
ies; research on Japan had not been his main topic. His research on Japan had 
begun when, on the occasion of a tour in the West sponsored by the Kahn 
Foundation in 1907,75 he wrote in English The Religious History of Japan: An 
Outline,?6 and it was during his sojourn at Harvard that his interest substan- 
tively shifted to the subject. All of his writings in English mentioned above 
had the purpose of “advancing interest and knowledge regarding Japanese 
culture in order to cooperate academically with foreign countries."?" They 
came into being as representations of Japan stimulated by the existence of the 
Western Other. 
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Gradually, beginning with Nichiren, Japanese kirishitan Christians, and 
Prince Shotoku, Anesaki shifted the main topic of his research to Japanese 
religious history Beginning with Hokkekyo no gyoja Nichiren (Lotus Sutra 
Practitioner Nichiren; 1916),28 which was the Japanese adaptation of his book 
in English (Nichiren, the Buddhist Prophet), he published a five-volume series on 
kirishitan, and also Shotoku Taishi no daishi riso (Prince Shotoku's Mahasattva 
Ideal; 1944).!29 Anesaki had venerated Nichiren and the Meiji Emperor before 
his trip to the United States, but it was from the time of his visit to Harvard that 
he began to not just revere but study them. Anesaki's research on Japan, which 
he had begun as a way to promote understanding of Japan in foreign cultures, 
turned out to be significant for Japanese understanding of themselves. 

Anesaki's shift to research on Japan was stimulated in part by the intense 
anti-Japanese sentiment that he encountered in the United States. After the 
Russo-Japanese War, Japan sought to monopolize interests in Manchuria, but 
came into conflict with the United States, which was scheming to join in the 
exploitation of China.?? The longstanding unresolved problem of Japanese 
immigration to the United States, too, flared up again as well.!*! In 1913, the 
year Anesaki took up the post at Harvard, the Alien Land Act was passed in 
California prohibiting Japanese immigrants from owning agricultural land.!?? 
"Yellow peril" polemic turned against Japan had stimulated a situation of near 
hysteria on the Pacific coast!5? and even rumors of aJapanese-American war.!?^ 

In July 1914, coinciding with Anesaki's second year at Harvard, World War I 
broke out in Europe. The following year Japan, too, declared war on Germany 
and became a vigorous participant in the war. In January 1915 Japan presented 
the Yuan Shikai government of China with the Twenty-one Demands. Japan's 
plans to take control of German interests in Shandong province and strengthen 
its existing interests in southern Manchuria and eastern Inner Mongolia 
heightened anti-Japanese feeling in the United States, which was pressing its 
right of “equal opportunity" in the exploitation of China.!°5 
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Amid all these developments, Anesaki spoke before an American audience 
in Boston about "some phases" of the "Far Eastern questions." He called on the 
United States “to recognize that Japan holds special interests in China;" regard- 
ing China, he asserted that “China ought to acknowledge Japan's superiority in 
Asia and be more receptive to negotiations with Japan."36 At the end of World 
War I in 1918, on the occasion of a visit to the University of California, he also 
stated that “[Japan’s] first declaration of war was due to the spirit of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance for the sake of peace in Asia. .. . Japan's participation was not 
for the sake of invasion nor for the sake of expansion."?7 

Although such statements were standard for liberal Japanese intellectuals 
of the time,?? in today's perspective, they clearly display the lack of aware- 
ness of the imperialist nature of their own country's aggression in China. Still, 
Anesaki, who had been in the United States during World War I and thus had 
heard both the views of American intellectuals!?? and news reported from the 
Chinese perspective, did not always swallow the views of the Japanese gov- 
ernment. When he returned to Japan in July 1915 he immediately sought an 
interview with his friend Prime Minister Okuma Shigenobu (1838-1932). In 
that interview Anesaki explained the necessity of clearly explaining the think- 
ing of the Japanese government to the United States.!4° In handwritten manu- 
scripts by Anesaki we even find passages admitting "the strong possibility [that 
Japan's China policy] is effectively an act of conquest.”!#! 

Yet in the final analysis, concerning Japan's participation in World War I or 
its China policy, Anesaki in the main affirmed the government's diplomatic 
statements as "trying to interpret international problems on the basis of ethics 
and facts"? He was therefore often frustrated by the Japanese government's 
way of expressing itself which seemed to give rise to American misunderstand- 
ing. In the summer of 1914, after he had been back in Japan for a while, Anesaki 
explained the mutual misunderstandings between Japan and the United States 
based on his own experience: 
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The image of our country of Japan as “an incomprehensible country, an 
inscrutable country" has been deeply engraved in the minds of foreigners 
by Japanese themselves. The same is true with the current problems 
between Japan and the United States: while on one hand professing our- 
selves to be an incomprehensible country and people, and by not trying 
to remedy the lack of understanding, we demand equal treatment among 
white people. It is not only extremely illogical, but provides the Americans 
with a good excuse for rejecting our demands.!4? 


For this reason, Anesaki, taking advantage of his sojourn at Harvard, 
endeavored to convey accurately, without error, the true face of Japanese 
civilization.^^ That endeavor was not just Anesaki's but was shared with oth- 
ers, including intellectuals such as Nitobe Inazo (1862-1933), or political and 
business figures such as Okuma Shigenobu and Shibusawa Eiichi who rep- 
resented liberal, democratic forces in Japan.^5 Among them Shibusawa was 
the dominant personality, who organized various private-sector organizations 
including the Association Concordia, the Japan-America Relations Committee, 
the Japan-America Association, and the Great Japan Peace Association, work- 
ing assiduously to improve the Japan-v.s. relations, including the immigration 
problem.!6 As professor at the Imperial University of Tokyo and a scholar of 
religion, Anesaki, too, was an active member of this circle. 

Despite similar encounters he had with American "yellow peril" polemic, 
Anesaki's reaction to the United States contrasted sharply with the vehe- 
ment repulsion he had felt in Germany. The difference appears to originate in 
Anesaki’s different expectations of the United States. After the Russo-Japanese 
War he had begun to hope for a rapprochement between Eastern and Western 
civilizations and he envisioned the United States leading that rapprochement 
along with Japan.!^? Observing that the United States, an ethnic melting pot, 
“while keeping Christianity as its central ideology, is investigating and try- 
ing to adopt Indian and general Asian ideas and beliefs without falling into 
narrow-mindedness or leaning toward biased distortions,"^? Anesaki saw it 
as a country suitable for the advance of East-West harmony. Because Japan 
and the United States were countries that “embraced a cooperative ideal with 
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a mission for the harmonization of Eastern and Western civilizations in the 
future,”!*9 friction between them ought to be eliminated by any means possible. 

To address that need, he turned his efforts through research to explaining 
Japan to the Western world. A typical example of this part of his research was 
his history of Japanese art. Japanese art is closely related to Japanese views of 
religion and nature, so discussion of Japanese art amounts to discourse on the 
essence of Japanese culture. 


I want to call attention to the fact that the sensitivity to a simple, austere 
purity in Japanese art is the product of religion. It is inspired by Shinto, 
which is Japan's native religion, and by Zen, which is the Buddhist sect 
that stresses the natural and the intuitive.!50 


Anesaki defined the essence of Japanese art in this “austere purity" He 
believed that despite superficial historical changes, that quality represented 
the “prototype” that had vigorously continued from primeval times up to the 
present.!5! And thus in Anesaki, Japanese culture was made to seem “totally 
different"? from the Western tradition. 

Precisely because of the recognition that Eastern and Western civilizations 
operated on differing logics, it was necessary to find ways to achieve harmony 
between the two. For Anesaki the contact of differing cultures was not only 
unavoidable; it had a positive significance for the progress of civilization: “with- 
out contact with outside, dissimilar peoples, could any nation that reached the 
heights of civilization have existed in the past?"5? The premise that made pos- 
sible dialogue with other cultures was the underlying universality of human- 
kind: “at root, thought in both East and West springs from the same human 
impulses."5^ Ultimately, however, the prevailing definition of that universality 
rested on Western logic; and since the East was defined by Western concepts, it 
was destined to be explained as “mutant.” 

Even the word "art" used by Anesaki (expressed in Japanese by the neologism 
bijutsu) was a Western term for which there had not been the same concept in 
Japan before modern times.?? And then Anesaki emphasized that what stood 
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on a par with the arts of the West was the culture of the aristocratic and samu- 
rai ruling classes rather than the handicrafts of popular culture such as netsuke 
or ukiyoe, which was the Japanese “art” present in the minds of Westerners at 
the time.!5° Here we can detect the same approach Anesaki had adopted in 
reinterpreting Japanese religious phenomena in accordance with the Western 
concept of religion: an acceptance and adaptation of initially alien concepts 
into the Japanese context. 

Asia first entered Anesaki’s field of vision as a result of the antagonism he 
encountered in the United States during World War I. However, when he talked 
about the harmonization of the cultures of East and West, it was only Japan, 
which had acquired the apparatus of Western logic, that had “the duty, by 
showing Asia to the world, to awaken our Asian contemporary countries to an 
awareness of the world.”!5” The various other Asian countries would be guided 
in the civilization process under Japanese protection. Here, the previous rela- 
tionship between the West and Japan would be transformed into a relationship 
between Asia and Japan, and Japan would occupy the leading position in Asia.!58 

In this way, Anesaki’s experience of the West began with his critique of 
Western civilization triggered by the “yellow peril” polemic encountered 
in Germany, passed through the period of establishing the particularity of 
Japan’s religious emperor-institution state in the wake of the Russo-Japanese 
War and World War I, continued with introducing the particularity of Japan 
to the West, and culminated in self-confidence through defining Japan as the 
intermediary between Eastern and Western civilizations. So Anesaki, who 
developed a consciousness of himself as an outsider following rejection by 
the West, assumed the mantle of self-identification of Japan as representa- 
tive of the East. However, whatever the category—the nation-state, religion, 
art—through which Anesaki renarrated Japanese particularity, he ended up 
employing Western logic as something universal. Thus it was through Western 
hegemony in the world that Japanese intellectuals reorganized their identity, 
their own particularity included. 

Even though Anesaki saw the Western world as something universal, he 
did not idealize everything about it. Certainly in terms of intellectual logic the 
West could not be ignored, but it was also clear that the Western world as a 
whole was plagued by the pathologies of modern civilization. For that reason 
he concluded that a civilization characterized by the unique qualities of Japan, 
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working together with the United States, which carried on the best aspects of 
Western civilization, held the keys to overcoming such pathologies. From that 
time onward, although the internal social integration of Japan was always on 
his mind, Anesaki became conscious of the role that Japan ought to play in 
international society, and he became active as an international intellectual. 


The Collapse of Harmony between East and West 


Anesaki's experience of World War I was different from the Sino-Japanese 
and Russo-Japanese wars hitherto. While he considered the conflict a just war 
against “militaristic” Germany, more generally he came to criticize acts of war, 
saying, “wars are what arouse bestial instincts; the populace that submits to 
war is reverting to animalistic instinct."5? Certainly in World War I airplanes 
and tanks and other weapons of mass slaughter made their appearance. The 
dead numbered as many as 8,500,000, differing by an order of magnitude from 
past wars. As a result Anesaki came to think of war as linked with “the anni- 
hilation of human civilization"; now, in order to prevent that fate some "full 
realization of humanity" was necessary.160 


Moving beyond the competition for advantage and disadvantage of the 
secular world and taking a stand for human unity and cooperation ...if 
we take as our purpose the attainment of human spiritual develop- 
ment, ... harmony can be achieved in the spirit of all humanity, with self 
and other joined as the expression of human spirituality. Through such a 
way of reverence for and faith in the power of the spirit, we should imple- 
ment it in individual human lives and apply it in both social organiza- 
tions and international relationships.!6! 


In such words we can see Anesaki's search for spiritual universality in human 
interiority, a standpoint consistent with his attraction to mysticism from the 
late Meiji era. However, during the Taisho era (1912-1926), he expanded the 
scope of universality beyond the emperor-institution state to the mutual part- 
nerships of international society. This tendency was not restricted to Anesaki. 
As Buddhologist Shimaji Daito (1875-1927) observed, where Meiji era thought 
was “political and nationalistic,” early Taisho thought was *pan-human, social, 
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and global"62? In regard to the relationship of domestic and international 
conditions, Anesaki further stated: "If the ungoverned international situation 
remains as it is today, countries will always feel externally threatened, and will 
be unable to undertake the healthy development of their domestic cultures,” 
adding an explanation emphasizing the close connections between the inter- 
national and domestic situations.!63 

For that reason, internationally Anesaki supported the League of Nations, 
which passed a resolution supporting the Treaty of Versailles system, and 
domestically he supported the minponshugi movement for democratic ideals 
advocated by Yoshino Sakuzo (1878-1933).!6^ He understood the idea of the 
League of Nations as a “union of humanity”!®° under the banner of “popular 
self-determination, international democracy, and anti-militarism,” expecting it 
to be able to deal with the problems that were beginning to intensify in colo- 
nized areas. Although originally Anesaki was not a member, through his col- 
laboration with Shibusawa in the private-sector organization called the Japan 
Association for the League of Nations (Kokusai Renmei Kyokai), he attempted 
to assist the activity of the League.!66 

Anesaki's view of international relations was heavily influenced by his phil- 
osophical idealism. Fundamentally he favored cooperation with the postwar 
Versailles-Washington system centering on the United States and Great Britain 
and in the 1920s supported the diplomacy of the Japanese government under 
foreign minister Shidehara Kijüro (1872—1951).!6" In his stance on domestic pol- 
itics, while acting in concert with democracy, Anesaki followed the currents of 
the Constitutional Party (Kenseikai, afterwards the Constitutional Democratic 
Party or Minseito) that championed Taisho Democracy. Anesaki had formerly 
backed the Seiyükai, but as it grew increasingly conservative—advocating 
aggressive diplomacy, an enlarged government budget, and expanded arma- 
ments—he switched his support to the Kenseikai that instead argued for coop- 
erative diplomacy, a tight budget, and arms reduction.!68 

Here some attention must be paid to the contemporary international 
situation and the inauguration of the Versailles- Washington system. The 
system extolled international cooperation, but with the dissolution of the 
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Anglo-Japanese Alliance and the scrapping of the 1917 Lansing-Ishii Agree- 
ment between Japan and the United States, Japan was becoming increasingly 
isolated from Western society. Japanese residing in the United States wrote to 
Anesaki reporting the concerns expressed at the Washington Conference about 
Japanese militarism and the resulting isolation of the Japanese.!6? Moreover, 
Japan’s isolation was not only connected to relations with Western countries, 
but even to those in Asia, where movements defying Japanese imperialism were 
on the upsurge, such as the March First Independence Movement in Korea and 
the May Fourth Movement in China. As a Japanese intellectual, Anesaki grap- 
pled both with the issues of Japanese immigration in the United States and the 
Korean and Chinese problems, in hopes of contributing to their resolution. 

Under the above-mentioned Alien Land Act enacted in California in 1913 
and through the later Immigration Act of 1924 (which is known in Japan 
as the Hainichi Imin Ho or “Japanese Exclusion Act"),"? Japanese immi- 
gration into the United States was prohibited. Considering the continued 
openness to Caucasian immigrants at the time, it seems clear that racial dis- 
crimination was a primary factor motivating the law. In the attempt to coun- 
ter such prejudice, Japanese intellectuals, through such organizations as the 
Japanese-American Relations Committee headed by Shibusawa Eiichi, had 
allied themselves with the pro-Japanese Americans to put pressure on political 
and business circles in both countries to stop passage of the Immigration Act.!?! 
However, despite the efforts of Anesaki and others! the law was enacted in 
May 1924, greatly discouraging Shibusawa and other liberal Japanese intellec- 
tuals and fanning the flames of anti-American sentiment among the Japanese 
public.!”3 Anesaki himself recorded bitter thoughts: “The immigration bill that 
has been passed by the American Congress is deeply injurious to international 
amity and international justice; almost a fatal blow.”!4 

As noted above, Anesaki had in his mind that Japan and the United States 
would take the lead in developing a new world civilization. He had consid- 
ered Japanese immigrants the symbols of that partnership. Anesaki realized 
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that immigrants stood for harmony and unity but could represent a source of 
conflict. Yet at the same time he believed that the concept of a pure race was 
“a fiction,”!”> and that naturalization of immigrants as citizens is the natural 
trend. He believed that the tensions and confrontations arising from contact 
of the races would be resolved through assimilation.!76 For this reason he criti- 
cized the anti-Japanese propaganda in the United States as founded in the irra- 
tional impulses of hatred, malice, and suspicion.!77 In the end the enactment 
of the Immigration Act sapped the energies of the Japanese liberal camp and 
energized the promoters of anti-Americanism and the foreign policy of expan- 
sion on the continent."? It was under such dangerous domestic conditions 
that Anesaki tried to explain to the United States the conflict of political forces 
within his country, which pitted “mediators between East and West" against 
those who have committed themselves to “the life-and-death struggle between 
East and West,’ 


For a long time a deep confrontation between two camps has been evi- 
dent within Japan, and at present the hope and faith of people who are 
exerting themselves on behalf of racial brotherhood is seriously threat- 
ened, and they are suffering great anguish. The opposing forces raise cries 
of triumph and are trying to drag all of Japan over to their side.!7? 


However, the conflict was the source of great inner struggle for Anesaki him- 
self. Even though he believed that the East-West confrontation could be over- 
come, he could not fend off certain doubts: “Were not America’s ‘white’ labor 
leaders, in order to halt the ‘rise of people of color; welcoming the develop- 
ment of capitalism and militarism?"9? Betraying the trust he had placed in 
it as the representative of Western civilization, substituting for the Germany 
that had so disappointed him, the United States now seemed to champion the 
making him think that perhaps after all there 
was no difference between its leaders and the German emperor with his “yel- 
low peril" propaganda.!5! 


"superiority of *white people, 
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Anesaki viewed the relationship with Korea and China as a problem of the 
assimilation of different ethnic groups, just like the Japanese immigration prob- 
lem. From 1921 through 1922 he worked as a committee member of the Korea 
Governor-General's Education Special Survey. He wrote, "There seems to be an 
intention to impose the national character of the Japanese upon that of Korea, 
but it makes for a rigid, distorted notion of the nature of national character,”!82 
reproaching the Japanese side for its oppressive stance. Yet the educational 
policy of the Japanese government to impose the study of Japanese language 
and Japanese history on Koreans did not change, and Anesaki's hopes for eth- 
nic harmony between Japanese and Koreans were dashed.!5? At the same time 
Anesaki himself made statements affirming an optimistic vision of language 
assimilation (“it is easy for Korean children to acquire Japanese"). And even 
while warning against expansion on the continent, he supported the funda- 
mental line of colonial policy (“for national defense, Japan needs the Korean 
Straits, and also the annexation of Korea’”).!®+ Ultimately he did not escape 
from the position of the typical colonial doctrine of Japanese liberals who took 
for granted the framework of the Great Japanese Empire.!55 

Just as he sought to forge concord of nations and different peoples in inter- 
national society, in the area of domestic problems, too, he worked to advance 
harmony among the people through minponshugi democracy. In the mid- 
Taisho period, confrontation between labor and capital heightened, fueling the 
formation of labor group organizations, with labor-management clashes and 
strikes occurring constantly.!®° Recognizing the difficulty of breaking through 
the current situation of labor-capital conflict, Anesaki noted that, “Class con- 
sciousness in today's labor movement has reached a really explosive moment. 
Only a few issues remain in which there is any hope for harmony.”!8” Anesaki 
could not accept the destructive class warfare taught by Marxism to deal with 
the situation; rather he promoted from a democratic perspective a *humani- 
tarianism that recognized the individual dignity of workers,” respecting them 
as human beings and “as individual people of character who together with the 
elite form society."158 
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However, here too, just as in the cases of the Japanese immigrants and his 
participation in the Korea Education Special Survey, Anesaki felt a discrep- 
ancy between reality and his own views. In the 1920s the labor movement 
became radicalized by links with socialism; the proponents of democracy lost 
momentum, and labor-capital confrontations became irreconcilable.!5? In this 
instance, no matter how much Anesaki sympathized with the workers, when 
he took a look at himself leading a bourgeois life as a university professor he 
had to admit that his own life was not like that of ordinary people. He began to 
agonize about the meaning of his existence in society.!9° 

By this point society for Anesaki was no longer harmonious and endowed 
with inherent integrity, but plagued by ruptures and gaps between the strong 
and the weak. Gone is the Anesaki who, from the latter part of the Meiji era 
(early 1910s) through World War I, had seen a definite goal in combining har- 
mony between the state and the individual (or among opposing views of the 
state) and a firm optimism about Japan's role and his own role in that endeavor. 
It had become clear that the visions he had had while at Harvard, of the coex- 
istence of Japanese particularity in a Westernized world, or of Japan playing 
the role of leader or representative of Asia—were unlikely to be realized. This 
was the culturally and politically liberal period of so-called Taisho democ- 
racy: yet the realities of society that had brought about that great change in 
Anesaki's mood—immigration, colonies, the labor movement—were full of 
contradictions and confusion both internationally and domestically. Even 
the philosophical idealist Anesaki could not easily imagine how to overcome 
the contradictions simply by believing in religion or the state. He realized that 
he would have to decide what to do and say based on the recognition of the 
fissures and gaps of society he saw. 

Amid these circumstances Anesaki found common cause with the minpon- 
shugi advocates of democracy in addressing the realities of society. His pur- 
pose was the same as that of Yoshino Sakuzo and others who criticized the 
ongoing control of the government by the hanbatsu political cliques that con- 
tinued to be based on domanial loyalties going back to feudal times. He under- 
stood democracy not as a political system, but as a moral principle involving 
"the discipline and tempering of human instinct, the fulfillment of the best in 
human nature"?! calling for a jinponshugi ("human-based power," in contrast 
to the minponshugi “people-based power" of democracy) that was oriented to 
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human nature.?? Moreover, Anesaki's characteristic approach actively linked 
his emphasis on human-character building (jinkakushugi) to the emperor 
institution: “a democracy that integrates subjects and sovereign is centered 
on the leadership of the sovereign as its emblem, standing for the interests 
of the people.” This idea of democracy was vividly demonstrated in Anesaki's 
then current interest in Prince Shotoku. Presenting the ancient prince who 
had ruled by example as the ideal image of his jinponshugi humanism, Anesaki 
explained his idea of "Prince Shotoku democracy"? as follows: 


In sum, the solidarity of the people is constituted of the daily life that 
exalts the vigor of the country, its ideals, and its laws; the wholeness of its 
order is expressed in its laws, in the constitution. Such ideals become the 
axis of their cohesion. And what becomes the embodiment of the kokutai, 
and accordingly the Great Unifying Leader, is the monarch. Like the 
dharmakaya, the position of the monarch in the country is eternal, 
remaining stable throughout the generations.!?^ 


Anesaki believed that Yoshino's idea of democracy left the question of whether 
sovereignty resided in the monarch or in the people intentionally vague, in 
the attempt to realize democracy while evading the question of imperial 
sovereignty.?5 By contrast Anesaki himself, by clearly superimposing a certain 
religious universality on the emperor and constitution, proposed that the sov- 
ereign [or Emperor] and the charter should be the spiritual mainstays of the 
people. Moreover, for Anesaki, Prince Shotoku was both the figure who rep- 
resented the emperor system and—as the "saint" who had propagated faith 
in the Lotus Sutra in ancient times!?5—he was the forerunner of Nichiren 
belief. From that it can be understood that Anesaki's Taisho-era doctrine of 
the emperor-institution state was not merely a political system—as it was, for 
example, for Minobe Tatsukichi!®’—but just as it had been in the Meiji era, 
one based on integration with metaphysical truth. 

And yet, since historical conditions continued to change, this kind of reli- 
gious national structure necessarily became situated in a social context that 
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was different from that of the Meiji era. As an example connected to Anesaki's 
Nichiren belief, his 1917 book about Nichiren (Hokkekyo no gyðja Nichiren) was 
successful in terms of academic religious research, but after returning home 
to Japan from Harvard he did not keep up his previously close relations with 
Tanaka Chigaku and other practicing Nichirenists. Tanaka's ultranationalist 
tendencies had grown stronger with his founding in 1914 of the Nichiren-related 
Kokuchükai (National Pillar Society),?8 and he began to associate frequently 
with kodo (Imperial Way) faction ideologues like Ishiwara Kanji and Kita Ikki. 
Taking a different path, Anesaki transferred the locus of his own Nichiren faith 
to the Lotus Association founded in 1915, which was led by liberalintellectuals.!9?? 

In other words, devotees of the doctrine of the religious emperor-insti- 
tution state as harmonious whole (i.e., as it had been conceived in the late 
Meiji era), were pressed to make new choices in the 1920s when the situation 
changed internationally and domestically. Would the direction be continental 
expansion and ultranationalism, or would it be cooperative foreign policy and 
democracy? Anesaki chose the latter. By contrast, his former associate in plan- 
ning the Conference of the Three Religions, Tokonami Takujiro of the Seiyükai 
Party, promoted ultranationalist anti-labor and anti-democracy activism via 
the GreatJapan National Essence Society (Nihon Kokusuikai) and was on close 
terms with Tanaka Chigaku.?9? For Anesaki, the problem then became how to 
connect his ideas about religion and the emperor with a society that he saw as 
coming apart at the seams. Would they play the role of covering up divisions in 
society as in the Meiji era? Or would they still serve in the face of the contradic- 
tions of society? He was forced to examine the relevance of his ideas to reality. 

The 1930s opened with a series of pivotal events: the Manchurian Incident 
in 1931 in which Japanese troops occupied Mukden; the 1932 founding of the 
Japanese State of Manchuria (Manchukuo); the 1933 withdrawal of Japan from 
the League of Nations; and in 1934, Japan's renunciation of the Washington 
Naval (Five-Power) Treaty Thus Japan broke away from the Versailles- 
Washington system that had revolved around Great Britain and the United 
States and turned in the direction of the anti-foreignism and expansionism 
into continental Asia that Anesaki so deeply disapproved of. In resistance to 
such trends, Anesaki became active overseas. Besides serving as a member of 
the International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation of the League of 
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Nations from 1934, in 1931 he organized the Japan Religious Peace Conference 
in order to initiate the World Religion Peace Conference. In 1933, he attended 
the meetings of both the Institute of Pacific Relations in Banff and the Chicago 
World Religion conference, and then in 1936, as a representative of both the 
World Congress of Faiths held in London and the Japan Academy, he partici- 
pated in ceremonies for the 300th anniversary of the founding of Harvard.2 

As a liberal intellectual representing Japan, Anesaki aimed to serve as medi- 
ator between Japan and other countries even as Japan's international isolation 
deepened. In fact, as an aspiration offered to the International Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation, he said, “the humble function which I hope for 
myself is that the East and the West, taking hands together, can fully exam- 
ine how to grapple with these contemporary conundrums.”?°? In his research 
activities, he also published the studies he had done on Japanese religion and 
art and on kirishitan (the material on which he had based his Harvard-period 
lectures), continuing his efforts to cultivate understanding of Japan in Europe 
and America.203 

Within Japan, however, beginning with the shooting of Prime Minister 
Hamaguchi Osachi in May 1930, the murders by members of the Blood League 
(Ketsumeidan) group, the attempted coup of May 15, 1932 (Go-ichi-go Jiken) 
in which the prime minister was shot, and the attempted coup by members 
of the kodo (Imperial Way) faction of February 26, 1936 (Ni-ni-roku Jiken), ter- 
rorist acts by the right wing and by young military officers occurred one after 
another. Suppression of the freedon of thought was intensified. The head of 
the central executive committee of the former Communist Party, Sano Manabu 
(1892-1953) was imprisoned and in 1933 recanted his commitment to com- 
munism; in 1935 Minobe Tatsukichi's theory of the *emperor as organ of the 
state" was denounced as treason. In the course of this series of incidents, the 
political parties and the liberal camp collapsed, and in their place the Japanese 
Imperial Army entered politics. The assassinations of Inoue Junnosuke and 
Hamaguchi Osachi, who were not only central figures of party politics but men 
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he had studied in school with, were deeply shocking to Anesaki: "their sacrifice 
to such sordid political notions was painful beyond words."204 

In 1935, at the ceremony for the inauguration of literary lectures in the 
Imperial Palace, in the presence of the Showa Emperor Anesaki delivered a 
lecture on the Seventeen-Article Constitution of Prince Shotoku. For Anesaki, 
this Seventeen-Article Constitution exhaustively treated "the great principles 
of human life, the righteous way of the nation, and the eternal rules of the 
national law.’2°5 By expounding on such ideas at a juncture when things were 
moving to the political right, he wanted to explain to the emperor, who was 
the pivot for unification of the people, the state of mind of that ancient con- 
stitutional monarch. In a somewhat earlier statement in 1920, in defense of his 
Imperial University of Tokyo colleague Hoashi Riichiro (1881-1963, a scholar 
associated with John Dewey studies in Japan who had been falsely accused due 
to corruption in the legal system), Anesaki had criticized the standpoint that 
interpreted the supreme power of the emperor to be such that the emperor 
could at any time make revisions to the constitution. He used terms suggest- 
ing that such an interpretation of state authority corresponded to an abuse of 
power. He stated that instead, fundamentally the emperor's governance should 
come from the ideology of a nation that has morality as its basis. In other words 
it should be a constitutionalism relying on government by virtue.?96 In general 
the Prince Shotoku ideology during the Showa period has been considered an 
ultranationalist movement taking advantage of the times,?°’ but on this point 
Anesaki's argument was different. 

Anesaki was critical of the domestic state of affairs in Japan, but he also 
censured Western aggression in Asia. 


Since the sixteenth century, the countries of Europe have been making 
continual incursions, squeezing and pressuring, and Asian countries 
have been passive. . .. The elements of their power are their control over 
finance and commerce, and these had the power to destroy even the 
most ancient traditions of Asian peoples.... What is striking in the cur- 
rent situation is that under the political, economic, and cultural 
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pressures coming from Europe and the United States, Asian resistance is 
increasing.?08 


Anesaki especially condemned the United States, which was engaged in the 
"encirclement of Japan's politics, its immigrants, and its economy from all 
directions,” and which was provoking the hostility of the Japanese people.?°9 
Helikened the confrontation between East and West to a clash between "scien- 
tific culture" and "spiritual culture.”?!? Western scientific culture was the main 
culprit, bringing with it “the deadweight of machinery and organizations, the 
corruption of family life, and the opportunistic accumulation of wealth.?!! 
Contemporary society was indeed standing at a crossroads: “Will mankind 
become robots completely subjugated by machines?” he wrote, “Or by oppos- 
ing this and subjugating the machines, will it recover the necessary power of 
body and mind to take the lead?"?!2 

Up to that point Anesaki had often spoken about differences between 
Eastern and Western civilizations, but had worked on the presumption that 
there was much they basically shared. Now he concluded that the two were 
essentially different: "In the end, there is a gulf dividing East and West con- 
cerning the fundamental ideas relating to human life”?!3 He also identified the 
confrontation between Marxism and capitalism as an intellectual confusion 
spawned by Western scientific culture, and he dismissed both as not compat- 
ible with any Eastern civilization. Under these circumstances, when scientific 
culture was overwhelming contemporary society, Anesaki proposed as a prob- 
lem to be tackled on the Asian side that together with critically reexamining 
Western culture, Japan should reexamine its own traditional culture.?^ He 
pondered over the question of “East and West...is it harmony or clash? This 
is the greatest problem of world history, which will affect the entire future of 
humankind.’25 It was impossible, however, to consider any preestablished 
harmony in the way he had once hoped. 
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In 1937 the second Sino-Japanese War began and in 1938 Anesaki's term as 
a member on the League of Nations International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation on which he had served as a member ended. In 1939 the Japan- 
America Relations Committee was dissolved and the participation of Japan in 
the Institute of Pacific Relations was also suspended. In 1939, when war began 
between Britain and Germany, Anesaki was forced to leave Britain where 
he had been living, and from the time hostilities commenced, terminate all 
his international activities.?!6 Subsequently in 1940, when the Japanese gov- 
ernment chose to tie up with Germany, the Tripartite Japan-Germany-Italy 
Alliance was formed—much to Anesaki's disappointment—and in 1941 the 
curtain rose on the Pacific War. 

Earlier Anesaki had not hesitated to call the Russo-Japanese War and World 
War I just wars, but it appears he did not fully support Japan's war in Asia and 
World War II between 1930 and 1945. Anesaki had been made a member of the 
House of Peers by appointment of the emperor in 1934, but, not only do we 
see no statements by him praising the war, he made almost no public state- 
ments about it at all. As the breakdown between Japan and Europe and the 
United States became more definitive it became impossible for him to see any 
possibility of harmony between the Eastern and Western worlds or accept any 
sort of assimilation to the Western world. He could not condone the state of 
Japanese society at the time either. Anesaki battled with complex difficulties 
within himself. With the upsurge of Marxism in the 1920s and then Fascism in 
the 1930s, the democracy in which Anesaki believed was attacked from left and 
right and completely drained of its power to influence society. Under these 
circumstances what he eventually found as his personal source of strength 
was religion. 


Science in and of itself is a path different from religion; machine culture 
fosters a non-religious ethos. Nevertheless religion cannot be completely 
driven away. The contemporary affliction is such that human problems 
cannot be solved by science and industry alone. Human beings want to 
know the meaning of their lives to the ultimate extent possible. Seeking 
some refuge and trust, people want to live with some hopes and ideals, 
and that is the life of religion, or the religion of life.?!” 


No longer visible was Anesaki's earlier confidence in the "essentially universal" 
quality of science or that "science and its progress are in the process of building 
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the foundations of religion.?!? Now, in the wake of the confusion brought on 
by the bloated culture of science, the tactics he had employed were exhausted. 
The only way to confront this reality was by taking the ideals of religious faith 
as his guide. 

Anesaki chose the Prince Shotoku faith as his religion. His research on 
Shotoku had already begun in the Taisho period, but his interests acquired 
the clear form of religious belief in 1935 around the time of his lecture at the 
Imperial Palace. He became devoted to the texts written by Shotoku, probably 
inspired by the Chinese character mandalas written by Nichiren. He took up 
Prince Shotoku's teachings not just as an aspect of scholarship; he regarded 
Prince Shotoku's writings themselves as physical embodiments of truth, and 
Anesaki wanted to make them objects of religious faith. 

From about 1933, using a facsimile edition of the "Lotus Sutra Commentary" 
traditionally attributed to the prince, along with the Seventeen-Article 
Constitution, the Imperial Rescript on Education, the Oath in Five Articles 
(Charter Oath), and other materials, Anesaki began to edit the various hand- 
written texts by Shotoku. He saw these as constituting the core of a Japanese- 
style constitutional monarchy.??? Following the Blood League incident and the 
May 15 incident of the previous year, 1933 was the year when Japan withdrew 
from the League of Nations. The situation between Japan and the West was 
deteriorating. When the February 26 incident of 1936 erupted, Anesaki noted, 
"Rather than suffering in vain by your own thinking, engage the words of the 
sages, obtain a point of light even amidst the darkness.”22° This was Anesaki's 
state of mind under the circumstances in which rational governance was 
breaking down, in which he made the teaching of Prince Shotoku, which he 
believed to be the ultimate truth, his source of strength. 

Through the war years, although Anesaki felt powerless in the face of real- 
ity, he did not confine himself within his own inner world. He did not have any 
connections to political movements, but he continued to set forth the teach- 
ings of Prince Shotoku to people inside and outside of Japan, as he wrote in 
a tanka verse: "Becoming a bodhisattva mahasattva, the child of the emperor 
preaches the Buddhist Law to the people”? He published numerous essays 
and articles in Japanese and English from the Japan Academy, and vigorously 
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pursued educational activities by making radio broadcasts and giving lectures 
in all parts of Japan. 

Anesaki's religious thought finally reached a certain turning point. At the 
beginning of the 1890s when he had attained prominence as a scholar of reli- 
gion, the concept of religion was expected to fill the gap that had been cre- 
ated between modern individualism and the communality of the nation. The 
forms of comparative religion and liberal theology that had been the forerun- 
ners of religious studies had begun in a separation from the idea of sin as the 
essence of religion, something commonly taught in Christianity. Subsequently, 
in dealing with religion's effects on the world—which were both positive and 
negative—the religion these leaders advocated dealt only with the positive 
side. Their idea of religion was as something that was always trying to propiti- 
ate the contradictions of reality. It was in that manner that they ended up hop- 
ing to mitigate matters ranging from class confrontation within Japan to issues 
of international relations. 

However, given the sense of deadlock felt in Japan, both internally and 
internationally, religious ideals were no longer adequate to cope with the many 
contradictions people faced in reality. The meaning of religion for Anesaki, 
too, in confronting the dark side of reality, began to shift to the role of light 
that would help to bring out and identify those contradictions. Now his rea- 
soning about religion moved beyond the selective political idealism of earlier 
years, and by limiting himself to the purely intellectual dimension, he gained 
a greater strength of principle, a strength that could sustain a conceptual ten- 
sion with reality. Its concrete manifestation was his faith in Prince Shotoku. 

However, as previously indicated, this Prince Shotoku faith was intimately 
connected with the emperor institution, and as far as Anesaki considered that 
the actual emperor institution was identical with universal truth, a tense rela- 
tionship prevailed between reality and ideals that had been established once 
and might be lost again. Anesaki's words vividly show the deep entanglement 
of Shotoku faith and nationalism: 


For followers of Japanese Buddhism, a union of faith and patriotism has 
flowed on in the tradition since Prince Shotoku. With it came a concur- 
rence of ideals that must be accomplished, namely the faith that Japan is 
a divine country of kami and also a Buddha-land. It also is a matter of the 
concurrence of two spheres of authority, of a sovereign's authority and 
the authority of Buddhist teaching...Thus between the idea of Shinto 
and Buddhist faith a kind of apportionment is seen. That is, in Shinto the 
idea of the divine country places primary importance on the real world, 
which is our country established and bestowed by many kami, our 
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country prospering under the protection of many kami...In contrast, 
Buddhism has goals of the embodiment of the Buddha-land and the 
establishment of the Pure Land .. .222 


Japan for Anesaki, even if it was inclining towards the political right, was an 
unchanging ancestral land. In various wartime discourses on Shinto which 
Anesaki continued to publish—"The Attainment of Nirvana of Plants, Trees 
and Land, and the View of the Territory of Japan, as Seen in Noh Chants,” “Shinto 
Concepts in Noh Chants,” or “Shinto and Buddhism in Noh Chants"223—his 
love for the life of the Japanese people in the name of the indigenous religion 
of Shinto was repeatedly spoken of in terms of its single embodiment in the 
emperor institution, as in this citation: 


Originally Shinto consisted of agricultural rituals; they were village cere- 
monies of agricultural life that were deeply rooted in how people saw 
their native place. An extension of such demarcations, making complete 
this feeling of native place, lies in the understanding of what is native. 
Thus the country of Japan becomes a sacred ground; the idea that “Japan 
is a country of kami” becomes fervent. Its central axis is incarnated in the 
sacred body of the emperor. Sovereign and subjects are all together 
descendants of the gods, and live a life of faith and gratitude referred to 
as dwelling in the protective virtue of the gods.??4 


Although Anesaki was consistently critical about Japan's waging of the Asian- 
Pacific wars,?25 after the conflicts began, his name was listed a number of times 
as a member of the House of Peers who approved resolutions that publicly 
honored the military forces.??6 Despite his feelings of irritation with the gov- 
ernment, Anesaki was still moved by patriotism towards his homeland. To 
whatever extent the nationality called the Japanese people existed as only 
a wavering reality in the society of the prewar period, Anesaki's idea of the 
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emperor institution tells a story about the strength of the identity to which the 
modern nation gave birth. 


As the tide of war turned against Japan, eventually air raids on the Japanese 
mainland began. In 1945 Anesaki's residence in the Koishikawa district of 
Tokyo was burned down in the firebombing, and in August of that year Japan 
was finally defeated. 


On August 15, 1945...listening to each sentence and phrase of the 
Emperor's voice with thoughts like tears of blood—what could be said 
with matters having reached such a point? We can only abandon the path 
taken up to now and apply ourselves with diligence to new construction 
in the face of reality.227 


These words are steeped in a deep sense of futility resulting from the defeat of 
his country. And yet they seem mingled, too, with a sense of relief at the ending 
of the abnormal political system of wartime. Now the struggle of his feelings— 
between love for his country and disagreement with the wartime regime— was 
over. In September 1946, as he set to work on an English text Prince Shotoku, 
the Sage Statesman and His Mahasattva Ideal??? along with other projects, 
Anesaki quickly began the activity of his own postwar reconstruction. In an 
address given around this time entitled "Peace and Religion," associated with 
the article on the renunciation of war in the new constitution, he noted as fol- 
lows his aspirations for religion in the new era. 


Now our country is making its constitution anew, is treating renunciation 
of war as the policy of the nation, and along with the other countries of 
the world is passionately wishing to establish a new world of peace. 
Together with other religions of the world and joining with them in the 
effort, Japanese religion will sustain the ideal of actualizing what has 
been sought since ancient times.229 


Throughout his life Anesaki was both a person of religion and a scholar of reli- 
gion. However, as exemplified by the problematic merging of the ideal and the 
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actualization in the case of the emperor institution, the boundary between 
faith and scholarship within him was blurred. In the end, his scholarship did 
not manage to treat his religious faith with intellectual objectivity. 

In 1947 Anesaki collapsed from a stroke. He recovered for a time, but then he 
passed away on 24 July 1949. Around the time of his death the postwar purge 
of government officials in Japan was being called off, the People's Republic of 
China was being established as a socialist state, and new political problems 
were surfacing, but he departed this world before the Cold War between the 
United States and the Soviet Union brought confrontation back to the world. 
The fact remained, however, that Anesaki's life had run parallel with Japanese 
history during the whole prewar period, from the modernization of Japan 
begun in the Meiji period and reaching onwards to the point of defeat in 
World War II. 

It is certain that prewar society laid the foundation for the modern era up 
to the present. Of course, as always, it is necessary to rediscover that prewar 
society from a present-day perspective. Thus, if we today suppose that the few 
figures who were able to unequivocally oppose the trends of their times were 
the preeminent intellectuals of the past, then is it really productive to discuss 
Anesaki—who maintained hardly any distance from the political authorities 
and the currents of his times—as if he were on the same level as Uchimura 
Kanzo or Natsume Soseki? Even if we are able to sense the intellectual suffer- 
ing that led him to embrace the Shotoku faith in his later years, through the 
greater part of Anesaki's life there is no hint of the isolation that so haunted 
writer Natsume Soseki (1867-1916) and other intellectuals of his time. That 
may be the reason why Anesaki is no longer mentioned today. However, it is 
precisely because his life unfolded in the midst of the key trends of his times, 
without losing touch with either idealism or political pragmatism, that he 
must be considered a significant figure for scholars studying the currents of 
intellectual history. 


CHAPTER 6 


The Process of Development of Religious Studies: 
From History of Theory to History of Reflective 
Discourse 


Japan's field of religious studies, like most other fields of the humanities and 
social sciences, has not been very eager to scrutinize its own history. One of the 
reasons for this was that although the purpose of religious studies is to grasp 
and understand religious phenomena as the object of study, there seemed to 
be little interest in making space for self-referential discourse that could estab- 
lish self-reflective criteria for the manner of that recognition. It was not until 
the 1990s—with the introduction of Michel Foucault’s discourse studies and 
focus on politicization of scholarship in cultural studies—that the notion of 
becoming self-conscious about the frame of reference of one’s own discipline 
has begun to take hold in Japan. 

It should be mentioned, however, that Japanese historiography has been 
an exception in this regard. Summations reflecting on past activities in that 
field have been published at various turning points, such as those by Toyama 
Shigeki in his Sengo no rekishigaku to rekishi ishiki (Postwar Historiography 
and Historical Consciousness; 1968) and Carol Gluck in her article in “Sengo 
shigaku no metahisutorii” (A Metahistory of Postwar Historiography; 1995). 
The deep involvement of the historical field in both the prewar emperor system 
and postwar nationalism as well as its considerable influence in society meant 
that scholars had to be particularly rigorous regarding discourse. Moreover, 
defeat in the war led to the switch in the mainstream framing of historiogra- 
phy from prewar imperialism and the emperor system to Marxism, facilitating 
a significant level of self-reflection, with the new generation critiquing the old 
generation, and the newer scholars being conscious of not having been active 
participants in wartime historiography. 

Religious studies, on the other hand, had in the prewar period been engaged 
in narrower matters: criticizing the State Shinto system as violating freedom of 
religion and defending religion (that which is beyond the rational) and in the 
postwar period opposing the secularization implemented throughout society. 
In other words, the operations of critical discourse in religious studies were 
mainly directed against only a few relatively restricted problems in Japanese 
society. The field was not put in a position of having to examine the broader 
social responsibility of its own discourse. (The Kyoto School of philosophy, 
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through its formulations of a Japan-centered philosophy of world history, and 
anthropologists of religion, with their colonialist views, were also not innocent 
of links with imperial system fascism.) In addition, compared with Japanese 
historiography, there was no marked generational replacement of scholars in 
the field of religion of the kind that might have encouraged straightforward 
critical engagement with the scholarship of the older generation. In the end, 
since no positive opportunity presented itself to scrutinize the history of the 
discipline, the political position of religious studies in the prewar and wartime 
context remained ambiguous and undefined. 


The Study of the History of Religious Studies in Japan 


Research into the history of Western religious studies began long ago with 
Gustav Mensching in Geschichte der Religionswissenschaft (History of Religious 
Studies; 1948). Recent publications include Eric Sharpe's Comparative Religion: 
A History (1975 and 1986), Hans G. Kippenberg's Discovering Religious History 
in the Modern Age (2002), Peter Pels and Arie Molendijk eds., Religion in the 
Making: The Emergence of the Sciences of Religion (1998), and Arie Molendijk's 
The Emergence of the Science of Religion in the Netherlands (2005). Although 
the religious studies activity at every Western university is not described in 
detail, these works examine each country's distinctive qualities and compre- 
hensively discuss their achievements. 

Some efforts have been made to describe and analyze the history of Japa- 
nese religious studies, although the number is not large. These include the arti- 
cle that appeared relatively soon after the war by Oguchi l'ichi, "Shükyogaku 
gojünen no ayumi: Tokyo Daigaku shükyogaku koza sosetsu gojünen o kinen 
shite" (Fifty Years of Religious Studies: Commemorating the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the Establishment of University of Tokyo's Chair of Religion, 1956), as 
well as writings such as Goto Koichiro and Tamaru Noriyoshi's “Nihon Shükyo 
Gakkai gojünen no ayumi” (Fifty Years of the Japanese Association for Reli- 
gious Studies), or Takenaka Shinjo's “Nihon shukyogaku no kiseki" (On the 
History of Religious Studies in Japan).? These studies pivot on the University 
of Tokyo's Department of Religious Studies, but they also provide an overall 
view of the activities of the Japanese Association for Religious Studies, which 
included scholars from other universities as well. 


1 Goto and Tamaru 1980. 
2 Takenaka 1984. 
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These early studies formed the basis for subsequent research. It is widely 
agreed that the dawn of religious studies in Japan goes back to 1898 when 
Anesaki Masaharu gave lectures on his "Outline of Religious Studies" at Tokyo 
Imperial University. Anesaki afterwards headed the field, serving as the first 
professor of the religious studies chair when it was officially established in 
1905 in the Department of Philosophy of the Faculty of Letters. Religious stud- 
ies chairs were subsequently established in the departments of philosophy at 
Kyoto Imperial University in 1907 and at Tohoku Imperial University in 1922. 
Similarly, in 1925 a chair of religious studies and history of religions was set up 
at Kyūshū Imperial University and a chair in the Faculty of Law of Keijo (i.e., 
Seoul) Imperial University was created in 1927 that combined religious studies 
and history of religions. In the private universities related to religious orga- 
nizations as well, after 1922 (when in accordance with the government's new 
regulations, private colleges were elevated to the status of universities), vari- 
ous departments of religious studies were established, such as those at Rikkyo 
University in 1922, at Rissho University in 1924, and at Taisho University in 1926. 

The focus of theoretical interest shifted several times in the course of these 
developments. An interest in the doctrinal traditions of the established reli- 
gions Christianity and Buddhism formed the axis in the decade after 1900, 
but by the late 1920s the center of interest moved on to primitive religion, 
Japanese folk religion, and other non-Western religious elements of daily life. 
Similarly, from the study of religious philosophy—initially conducted in the 
Western conceptual framework influenced by the philosophy Anesaki and 
Nishida Kitaro brought back with them from Germany—younger generations 
of scholars moved onwards to research the non-conceptual worlds of ritual 
practice, as seen in the anthropology of religion and sociology of religion of 
Uno Enki (1885-1949) and Akamatsu Chijo (1886-1960), who were influenced 
respectively by Malinowski and Durkheim.? Amid all these diverse research 
approaches the Japanese Association for Religious Studies was established in 
1930; it has continued to be an active organization up to the present day. 

A certain amount of research has been done about the histories of individ- 
ual universities; the departments of Religious Studies and History of Religion 
at the University of Tokyo have shown themselves capable of investigating 
their own historical path. Groundbreaking examples are the above-mentioned 
pioneering overview by Oguchi, along with “Nihon shükyogaku no hitobito" 
(The People of Religious Studies in Japan; 1976) by Takenaka Shinjo and Meiji 
shükyo shicho no kenkyu: Shukyogaku kotohajime (Trends of Religious Thought 
in the Meiji Era: The Start of Religious Studies; 1979) by Suzuki Norihisa, the 


3 Anesaki1900b; Nishida Kitaro 1911b; Akamatsu 1929; Uno Enki 1931; Furuno 1938. 
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latter tracing in detail the process of establishment of religious studies in the 
mid-Meiji era; and finally the publication Nihon no shukyo gakusetsu (Theories 
of Japanese Religion; 1982-1985) edited by Tamaru Noriyoshi, which compre- 
hensively treats the subject from the founder Anesaki Masaharu up through 
the leader of the succeeding generation Kishimoto Hideo in the immediate 
postwar period. Tamaru has continued to write about the special features of 
religious studies in Japan centering on the University of Tokyo, and in seek- 
ing such "special features," his profound knowledge of the history of Western 
religious studies has been indispensable. Systematic studies undertaken of 
religious studies at other universities—which contrasted with the empiri- 
cal emphasis found in religious studies at the University of Tokyo—included 
Ishida Yoshikazu's book Nihon no shükyo tetsugaku (Philosophy of Religion 
in Japan; 1993) and Keta Masako's article "Kyoto gakuha to shükyo tetsugaku" 
(The Kyoto School and Philosophy of Religion; 2006), which treated the lineage 
from Nishida through Nishitani. These studies were confined to philosophy of 
religion at Kyoto University, so further, more comprehensive research is still 
awaited. 

Religious studies in Japan has not sought proactively to understand its own 
history, and currently no effort to describe religious studies transcending the 
boundaries of individual universities has been brought to completion. Beyond 
a lack of interest in the history of the discipline within the individual univer- 
sity, the low level of interest in the general structure that makes up the whole 
of religious studies in Japan is common among all researchers, who represent 
very diverse subfields of study. 

The lack of interest in grasping a whole vision of academia can be thought 
of as due to the tremendous diversity that is the reality of religious studies in 
Japan. Although it is customary to refer to the discipline by the unifying term 
"religious studies" (shukyogaku), close examination reveals that Tokyo and 
Tohoku universities selected the terminology “religious studies and history of 
religions" for their respective departments, while in Kyoto, although in terms 
of the institutional system it is a “religious studies" chair, in terms of the actual 
disciplinary content it has come to be called and identified as “philosophy of 
religion.” Also, while the name of the Japanese Association for Religious Studies 
journal is Shükyo kenkyu (Journal of Religious Studies) the content is not nec- 
essarily well integrated. Similarly, the terms in the various Western countries 
reflect differences in their lineages of origin, and as is shown by the varied 
Western vocabulary such as Science of Religion, Religionswissenschaft, History 
of Religion, Religious Studies, or Comparative Religion, it must be understood 


4 Tamaru 1985, p. 8. 
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that there, too, “religious studies" is not unified.5 However, in recent years, as 
indicated by research both inside and outside Japan, even though this world of 
religious studies includes within it a diversity of scholarly discourse, a “distin- 
guishing essence of religion" —an idea of sui generis religion—has been main- 
tained as a standard unifying criterion. Transcending the boundaries of any 
one religion, this term refers to the treatment of religion according to which 
there exists a concept—religion—that is distinct and has a homogeneous 
coherence. The assumption is that even in the consciousnesses of people liv- 
ing in secular societies there can be found some elements of faith that can be 
regarded as universal. Through the emergence of the academic discourse of 
religious studies, such elements became conceptually more refined and delin- 
eated, so that thereafter, passing from era to era, this idea of sui generis religion 
was always available to be re-narrated by religious studies scholars. 

The general idea of religion as a special sphere of experience began to sur- 
face in Japan after the country was forced to open up to the West beginning in 
1858 and the relationship between Japan's existing religions and Christianity 
became an issue. As the presence of the spiritual afterwards came to be viewed 
as an identifiable dimension of human consciousness, certain kinds of ini- 
tial debate over the existence of the divine (was it an external phenomenon 
or not?) ceased, and religious studies came to focus on social and historical 
phenomena. Yet finally, the concept of religion as possessing a certain larger 
coherence, transcending the boundaries of any single religion, came to be 
established as a perspective on the problem of the consciousness of people 
living in secular society. In his manifesto on religious studies published in 1900, 
Shükyogaku gairon (Outline of Religious Studies), Anesaki utilized expressions 
reminiscent of William James or C. P. Tiele and explained religion as follows: 


Religious studies is the science of study of religious phenomena as facts 
of the diverse aspects of human life which are articulated from the uni- 
versal basic motives of the human spirit.... religion, as it is studied by 
religious studies, does not merely mean particular traditions or their 
denominational branches. Since all religions are equally historical facts 
in human civilization and products of human spirituality, religious stud- 
ies is a matter of a comprehensive conceptional grasping of the processes 
of production of religion." 


5 Molendijk1998; Miyakawa Eiko 2002. 

6 McCutcheon 1995; Braun 2000. 

7 Anesaki 1900b, p. 1. On Anesaki's interpretation of Tiele and James, see Anesaki 1899c; 
Anesaki 1903b. 
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This approach, compared to the lectures given by Inoue Tetsujiro, Anesaki’s 
predecessor at the Imperial University, on “Comparative Religion and Eastern 
Philosophy,” provided a common position that took as its premise some par- 
ticularity of religion beyond all individual religions. In contrast to Inoue— 
a figure of the Meiji Enlightenment of the 1890s who persisted in dismissing 
religion as irrational and destined to evolve towards morality or be extin- 
guished—Anesaki viewed religion affirmatively as the workings of the human 
heart, regarding its trans-rational quality as distinct and different from moral- 
ity, and thus assigned it high value. We can see in this view of religious studies 
a new quality assigned to the particularity of religion as re-narrated against the 
backdrop of Romanticism of the decade after 1900.? 

The discipline of religious studies has globally adopted the idea of sui 
generis religion as the core of its discourse, and the results of various stud- 
ies of religion taking place in sociology, psychology, anthropology, philosophy, 
and history have come to be read and appropriated in the subfields of sociol- 
ogy of religion, psychology of religion, anthropology of religion, philosophy of 
religion, history of religion, and so on. But not long ago in the United States, 
there was a debate over whether religion really has this essential sui generis 
quality or whether it can be reduced to some harder, more objective modes 
of knowledge. What emerged from that debate was that even if religion were 
approached by (for example) the sociological method, still in choosing whether 
to take religious studies or sociology as the fundamental underlying premise— 
namely in deciding whether to designate religion according to a transhistori- 
cal essence or whether to view it as a (mere) reflection of social change—the 
meaning of religion could be radically different. This pattern has similarly 
been applied to the relationship between Christian theology, Buddhist studies, 
and Shinto studies, on the one hand—each of which takes as its premise com- 
mitment to a unique, independent religion, thus producing a diversity of so- 
called theological disciplines—versus the axiomatic universalization assumed 
by religious studies on the other. In any case, religious studies has conceptually 
refined its idea of the sui generis particularity of religion in accordance with 
the times, and has been able to successfully function as an interpretive device 


8 The content of these lectures can be reconstructed almost completely through the fol- 
lowing literature: Inoue Tetsujiro 1897f; Inoue Tetsujiro 1902b; Imanishi 1990-1993; Isomae 
and Takahashi 2003. On the historical significance of the lectures, see chapter 2 of the 
present book. 

9 See chapter 2 of the present book. 

10  lIdinopulos and Yonan 1994; Krymkowski and Martin 1998. 
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that subsumed within the discourse of religion the achievements of various 
fields connected with research on religions. 

Of course the academic independence of religious studies cannot be sup- 
ported by arguments about the particularity of religion alone. Only when the 
discipline incorporates related fields that have something to do with religion 
does it obtain real scholarly substance. 

As a concrete example, although the annual meetings of the Japanese 
Association for Religious Studies may be crowned by a first session on reli- 
gious studies in the narrow sense (i.e., following the newer, universalizing 
redefinition of religion as in Anesaki), they continue to be divided into nine 
separate sections on Christianity, Buddhism, Shinto, the new religions, and so 
on according to the conventional practice of specialization. Similarly, a rather 
large number of scholars of religion, rather than being associated with the 
older imperial universities that had no close connections to specific religions, 
instead have belonged to departments of theology or doctrine in religion- 
based universities and have been fulfilling the role of connecting the specific 
religions of the universities where they serve to the sphere of religion in gen- 
eral. Thus there exist two elements simultaneously: the idea of the special 
sui generis (but universalizing) character of religion, and specific research into 
the diverse manifestations of religion. In the course of the dialectic interac- 
tion between these two, the discipline of religious studies acquired a two- 
layer structure. Religious studies in the newer sense was striving to assimilate 
theology or doctrinal research—or religion research in the humanities or 
social sciences—on the basis of the idea of the universal uniqueness of reli- 
gions. But continual contrasting movements also overturn the notion of sui 
generis religion on the basis of the application of concrete research. That pro- 
cess of negotiation has created a bidirectional movement by which sui generis 
religious studies turned towards research on specific religions while the study 
of religion in other disciplines turned towards sui generis religious studies." 

In sum, while the broad term *religious studies" was indeed used in Japan, 
its actual content was established by assimilating a multiplicity of elements. 
Moreover, when examined through the lenses of several time periods, involv- 
ing the rise and fall of academic trends in the universities, then it can easily be 
understood that the discourse was not monolithic. Because of this diversity, 
and especially because of the dual structure that formed around this claim 
of sui generis uniqueness in the concept of religion, the total image of reli- 
gious studies became extremely difficult to see, whether perceived from the 


11 Miyakawa Eiko 2002. 
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viewpoint of the individual scholars identified with it or from that of scholars 
outside the field. 


From Academic Theory to History of Scholarly Discourse 


However, the hitherto low level of efforts to describe the history of religious 
studies in Japan cannot be sufficiently explained as resulting from the com- 
plexity of the discourse. Some efforts were made at such description, even 
though the number was not great. The argument and style of writing of these 
works were not such as to attract the interest of many scholars, the reason 
being that they took the form not of the history of discourse but rather the 
history of theories of religious studies. They also did not question the assump- 
tions of sui generis religion. For example, concerning the meaning of the his- 
tory of theory in religious studies in Japan, Tamaru Noriyoshi, who is one of the 
leading authorities on the field, states as follows: 


The history of theory can be seen as distinct from but intimately con- 
nected to and paired with the study of religion as historical phenomena 
in the plainest sense....as it was conducted by mainstream religious 
studies scholars. [My] study of theory takes reflectively as the object of 
study the processes of research of historical phenomena that were done 
in the past.!? 


Tamaru thought that the history of academic theory ought to perform the role 
of actively supplementing specific research on the phenomena of religion, and 
situated it in the dialectical interaction through which the concept of religion 
is elaborated. However, the reason that he poured such tremendous effort into 
organizing the history of theory in the field was in order to define religion as 
sui generis—which was revealed as the locus of his fundamental concern. 
In the sense of pursuing his ‘history of theory’ for the purpose of obtaining 
a stable definition of the concept of religion, Tamaru was doing the same 
thing as Anesaki. Tamaru’s concern was with the “definition” of the concept of 
religion and with the description of history of religion in terms of theoretical 
history (as he clearly stated “what place does investigating theoretical history 
occupy within religious studies as a whole?”!3 my emphasis). He was apparently 


12 Tamaru 1985, pp. 2-3. 
13 Tamaru 1985, p. 1. 
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unconcerned with any Foucaultian construction of “discursive formation” of 
religion, and instead viewed the discipline of religious studies as an indepen- 
dent academic sector, the purpose of which was to investigate internal changes 
in doctrines (theoretical doctrines, but not religious, i.e. theological doctrines), 
in other words, to investigate trends in the definition of religion. Not only in 
Tamaru, but also generally in the description of the history of religious studies 
in Japan until now, studies have reviewed various historical shifts in theory, 
but have retained the normative, implicit premises of discourse on religious 
studies mentioned above, namely the assumption of a sui generis character 
of religion. In practice that meant examination of the work of the scholarly 
lineages that constituted religious studies in the various academic communi- 
ties. Such theoretical history has tried to serve as academic reflection for the 
sake of more accurately defining the concept of religion. But since it has not 
shed light on the deeper intellectual foundation on which religious studies has 
stood, how could such a discourse of religious studies stimulate the awareness 
of the scholars affiliated with it? Such discourse, moreover, did not discuss the 
position of religious studies vis-à-vis other discourses in the humanities and 
social sciences, and could not, therefore, present research topics that would 
have wide appeal to scholars in those fields either inside or outside Japan. 

If religious studies had occupied a place of leadership in postwar Japanese 
intellectual society, even if it had operated only with a history oriented to the- 
ory providing its framework, work that would be referred to in other academic 
areas might have been produced. However, in postwar Japanese society, unlike 
in the prewar period during which State Shinto created a rich atmosphere of 
critical public discourse, the dimension of religious studies that had actively 
contributed to discussion of social issues gradually disappeared. This change 
was encouraged by University of Tokyo's Kishimoto Hideo, the religious studies 
scholar who contributed to the composition of the postwar Shinto Directive. 
In the prewar period, many religious scholars along with Kishimoto had been 
forced to affirm that the national state must be the foundation of identity of 
the people and that from the standpoint of the State Shinto system, which 
enforced shrine worship, constitutional "religious freedom" was not desirable. 
However, with the dissolution of State Shinto, the gray zone within which 
religion and morality had been the constant target of debate was removed; 
the category of religion was now guaranteed asa private realm distinct from the 


14 The concept of discursive formation is based on Michel Foucault's usage. It means 
that the epistemology of a historical period cannot be comprehended as a single dis- 
course, but rather as the relational constellation of a diversity of kinds of discourses. See 
Foucault 1994. 
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public realm according to the principle of separation of religion and the state!5 
and friction between the state and religionists was significantly decreased. Yet 
as a result, religious studies ironically lost its significance in society, and from 
the 1960s—with the exception of the legal contests that periodically flare up 
over worship at Yasukuni Shrine!6—it retreated into the realm of pure schol- 
arship. As a matter of fact, in the postwar period after State Shinto had been 
dissolved, practically no new religious studies courses in various governmental 
jurisdictions of Japan and in the newly established public universities—with 
the exception of that in the Law and Letters Faculty at Hokkaido University 
in 1947!’—-were established. As for religion-based private universities in the 
postwar period after freedom in religious education came to be recognized, in 
every such university the "religion departments" were eliminated or changed 
and renamed as departments of Shinto or Buddhist studies.!? 

In this way, both national universities and religion-based private universi- 
ties in the postwar period variously began to distance themselves from the dis- 
cipline of religious studies. Ultimately, the prominent social status of religion 
brought about under the prewar State Shinto system turned out to have been 
a polemic-boosted distortion. Under the postwar system of separation of state 
and religion, the fact that there were few who sought out the opinions of reli- 
gious studies was a measure of the confidence and expectation that religious 
freedom was stable and could be guaranteed. Defeat in the war thus marked 
a major change in the formation of discourse in the category of religion, and 
religious studies was forced to change in accordance with this alteration of 
its position in society. Kishimoto, who cooperated with the religion policy 
of the Allied Occupation, certainly played a role in transplanting to Japan the 
American idea of separation of religion and the state, and, acting not only on 
the government side but also on the academic side, he attempted to shift the 
content of religious studies in the direction of American-style social sciences. 
This move was on one hand to an extent a continuation of the tradition of 
Japanese religious studies that had placed weight on religious experience, but 


15 On differences between how the religious and the secular were partitioned in prewar and 
postwar Japan, see chapter 8 below. 

16 See Murakami Shigeyoshi 1970. Murakami's Kokka Shinto (1970) has become a classic 
study in the field and is often quoted not only by religious studies scholars but historians 
andShinto studies scholars; however, Murakami was unable to get a permanent job in the 
university system. Kishimoto's works, which treat less controversial subjects, meanwhile, 
have won little attention. 

17 Hokkaido Daigaku 1980. 

18 Hayashi Makoto 2008. 
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it did not stop at the conventional delimited point of just regarding it as “reli- 
gion." Rather, it involved a newer, expanded disciplinary structure that aimed 
to describe religion empirically as part of broader "cultural" phenomena. Of 
course, from the conventional perspective of monotheist traditions, religion 
was not supposed to be reduced to the level of mere “culture.” This alternate 
perspective of describing religion as “culture,” as Tamaru has observed, had 
been promoted by the psychologistic tendency of religious studies at the 
University of Tokyo, reflecting a widened perspective on religion as a general 
human cultural activity that did not involve either absolute transcendence 
or the category of sui generis religion. Thus Kishimoto gave the following 
explanation: 


Religious studies is something that has as its purpose the investigation 
of religion as a secular cultural phenomenon. ... Religious studies is one 
branch of the secular humanities.!? 


These various developments undermined the idea of a sui generis religion that 
had been the pillar of religious studies, formerly providing the distinction that 
made it stand above culture, and instead led to a kind of logic of secularization 
extending from religion to culture. Thus, it may have put at risk the basis for 
the existence of any religious studies that relied on the particularity of religion 
as its prop. Indeed, soon after the beginning of the 1970s, Yanagawa Keiichi, one 
of Kishimoto's students, published an article declaring that he was abandon- 
ing the project of creating an edifice of religious studies. In his essay advocat- 
ing so-called “guerilla” religious studies (“A Dissenting View: Introduction to 
Religious Studies,” 1972), he wrote: 


We do not have to wear the "official uniform" of religious studies; we do 
not need to declare ourselves “stalwart soldiers" of academia. Isn't our 
specialty research on subjects in areas that scholars of other disciplines 
have hardly touched?—stealthy, surprise attacks— not clearly identified 
with religious studies... Lately, however, regular troops from sociology, 
psychology, and other disciplines have arrived. . . . If they become critical 
of what we are doing, we ought to simply withdraw.?° 


This affirmed that the realignment of religious studies asa science of experience 
according to Kishimoto's plan would be difficult to implement. Nevertheless, 


19 Kishimoto Hideo 1961, p. 2. 
20 Yanagawa 1972, pp. 7-8. 
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as Yanagawa had advocated, when he said, “Become one with the thoughts 
and emotions of the other and stop differentiating between who sees and 
who is seen, because from the unification of the two a new interpretation can 
be accomplished," or when he advocated scholarship outside academia (“ya” 
no kagaku), another aspect of Kishimoto's scholarship did come to the fore, 
namely the experientialism that had been present ever since Anesaki. What 
was most interesting here was that Yanagawa's model in advocating scholar- 
ship outside academia was the folklore studies of Yanagita Kunio. He rejected 
the religious studies of Anesaki Masaharu, Yanagita's “government scholar" 
contemporary, in no uncertain terms, as follows: 


To say this may be disrespectful of the founder, but people today whose 
goal is religious studies... do not have to read any of the more than fifty 
books and several hundred articles that he has written.?! 


There is no need to address the issue whether Yanagawa's estimations of either 
Yanagita or Anesaki were accurate. For the purposes of our discussion here, 
what matters is how different an overall view of the history of religious stud- 
ies at the University of Tokyo he offered, although also a student of Kishimoto 
Hideo, compared to that of Tamaru, his colleague as professor at the University 
of Tokyo. That is, although it was nothing more than a rough, fragmentary 
sketch, Yanagawa's summary was not a history of theory from within religious 
studies; rather, by contrasting the postwar collapse of Tokyo University reli- 
gious studies with the sudden rise of folklore studies outside academia, he was 
trying to understand the meaning of changes within the broader context of 
Japanese intellectual society. So, although his work was negative and lacked 
maturity as scholarship, Yanagawa did connect religious studies to the outside: 
he presented without intending to do so a descriptive method that caused the 
history of theory in religious studies to jump in the direction of a modern his- 
tory of Japanese scholarship. In the words of Yanagawa himself, by "killing the 
father" Anesaki, the founder of University of Tokyo religious studies,?? and by 
announcing the collapse of Kishimoto religious studies as social science, he 
broke the spell of the sui generis conception of religious studies in claiming 
to be a science of description, and newly opened the way for wide-ranging 
interaction to develop with many fields involved with the study of religion 
including sociology, folklore, and anthropology. Reflecting this transition, in 


21 Yanagawa 1987, p. 273. 
22 Yanagawa 1987, p. 273. 
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2003 and 2004 ten volumes of the “Iwanami Series on Religion’? were subse- 
quently published, planned mainly by Shimazono Susumu of the University of 
Tokyo. In this new form, the interaction of religious studies with other fields 
has progressed steadily. 

Kishimoto's proposition of religion as culture was to be partly fulfilled, 
however, with the heyday of the religious secularization thesis in the 1970s. 
Unlike the general secularization thesis—according to which it was thought 
that religion would go into decline with the rise of modern rationalism—the 
new version of religious studies adopted the view that even amid the advance 
of secularization, religion survived by changing its form and penetrating every- 
day secular life.?^ The distinction between the religious and the secular—in 
Kishimoto's words between religion and culture—would become ambiguous 
and vague; religion from the individual private realm would insert itself again 
into the public sphere of society. That would expose to the danger of collapse 
the clear dichotomy between “religion as private sphere" versus “politics as 
public sphere,” which was the essential premise of the idea of state-religion 
separation. 

It was in about the same era that the religious studies of Mircea Eliade at the 
University of Chicago (who spoke of the repetition—from Deleuze—of the 
sacred and profane), achieved popularity among young intellectuals, together 
with the depth psychology of Carl Gustav Jung (a member of the same group 
of Eranos intellectuals). The younger scholars' response was based on the idea 
that not only the private realm of the individual, but also the public realm of 
society, can transform into a sacred space, such as might occur at the special 
times of festivals, or even in ordinary everyday life. They were aspiring to tran- 
scend the dichotomy of “religion as private sphere" versus “politics as public 
sphere."25 

Although prewar religious policy had established that the government took 
as a premise the idea of freedom of religion, it was also true that State Shinto 
policy had turned that situation to its advantage to coerce the general pub- 
lic. Because of the entanglements involved in this dichotomy of “religion as 
private sphere" versus “politics as public sphere," the prewar question of how 
the concept of religion ought to be defined had been debated without cease. 
In the postwar period, because the basis of policy became a hard dichotomy 
of "religion as private sphere" versus "politics as public sphere" as put into 
effect in one fell swoop under the revised legal system, the topic of how the 


23 Ikegami et al. 2003-2004. 
24 Luckmann 1967; Dobbelaere 1981. 
25 Eliade 1964; Jung 1964; Wasserstrom 1999; Homans 1979. 
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permeation of these two spheres would be accepted—into a world where in 
actuality there was no such dichotomy—surfaced in contrast as a completely 
new issue. In the transition between prewar and postwar society, with the 
collapse of the State Shinto system, the composition and debate regarding 
the social construction of discourse about the concept of religion came to a 
fundamental turning point. 

As long as religious studies adhered to the idea of the sui generis particu- 
larity of religion regardless of changes in the social system and tried to pre- 
serve and continue the purity of individual consciousness based on the earlier 
"religion as private sphere" versus "politics as public sphere" dichotomy, it was 
only natural that the discipline would not be able to respond to the changing 
social circumstances of the postwar era. Among those newer, immediate, con- 
temporary topics challenging religious studies, questions were arising about 
how the discourse on the particularity of religion had been transplanted into 
Japanese society, and what kind of function it was performing in Japanese 
society even as its social implications changed with the times. The answer was 
to be found in a deep reading of the changes in the formation of discourse. 
In so proceeding it was possible to understand the changes in the concept of 
religion in contemporary Japan; and by analysis of the concept of religion one 
could go as far as interrogating the modernization process of Japan itself. What 
was now required as the form of description for the history of religious studies 
was not a "theoretical history" that assumed the conventional boundaries of 
religious studies discourse, but rather a reflective description of the formation 
of discourse, something that could be called disciplinary or academic history, 
exploring both the positions of religious studies and the concept of religion 
itself in Japanese society. The literal descriptions in previous theoretical his- 
tory had to be fundamentally re-read on the basis of such a vision of disciplin- 
ary and academic history. 

For that purpose, while not just making an effort to bring in the most recent 
theories and concepts of religion from the West, the indispensable task was 
to reliably accumulate critical case studies adopting and modifying Western 
theory from the independent standpoint of religious phenomena in Japan 
and other non-Western regions. Beginning from the 1970s, research on the 
new religions in Japan, which led to the founding of the Research Group for 
the Sociology of Religions, had in complex ways absorbed results from sociol- 
ogy, folklore studies, and anthropology, and had gone beyond the boundaries 
of the religious studies field in advancing a re-envisioning of secularization 
theory and Weberian modernization theory.?6 This was represented by works 
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such as Gendai kyüsai shükyo ron (The Theory of Contemporary Salvation 
Religions)?? by Shimazono Susumu of the University of Tokyo or Tsugaru no 
kamisama: Sukui no kozo o tazunete (The Goddesses of Tsugaru: Inquiring into 
the Structure of Salvation)? by Ikegami Yoshimasa of Tohoku University. Their 
research utilizing Japanese case studies turned the Western theories—which 
they themselves referred to—into objects of study. Because these scholars 
have succeeded in throwing new light on Japanese religious phenomena, they 
have made a significant contribution to both Japanese humanities and social 
sciences as well as Euro-American research on religion. 

Such recent work is a reminder that, when we look back at the history of reli- 
gious studies in Japan in terms of its relationship of conformity with Western 
religious theory, in another respect there has also persisted a deep-rooted ten- 
dency towards establishing Japan's own orientation: how could distance best 
be maintained from Eurocentric concepts of religion and theories of religion? 
A line of research has always continued that seeks to promote the expansion 
of that goal by means of case studies from non-Western regions. Thus was the 
study of Japanese new religions, from its beginnings in Suzuki Munetada’s 
research into Mahayana Buddhism and Anesaki’s research on religion in Japan 
in the 1930s, carried forward by Tsurufuji Ikuta (1909-1974) and Nakayama 
Yoshikazu (1926-1985). Other work was brought to fruition in the 1940s by Uno 
Enkü and Akamatsu Chijo, which covered religious ethnography and religious 
anthropology in many regions of Asia.?? In Japanese religious studies, as noted 
in the previous section, there existed not only a two-layer structure involving 
"religious studies as theology, Buddhist doctrine, or Shinto studies" versus “reli- 
gious studies as other kinds of humanities and social sciences," but within that, 
another two-layer typological differentiation between “Western” versus “non- 
Western or Japanese." The research path of Anesaki, the founder of religious 
studies in Japan, took as its point of departure the structure of the Western 
theoretical tradition in religious studies; but as he turned to concrete descrip- 
tion of Japanese religious history, he had to deal with the themes of how— 
even though Japanese religious studies began with the "import" of Western 
theory—these could be "adapted" to Japanese society or how Western theory 
could be re-read. It was with such sophisticated purposes in mind that he con- 
tinued to appropriate Western religious studies and concepts of religion. 
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Yet despite this dynamically changing understanding of religion, the disci- 
pline of religious studies seems to have had some fundamental flaw. What 
forced scholars to confront that flaw was the Aum Shinrikyo incident in 1995, 
when members of the secretive cult executed a plan to release poison sarin 
gas in Tokyo subways.?? In one way this incident appeared to corroborate 
the consistent religious studies stance on secularization (that religion would 
survive while changing its form), but at the same time it ironically revealed 
how, although religion scholars had maintained their neutrality vis-à-vis spe- 
cific religions, they clung to extremely empathetic attitudes toward religion 
in general, that is, toward sui generis religion. Seen from this perspective, 
while Yanagawa Keiichi declared the collapse of religious studies as a system 
of knowledge, even he would go on to say, “Our purpose is above all to pur- 
sue our interest in religion itself, if there is some kind of practical yield, that 
is sufficient,"?! leading one to believe that he, at least to some extent, stood 
by the normative value of sui generis religion. Of course, setting the theme of 
"religion" in and of itself ought not to be criticized. Approached from the con- 
cept of religion, there might be some things we fail to see, but there will natu- 
rally be others that the concept of religion makes newly visible. The problem 
is, however, what has been assumed about the particularity of religion and 
how those assumptions have been handled as themes of research. 

In his watershed book Shukyogaku (Religious Studies),?? Kishimoto Hideo 
attempted to redefine religious studies as a field of descriptive science, adopt- 
ing an objective stance toward all religions following the model of University 
of Chicago religious studies scholar Joachim Wachs (1898-1955). At the same 
time, he expressed his subjective commitment to the philosophy of religion 
and theology as represented by Kyoto University, identifying such approaches 
with “normative research" that probes what religion “ought to be." He there 
tried to draw a clear boundary line within the discipline of religious studies, 
or research on religion, between normative research and social scientific 
research. In 1961, the same year that Kishimoto's book came out, Kyoto Uni- 
versity's Nishitani Keiji published Shukyo to wa nani ka (What Is Religion?).33 
The two works clearly illustrated the differences between religious studies at 


30  Ontheincident, see Reader 1996; Shimazono 1997a. For an account pertaining to scholars 
who had connections to Aum Shinrikyo, see Shimada 2007. 
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the University of Tokyo and philosophy of religion as taught at Kyoto University, 
at least at that point in time. Yanagawa's declaration not long after that about 
the collapse of religious studies as a social science unmasked the fact that the 
boundary line that Kishimoto had drawn was not all that clear-cut. Thus many 
of Kishimoto's students had to go on to grapple with the challenge of mov- 
ing beyond the empirical and rationalistic scholarship of traditional religious 
studies, which had not been in touch with the experiences and the worldviews 
of believers themselves.?* 

As the clear dichotomy between the researcher and object of research col- 
lapsed, the question whether somehow the researcher-as-cognizant-subject 
could approach the research object propelled the energies of young scholars of 
religious studies at the University of Tokyo. Shimazono Susumu has organized 
the resulting work in two branches: one consisted of scholars like Nakazawa 
Shin'ichi and Shimada Hiromi?? who emphasized “experiential, physical under- 
standing." The other, including Shimazono himself, took an empathetic stance 
vis-à-vis the world of religious faith, but sought an *understanding from the 
other's perspective" of religious faith in terms of its historical contexts. The for- 
mer branch of scholarship hada connection with Aum Shinrikyo, and is known 
for having emphasized religious experience and for making some extremely 
sympathetic pronouncements about the world of religion. But Shimazono, too, 
even though he stated, "In my posture of empathy, there is an element of dis- 
tance and cool observation towards religious believers,"?6 tended to want to 
discover what Deleuze called the “potentialities” of religion. This is evident in 
the following passage, which explains his research perspective: 


My biggest challenge at the time was how best to replicate a vital under- 
standing of the founder’s religious experience. I thought that it was nec- 
essary to understand the first half of Asahara’s life in the context of the 
social environment of his era. In that connection...I began to under- 
stand how religion reveals strong rays of hope to people who are suffering 
in the face of difficulties in their lives, breaks down walls that cannot be 
broken down through the power of the individual, and vigorously arouses 
human beings’ powers of survival.3” 


34 . Shimazono 1992b, p. 124. 

35 Forexample, Nakazawa 1984; Shimada 1989. 

36 Shimazono 1992b, p. 122. 

37 Shimazono 1992b, p. 12. For an article in English, see Shimazono 1995a. 
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Here we can see his active stance affirming the possibilities of religion, but 
in so doing he does not show awareness of how religion also arises from the 
dark side of human nature, and of how it can bring people not only salva- 
tion but suffering. In this craving for what religion “ought to be,” we find not 
only the individual religious studies scholars who were tripped up by the 
Aum Shinrikyo incident but also University of Tokyo religious studies from 
Yanagawa onward standing in a place not much different in perspective from 
the philosophy of religion that Kishimoto had labeled “normative research." 
That attitude seems to be closely related to the discarding of the idea of sin 
in understanding human character that occurred when liberal theology, from 
which religious studies was born, split off from Christianity. Perhaps it was 
that context that established the attitude peculiar to religious studies of trying 
to understand religion only in connection with the positive side of humanity. 
Of course, behind that positive attitude towards religion was the aspiration to 
understand religious experience. 

The orientation toward understanding religion and toward religious experi- 
ence as the core for understanding its practice began with Anesaki Masaharu 
and Nishida Kitaro in the Meiji era. That position could be seen everywhere in 
Japan in the early history of religious studies, as exemplified in Anesaki's 1903 
account, cited earlier, concerning his own mystical experience at the seaside 
resort of Kiyomigata. 

Nishida Kitaro as well, in Zen no kenkyu (A Study of Good)? published in 
191, expounded on “pure experience" involving nondifferentiation of subject 
and object, which is said to be a reinterpretation of Zen experience under the 
influence of Henri Bergson and William James. However, in contrastto the posi- 
tion taken by Anesaki, who viewed religion as a product of human psychology 
to be understood by means of empirical scientific descriptions of established 
religions (positive religions), Nishida tried to analyze religion through inter- 
nal, philosophical speculation, rather than by means of external variables. He 
wanted to explore the relationship between individuals and outer existence 
that does not differentiate between subject and object and that transcends 
individuals. Anesaki and Nishida thus represented different vectors regarding 
the study of religion, and thereby religious studies, which then became the 
two defining positions in Japan: scientific empirical religious studies, based on 
psychology, and philosophy of religion, based on reflection. The positions of 
the two scholars differed all the more in the 1920s because of the debate that 
then dominated the Japanese philosophical world over whether to adopt the 
critique of psychologism promoted by the neo-Kantian school. Nishida took a 
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position different from the reductionist explanation that regarded religion as 
merely a product of human subjective consciousness. By employing perspec- 
tives from Husserl's school of logic, he developed the idea of a quest for the 
fundamental reality that could cause this subjective world to exist.39 

Although Nishida was appointed to lecture on religious studies at Kyoto 
University for one year (1914) and did not regard himself as a philosophy of reli- 
gion scholar, his philosophical ideas pertaining to religion certainly provided 
a great stimulus to many who were pursuing that branch of philosophy. Sano 
Katsuya (1888-1946) at Kyushu University abandoned religious psychology 
and turned to philosophy of religion in order to concentrate on the problem 
of underlying existence; at Tohoku University Suzuki Munetada (1881-1963) 
critiqued the tendency towards psychologism in Tiele's religious studies and 
attempted a reinterpretation of Tiele oriented toward the philosophy of reli- 
gion. Hatano Seiichi (1877-1950) as well, who was appointed as lecturer at 
Kyoto University after Nishida, devised a philosophy of religion that took the 
experience of reality as its nucleus from an interpretation of Christianity based 
on a kind of open-ended theology. All of them, including Anesaki students 
Sano and Suzuki, were graduates of the University of Tokyo's Department of 
Philosophy who through a grappling with neo-Kantianism came to maintain a 
philosophy of religion approach with the direct religious experience of reality 
at its core.^? In the courses on religion at the imperial universities that were 
being newly established one after another at the time, the philosophy of reli- 
gion approach, rather than the empirical science-based approach to religious 
studies, became the mainstream. 

However, regardless of the interpretation via psychology of religion, in the 
dawn of Japanese religious studies it became clear that both empirical scien- 
tific religious studies and philosophy of religion shared the normative value 
of seeking to support sui generis religion. The drive to re-conceive religion in 
terms of a transcendental orientation that could be discovered universally 
through the inner regions of the human mind, transcending any established 
religion, was the project of the intellectual class baptized by the modern 
Western Romantic movement; it was the product of the era after the existence 
of God was no longer self-evident. This orientation towards religious experi- 
ence was also seen widely in modern Western society. It can be thought to have 
grown out of the attempt to recover an authenticity of faith via the mediation 


39 Nishida Kitaro 1911; Nishida Kitaro 1926. 
40 Sano Katsuya 1935; Hatano 1940; Suzuki and Hayafune 1916. On the problem of neo- 
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of the transcendental within the self at a time when the authenticity of doc- 
trine and practice in established religion was in crisis." 

Religious studies in Japan has expended a huge amount of effort on how to 
pursue the discourse on religious experience, as exemplified by the debate on 
psychologism between scholars of philosophy of religion and empirical scien- 
tific religious studies. Religious experience itself has been what was thought to 
bestow credibility on the sui generis religion that transcends established reli- 
gion; such credibility was what would satisfy the aspiration for religion con- 
cealed within the religious studies scholars who advocated neutrality towards 
individual religions.” 

Moreover, from about 1930, despite the differences between the approaches 
of psychologism and philosophy of religion in Japan, a new trend arose to 
attribute meaning to religious experience through practice and physical ritual 
rather than through ideological doctrine. Among those who carried on the 
tradition of psychologistic religious studies were Uno Enkü and Akamatsu 
Chijo, who were appointed associate professors at Tokyo and Keijo (Seoul) uni- 
versities, respectively, in 1927. Uno was one of Anesaki's students. Akamatsu, 
a graduate of Kyoto University, was not a student of Nishida or Hatano, but 
rather of Matsumoto Bunzaburo (1869-1944), a Buddhologist who had been 
lecturing on Indian philosophy and religious studies. In the field of philosophy 
of religion, in 1935 Nishida's student Nishitani Keiji had been appointed associ- 
ate professor at Kyoto University. What the leadership of these scholars meant 
was that in the 1930s the debate over religious experience was not so much a 
matter of whether or not to interpret religious experience by probing into the 
inner human consciousness, as a matter of the relationship between the intel- 
lectual and corporeal, while allowing each position—psychologistic religion 
and philosophy of religion—to coexist.*? Kishimoto Hideo, too, drew from 


41 Tsuruoka 2000; Tsuruoka 2001. 

42 Given that historical lineage, the problem for the group of scholars who dealt with the 
Aum Shinrikyo incident was not just that some of them were caught off guard, but that 
the affair exposed in very simple form the impulse for religious experience latent within 
the whole discipline of religious studies. 

43 Tohoku University appointed Ishizu Teruji from the University of Tokyo in 1938, who, with 
religious philosophy as the foundation, built up the university's distinctive tradition of 
religious studies combining folk life surveys, which was passed down through the work in 
"dynamic phenomenology of faith" (shinkoteki dotai genshogaku) of Kusunoki Masahiro 
and the work on folk religion of Ikegami Yoshimasa. At Kyushu University, Furuno Kiyoto, 
likewise a graduate of the University of Tokyo Department of Religion, was appointed 
in 1948, and a cultural anthropology approach to religion developed there that focused 
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the line of thought that sought to understand religious experience in physical 
practice.^^ 

In the 1970s, however, as mentioned earlier, in the case of University of Tokyo 
religious studies, as leadership passed from Kishimoto to Yanagawa, the devo- 
tion to objective, empirical science theory collapsed and— coupled with jour- 
nalistic exposure amid the “religion boom"—the experience-oriented impulse 
that had been implicit in the scientific orientation now occasionally appeared 
as brash empiricism. Unlike the long-time orientation towards description of 
established religions demonstrated by University of Tokyo religious studies, 
the Kyoto University philosophy of religion school was proficient in creating 
description that treated objectively the inner self while keeping away from the 
danger of falling into simplistic experientialism. The Kyoto scholarship was, 
however, somewhat lacking in awareness of impending crisis, despite trends 
that would upset their discourse frameworks—for example, the secularization 
thesis of the 1970s and the linguistic turn of the 1980s. Under these circum- 
stances, University of Tokyo-trained scholars began in the early 1990s to pub- 
lish criticisms of the stance emphasizing non-differentiation of subject and 
object in religious experience. Tsuruoka, Fukasawa, and others questioned the 
appropriateness of the pure world of subject-object unity propounded by such 
Nishidan experientialism, by working from the perspective of a language of 
religion drawn from Ludwig Wittgenstein. Thus the targets of their criticism 
extended not only to the University of Tokyo's experientialism, but to descrip- 
tions of religious experience via the philosophy of religion dominant since 
Nishitani Keiji. Their critiques held the potential to fundamentally rethink the 
orientation to sui generis religious experience that had characterized religious 
studies in Japan from the beginning. 

Looking at the ensuing debate, however, we can detect in these new criti- 
cal viewpoints, just as in the logocentrism that Jacques Derrida had criticized 
in Western philosophy,^? a kind of purism in reflecting on the word religion 
that risked obsession with the craving for absolute epistemological truth. 
Some of these criticisms, in order to rebut assertions for the authenticity of 
the religious experience stemming from experientialism, still based their argu- 
ments on dichotomies of truth versus untruth. Yet in presenting a substitute 
for the discourse of experientialism in which one's own critical discourse was 
regarded as a higher metalogic, these scholars ran the danger of falling into 
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yet another logic that they hoped would guarantee authenticity transcend- 
ing the limitations of history. That being the case, the discourses of religion 
or religious studies might become re-entrenched in a transcendent, pure con- 
sciousness approach that could criticize the historicity of other doctrines but 
be immune from or would simply subsume any other sort of criticism.^9 

The dilemma of religious studies today lies in the very struggle between not 
really being able to describe the authenticity of religious experience and not 
wanting to let go of the idea of purity of awareness, and that dilemma is of 
primary interest in understanding the circumstances of today's discourse on 
religion. As long as religious studies is scholarship for the purpose of discuss- 
ing religion—no matter how the secularization of religion might progress—it 
seems probable that somewhere in the minds of the researchers will be hidden 
the irresistible urge to think that one's pronouncements could achieve a trans- 
parency of perception that transcends history.^? However, in order to advance 
the debate, rather than arguing whether a discourse is true or false, should 
we not—as Homi Bhabha has noted in his discussion of how artistic and reli- 
gious experience involves “negotiating rapture and speaking between’*®— 
completely abandon such arguments? And regarding religious experience 
that emphasizes transcendence, shouldn't we let that experience be shared 
in interaction with others in the context of everyday life and see what kinds 
of new discourse come into being in that interaction? Even if this craving for 
epistemological truth cannot be expunged from the consciousness of scholars 
of religious studies, the time seems to have come for it to be taken up for criti- 
cal discussion. 

In any case, the Aum Shinrikyo incident revealed the fact that religious 
studies could not easily assert the objectivity of its perceptions vis-a-vis expe- 
rientialism or the standpoint of critical discourse. As a result, the question 
of how researchers who address the world of religious faith should distance 
themselves from the object of their study has resurfaced as a topic in religious 


46 Such re-ascertaining of the universality of religion and religious studies is represented 
by Fukasawa’s and Tsuruoka's views and typically goes as follows: Even assuming that 
"the lineage and vicissitudes occurring since this word [religion] surfaced in modern 
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worth gambling on." According to Tsuruoka, “Even though there is a drift towards modern 
Christianity, still for a long time, as with the term ‘humanity, people have been wanting 
to designate some kind of universal thing under the name religion?" (Quote from Tsuchiya 
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studies. There may be much to learn here from the perspectives of theology 
and philosophy of religion that Kishimoto rejected as “normative,” because 
these researchers openly developed the debate on religion on the premises 
of their own religiosity. At the same time, Nishitani Keiji (who had proposed 
nihilism and religion as the theme of society as early as the 1930s) and other 
Kyoto University researchers would not have been likely to stand up resolutely 
for religious experience amid the secularization of the 1970s. Kyoto University 
scholars viewed as simplistic the idea embraced by University of Tokyo schol- 
ars that even against the tide of secularization, religion would survive in 
altered form; the Kyoto school argued by contrast that the inevitable break- 
down of religion resulting from modernization must be recognized, and only 
then Eastern religious tradition could be closely studied for clues as to how to 
“overcome modernity.” However, it was precisely there—and specifically in the 
process by which Nishitani arrived at his representation of the Eastern tradi- 
tion of religious experience through the concept of zettaimu (absolute noth- 
ingness, which he later called simply ku or “emptiness”) in order to overcome 
the nihilism of the modern age—that the deeply rooted problems, as well as 
the wartime political issues, of Kyoto University philosophy of religion dis- 
course on religious experience lingered unresolved. 

Thus, in this evolution of what can be called the self-dismantling of the 
religious studies tradition, especially at the University of Tokyo, questions 
arise about any account of religious studies on religion: What kind of histori- 
cal context did it arise from? Compared to other types of research on religion, 
what were the special qualities of its narrative? Recently the history of reli- 
gious studies in Japan has been taken up broadly as the object of research in 
the humanities and social sciences. Examples of published research include 
Yamaguchi Teruomi's Meiji kokka to shükyo (The Meiji State and Religion; 1999), 
and my original work in Japanese, which was the precursor of the present book 
in English.^? Such studies, however, were confined to the University of Tokyo 
circle and do not treat the objective-subjective structure of religious studies 
as a whole. An in-depth investigation of religious studies and other universi- 
ties, including connections with theology and Buddhist studies, is yet to come. 
But these studies of the so-called "concept of religion" were distinct from the 
earlier doctrinal histories reflecting the self-consciousness of religious stud- 
ies scholars who belonged to the inner circles of religious studies discourse 
through their discussion of the political context of the rise of nationalism 
and their view of religious studies anew as addressing the problems of Japan's 
modernization. One example is their emphasis on the hitherto forgotten 
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character of the Japanese Association for Religious Studies (JARS) founded in 
1930 as a national organization in order to counter the anti-religious agitation 
of the Japan Communist Party, which was on the upsurge at that time. JARS 
was one link among the commemorative projects related to the accession of 
Emperor Hirohito in 1928 and was actually formed in response to a trend origi- 
nating from an earlier government-sponsored event called the Great Japanese 
Religion Conference to Commemorate the Rites of the Imperial Succession. 
In the face of the perceived challenge of the Marxist idea of religion as the 
opiate of the masses then fashionable among younger members of the intelli- 
gentsia, the association brought together the religious community and the reli- 
gious studies community and issued a ringing rebuttal to the Marxist agenda, 
declaring that religion is what makes human beings human. The founding of 
the JARS national organization with this politically activist purpose, clearly 
advocating the eradication of communism as an ideology violating the spirit 
of the kokutai, was a symbolic event that helps to understand the features of 
religious studies in Japan.5° 

Discussions of issues like these share an awareness seen in the disciplines 
influenced by postcolonial studies and cultural studies, like those of anthropol- 
ogist Talal Asad and religious studies scholar Russell McCutcheon and others.?! 
Scholars such as Yamaguchi and myself pursued a critique of the scholarly 
attitudes in religious studies that remained consistently West-centered, clari- 
fying that the concept of religion has remained under the very strong influence 
of Protestantism and is closely linked to the idea of separation of state and 
religion introduced after World War II.52 Also, stimulated by the 9/u terrorist 
attacks in New York City in 2001, Islamic studies came to receive a great deal of 
attention, a shift that had decisive significance. Finally it is being recognized 
that religious studies is not a discipline of objective description of religious 
phenomena, but instead is recognized in terms of performative acts of enun- 
ciation that reproduce concepts of religion continually adapted to new con- 
texts. The idea of the sui generis uniqueness of religion, which had formed the 
core of orthodox religious studies, had indeed been able to maintain neutral- 
ity towards the individual religions, but religious studies has now come to be 
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recognized as having been shaped by history; it has been formed discursively 
as antithetical to the secular world of politics and morality, with the normative 
value of purity at one pole. 

While religious studies has shifted from objective scholarship based on 
the understanding and description of religion to the re-reading of Japanese 
modernity as the object of study, the shift has not diminished in the slightest 
the raison d'étre of religious studies. Given the way the discipline was founded, 
that approach was not always favored, but religious studies has finally made 
itself ready for discussion on an equal plane with the world of faith and with 
other scholarly disciplines by accepting that researchers themselves are limited 
by historicity and are objects of critical discourse. An example is the scholar 
Yamaguchi Teruomi, who was involved in the early stages of this debate. Since 
he comes from the field of history—and is thus not constrained by the stand- 
point of JARS connected scholars—he was able to develop arguments from 
a less restricted perspective. Moreover, regarding my own research, while my 
connections have been with religious studies at the University of Tokyo, the 
free atmosphere that encouraged the secularization not only of religion but 
of religious studies since the era of Kishimoto and Yanagawa has subsequently 
reached the point of making scholars' own discourse the object of historical 
discourse. Thus, as testified by the many who have already engaged in research 
exchanges with other cultures, scholars of religious studies are no longer the 
only ones in academia who can speak with authority about religion. 

The attempts to place religion and religious studies in historical context 
that grew out of the debate over the concept of religion have continued to 
evolve towards addressing the political character of the wartime scholarship 
of religion. Much is in the process of becoming well established today: Anesaki 
Masaharu's active contributions to both the imperial lineage dispute of 1911 
and the convening of the Conference of the Three Religions in 1912; the close 
connections of Okawa Shümei, Minoda Muneki, and others to the emperor 
system ideology; the alliance of religious ethnography and anthropology with 
management of Japan's colonies; and, as in the case of other disciplines as 
well, the close relationship with wartime nationalism and the emperor-system 
state. As an example, ethnographer of religions Uno Enkü wrote as follows 
about how the Japanese spirit would play a leading role in the Greater East 
Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere: 


Regarding establishment of the framework of the new order in East Asia 
and leadership of the multiple ethnic groups involved: while simultane- 
ously understanding and respecting their ethnic spirits, more than any- 
thing we have to have them fully understand our own Japanese spirit, 
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which must serve as the guiding principle of the whole; they must be 
made to merge with and submit to it. Even more effective than the kind 
of cooperation produced by military coercion and vested interests, if the 
final goal is to lead the East Asian peoples to a bonding around moral 
principles, here again the explication of the Japanese spirit to the outside 
world is absolutely necessary; it must build a foundation of authenticity 
that will be convincing even to other peoples.5? 


According to Uno, since the Asian ethnic groups all possessed cultural, or as 
identified by Uno, ethnic, similarities based on rice culture and reverence for 
ancestors, which was different from the monotheism of Christianity, they ought 
to be guided by the Japanese spirit. When we look carefully through Uno's writ- 
ings of this period, it is evident that he seems to have reinterpreted the concept 
of “cultural spheres” propounded by linguist Wilhelm Schmidt (1868-1954) in 
order to support a rhetoric of ethnic homogeneity that was used to provide 
the theoretical underpinnings of Japanese colonialism. Religious studies that 
includes colonialism as its object of study could not be accomplished by reli- 
gious studies scholars alone, and I would point out that it had already been 
advanced by anthropologists and scholars in area studies. 

Another fundamental inquiry that must be addressed is Nishitani Keiji's 
notion of “overcoming modernity,” about which much has been written about 
outside the world of religious studies. How was Nishitani's discourse influ- 
enced by the spirit of the age in which the Kyoto University school of philoso- 
phy passed down from Nishida Kitaro established its distinctive sphere, and 
by its representation of “West versus East"? After the war, whereas University 
of Tokyo's Kishimoto worked with the General Headquarters for the Allied 
Occupation in establishing Japanese religious policy, Kyoto University's 
Nishitani was dismissed from his post because of his statements during war- 
time. We must refrain from facile inferences, but it seems that these circum- 
stances had a profound influence on the historical traditions of the religious 
studies programs at their respective universities: University of Tokyo religious 
studies pursued a self-dismantling secularization while Kyoto University schol- 
ars from Nishitani onward committed themselves to the preservation of their 
traditions—although it is questionable how successful they were in regarding 
objectively the religiosity within themselves. 

Nishitani was the person who laid the foundations of the Kyoto University 
philosophy of religion as it continues today, but when we compare his ideas 
about religion with those of his teacher Nishida, who did not call himself a 
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scholar of the philosophy of religion, although we can see traces of the idea 
of absolute nothingness (zettaimu) in both, Nishida's method of rebutting 
Marxist ideology was different from Nishitani’s. Through dialogues with 
Tanabe Hajime and Miki Kiyoshi (1897-1945) and other students who were 
receptive to Marxism, Nishida tried to understand the relationship of individ- 
ual and individual, and individual and universal existence through a negative 
mediation of "absolutely contradictory self-identity"; he created a discourse in 
which pure experience is thrown into a dialectical relationship with the "his- 
torical body" in society. On the other hand, Nishitani understood the relation- 
ship of individual and universal existence in terms of "I" and “you,” without a 
third-person intervening; therefore the individual came to be positively sub- 
sumed within universal existence. What is distinctive about Nishitani is that 
he attributed new meaning to religion in circumstances that under the influ- 
ence of Heidegger he called nihilistic, where religion had lost its authority as 
a metaphysics in modern society. Nishitani employed Marxism, as with Uno 
Enki, as a tool to criticize religion in terms of Enlightenment ideology; this 
view, however, eventually came to be understood as a doctrine of materialism, 
i.e., as a doctrine of structural determinism according to Marxian base theory. 
But Marxism was not interpreted as a negative dialectic of social relationships 
as Nishida had done.5* 

Lacking such a dialectic, reality as posited by Nishitani tended to become, 
more than in Nishida's writings, something realized as a universal that directly 
subsumed the individual. Thus the East, or particularly Japan, which presum- 
ably served as the responsible bearer of this universality, followed a logical 
process aiming to counter nihilistic conditions introduced by the West, in 
other words to “overcome modernity.55 (Of course, not even Nishida was com- 
pletely free of this Japan-centered mode of thinking. He, too, labored under 
the limitations of his era, for instance, in his paralleling the imperial house 
with “absolute nothingness,6 as seen in Nihon bunka no mondai; The Problem 


54 Nishida Kitaro 1946; Nishitani 1945. On the respective understandings of Marx held by 
these figures, see Nishida Kitaro 1939 and Nishitani 1951. For Uno's critique of Marxism, 
see Uno Enki 1930a and 1930b. 

55 A similar claim is affirmed in Ishizu Teruji of Tohoku University, whose speciality was 
religious philosophy similarly rooted in Buddhist tradition. See Ishizu 1943. Considering 
that Ishizu was a graduate of religious studies at the University of Tokyo, it is clear that the 
idea of *overcoming the modern" was not a problem for the religious world confined only 
to Kyoto philosophy. 
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of Japanese Culture, 1940).5" The series of works Nishitani wrote about “over- 
coming modernity,” a notion imbued with wartime political implications, 
came out at about the same time that he was publishing the books and articles 
that established his ideas on philosophy of religion, so a discussion is required 
that will come firmly to grips with that inevitable connection to the era in the 
development of his logic.5? Just as in the response to the Aum Shinrikyo inci- 
dent by the University of Tokyo scholars, in Nishitani's case, too—irrespective 
of what his subjective intentions were—the question is how the political and 
social context affected his scholarly discourse. Therefore, future religious stud- 
ies should try to locate the danger within that causes it to stumble, and enunci- 
ate it in a form that will convince others. 


What kind of revised story of religion should be proposed? That is the task for 
the future concerning either the rise of Islamic studies, or the critical aware- 
ness of Protestant-centrism in the conceptualization of religion, or the politi- 
cal character of religious studies. The greatest problem will become what kind 
of discourse academics can contribute to the world of faith. In this context, 
the research on spirituality that is currently popular today can also be under- 
stood as the product of a desire to re-narrate the world of faith so that it can 
separate itself from conventional concepts of religion loaded with hardened 
implications.°? Of course, that does not mean a return to the nativism of reli- 
gious studies of the wartime period; nor, as illustrated in the Aum Shinrikyo 
incident, will it be tripped up by a longing for connection with religious experi- 
ence. However, what academics must pay attention to is why the act of discus- 
sion about religion has to be entirely separate from the act of religious belief. If 
we suppose that positive achievements in scholarly cognition concerning the 
world of faith are more than something that merely establishes hegemony in 
the world of academic knowledge, then where is it that their positive signifi- 
cance can be found? An effort to answer these questions is underway. Not only 
in religious studies, but in the whole of research on religion, this ought to be 
dealt with as a question widely addressed by all participants.9? It is impossible 


57 Nishida Kitaro 1940. Excerpts translated in Wm. Theodore de Bary, Carol Gluck, and 
Arthur E. Tiedemann, eds. Sources of Japanese Tradition, second edition, vol. 2 (Columbia 
University Press, 2006). 

58  Nishitani 1940; Nishitani 1941; Nishitani 1942; Nishitani et al. 1943; Nishitani 1944; Nishitani 
1945. 

59  Shimazono 1997b; Ito Masayuki 2003. 
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to return to a discourse of objective neutrality in religious studies like that 
offered by Kishimoto or by Tiele, who was so much admired in Meiji Japan. 

In general, the method of discourse theory invoked in the concept of reli- 
gion uses a description focusing on a core regulated by the principle of homo- 
geneity; because of that situation, the Western-style concept of religion seems 
to have exaggerated the passivity of Japanese society, which has one-sidedly 
accepted the constraints of intellectual history. Today, it is hard to imagine 
escaping from Western influence; even fundamentalism and nativism are reac- 
tions to a Western modernization that continue to draw into itself. Within the 
Westernized world, too, there is always a irretrievable Derridean "excess": for, 
as Asad has pointed out, modernization is certainly not globally uniform.®! In 
that sense descriptions made via a discourse theory that is founded in the con- 
ventional theory of the concept of religion must perhaps be redrawn, now as 
something ambivalent based on the potentials of those acts of enunciation 
considered the supplementary work of the margins. Yet since it retains its 
potential for expression on the basis of historical limitations, a reconstruction 
of a kind of research on religions in the form of considering a relationship 
with the world of faith is also to be sought.9? Precisely on this sort of histori- 
cal plane, the possibilities of religious experience that have supported the dis- 
course of sui generis uniqueness of religion can both transcend the everyday 
and become something repositioned by returning to it. On the basis of that 
"quality of completely contradictory self-identity" that Nishida Kitaro reached 
after long reflection, one must deal with acts enunciating religion as "histori- 
cally embodied practice.” 

In view of the 1995 Aum Shinrikyo incident, speaking about religion cannot 
be something neutral, for the reason that such discussion is always an act of 
intervention in the present. This confronts religious researchers with the politi- 
cal nature of their acts. We must not avert our eyes from that: it is impossible to 
havea simple world without differentiation between subject and object, where 
the scholar and the believer can be treated as if in a single dimension of exis- 
tential identity. It is not like Yanagawa Keiichi once claimed: "One assimilates 
in oneself the emotion of the other, blocks the differentiation between the seer 
and the seen, achieves a new interpretation from their accordance," although 
of course it is significant to objectively treat the existence of that irrepressible 
desire. In the relationship of scholarship and faith, the time has come for a 
repositioning, though not either in the form of the dimension of existential 
identity or the pure dichotomy between subject and object. Rather, at such 
time the history of religious studies will become raw material for historical 
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research that has the purpose of facing the relationship between scholarship 
and faith squarely; it will unearth leads for opening up new narratives concern- 
ing universality and transcendence, faith and knowledge, or salvation and sin. 

The reason for this is because within religious studies, various dualistic 
structures have been adopted: “religious studies versus theology, or Buddhist 
studies versus Shinto studies versus other humanities and social sciences,” 
or "Western versus the non-Western or Japanese." Even if it should occur in a 
form that runs counter to the consciousness of the participants, this structure 
always gives rise to opportunities to differentiate selves. In that connection, 
religious studies more than anything conceals an insatiable desire for unat- 
tainable transcendence; and beyond just pairing itself with anxiety about sal- 
vation for the self, this desire for transcendence is a destiny that absolutely 
cannot be satisfied. The desire to be assimilated with the transcendent— 
regardless of any connection to criticism about whether or not such fusion 
experience is authentic—is something we ceaselessly resort to, something 
constantly repeated based on differences in the various contexts surrounding 
our subjectivities. Obviously the discourse of religious studies is not identical 
with the doctrines or practices of faith; the discourse of religious studies is not 
doctrines or practices of salvation or liberation. Still, it represents the vestiges 
of the hard-to-abandon desire for salvation or liberation. The strong inclina- 
tion towards sui generis religious experience recognizable in religious studies 
in Japan must be read closely as a process of counter-reaction to the formation 
of differentiation. However, we must completely reject the universalism of an 
old-fashioned religious studies that identifies religion with that process of dif- 
ferentiation itself, we must insist instead that there are no positions claiming 
to be an absolute reflective pure consciousness standing outside this world, 
like God.6? Whether through discourse theory or deconstruction, regardless of 


63 Such hopes come as concepts and theories of religion from scholars who continue to 
want to perform their work on the basis of this perspective as an academic method. See 
for example Fukasawa 2006. In trying to reconstruct comprehensiveness and transpar- 
ency on the basis of a modern design, what kind of problems must be considered? His 
way of writing as well as that of Nakazawa Shin'ichi, whose works, in contrast to those 
of Fukusawa, have gained mass popularity, really makes one reconsider the unique logic 
of contemporary concerns held by Japanese religious studies. For those who define 
their academic stance only through the relationship of religious studies in Japan with 
the Western world, Western knowledge is still idealized. As to what kind of reshaping is 
occurring today through a separation from the Western world: as in Nakazawa's former 
idealization of Tibetan knowledge, the act of representation, which must be called the 
politics of the depoliticized, must be taken up for debate. 
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the newness or oldness of the design, the stance of today's theory of religion 
must be interrogated. 

From the time when that sort of understanding has appeared, the history 
of religious studies in modern Japan has become a legacy with the potential to 
serve people outside Japan. However, this will not be achieved by the securing 
of its own Japanese identity, but by perusing the vestiges of fissure and contra- 
diction hidden within. For people both inside and outside Japan this search 
must become something that will pioneer the possibility of re-reading, gen- 
eration after generation, the rutted path of the bitter struggles of the modern 
Japanese experience of modernization. The act of writing academic history 
amid that past—even if in that process one's own identity is exposed to the 
crisis of dissolution—is an opening up, one by one, of the folds that have been 
tucked in, layer upon layer upon layer. 


PART THREE 


Establishment of Shinto Studies and 
the State Shinto System 


CHAPTER 7 


Modern Shinto Studies and Tanaka Yoshito 


Today the name of Tanaka Yoshito (1872-1946) is totally forgotten even in 
Japan. Yet he was one of the leading scholars of Shinto in the prewar period. 
Besides teaching at Kokugakuin and other universities, he was associate pro- 
fessor at the Imperial University of Tokyo in charge of lectures on Shinto, the 
only chair of Shinto at any of the imperial universities. Even more importantly, 
he was the first anywhere to advocate the scholarly study of Shinto and can be 
considered the father of modern Shinto Studies (Shintogaku). 

Prewar Shinto Studies still carries the stigma of a reactionary, nationalistic 
discipline to which hardly anyone looks back. In the broader view, however, it 
was in its own time a new field and scholars from many different backgrounds 
got involved. Its establishment was bound up with political issues of the era, 
such as freedom of religion and the categorization of shrines as non-religious. 
If we trace the process by which Tanaka created the discipline, we discover that 
Shinto Studies arose not from the premodern Kokugaku (National Learning) 
movement, but instead as the philosophy-oriented ideological movement of 
the Meiji era (1868-1912) known as the "national morality doctrine.” Its main 
advocates were university scholars, moreover, not local shrine priests or popu- 
lar intellectuals. In this chapter I will examine the way Shinto Studies began 
and how it was intertwined with the intellectual and political conditions of 
the prewar period. The scholarship of Tanaka Yoshito proves a very suitable 
subject for learning what Shinto Studies was really like at that time. 


The National Morality Doctrine 


Tanaka Yoshito was born in the village of Yonegawa in the Kuga district of 
Yamaguchi prefecture. He was the second son of a family that had provided 
the village headmen for generations. As a child, he had been an acolyte in a 
local Zen temple of the Rinzai Kenninji lineage. Indeed, the two Chinese char- 
acters of his given name were not read "Yoshito" at that time, but rather “Gino,” 
using the Chinese style of pronunciation typical of Buddhist names.! He later 
attended Kinjo Middle School (in Mita, Tokyo) and after graduating from First 
Higher School (Tokyo), enrolled at Bunka Daigaku (which later became the 
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Faculty of Letters of the Imperial University of Tokyo) in 1897, and graduated 
in the Department of Philosophy in 1903.? 


Student of Inoue Tetsujiro 

Inoue Tetsujiro was the professor of the philosophy department who lectured 
on Shinto history and was an active promoter of the national morality doctrine 
at the time Tanaka was studying at the Imperial University. Tanaka regarded 
Inoue as his mentor and simultaneously studied the two fields of science of 
education and Shinto under Inoue's guidance. There was then no faculty or 
even department of education at the university, and only one course in edu- 
cation was taught at Bunka Daigaku; of course there was no chair of Shinto 
Studies. Consequently Tanaka pursued his interests in education and Shinto 
within the Department of Philosophy. 

The national morality movement that Inoue championed went back to the 
previous decade, when its ideas were first developed in support of the national 
policy of encouraging emperor worship and in opposition to what was seen as 
the this-world-denying nature of Christianity. As typically argued in Inoue's 
works Chokugo engi (Commentary on the Imperial Rescript on Education; 
1889) and Kyoiku to shükyo no shototsu (The Clash of Education and Religion; 
1893), this movement viewed "Western and traditional thought as operating 
in the same dimension,” and distanced itself from earlier writers on Japanese 
morality such as Nishimura Shigeki (1828-1902) by attempting to systematize 
ideas on national morality in a theoretical and historical manner.^ 

With the advance of capitalism in Japan brought about by the Russo- 
Japanese War of 1904-1905, the period between 1907 and 1916 (roughly Meiji's 
fifth decade) brought about the intensification of labor activism and the rise 
of socialism. Countering such popular political energies, a reactionary move- 
ment arose tapping into the growing patriotism of these years. As Unuma 
observes, national morality was spread throughout the country by including 
the moral principles of unity of loyalty and filial piety and the idea of Japan's 
unique polity (kokutai) as set forth by scholars such as Inoue Tetsujiro in state- 
designated ethics school textbooks. The movement also aimed at clarifying the 
essential principles of moral education for teachers in primary and secondary 
schools, as well as teachers' training schools, through lectures organized by the 
Ministry of Education.5 The national morality doctrine in the narrow sense 


On Tanaka Yoshito's life, see Inoue Nobutaka 1987; Kishimoto Yoshio 1955. 
Inoue Tetsujiro 1973, p. 45; Tanaka Yoshito 1912b, “Jo,” p. 3; Tanaka Yoshito 1918, “Jo”, p. 2. 
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meant here refers to the movement of the latter half of the 1900s and early 
1910s when it broadened its scope from countering Christianity to opposition 
to the labor movement and Western-centered thought in general. The particu- 
lar work that *approached being a state-designated theory of ethics, and had a 
profound influence on education in Japan in this period" was Inoue's Kokumin 
dotoku gairon (Outline of the National Morality Doctrine; 1911). 

The 1897-1903 period when Tanaka was a student at the Imperial University 
in Tokyo coincided with the incipient phase of the national morality move- 
ment. During this period, Inoue published his Rinri to shukyo no kankei (The 
Relationship of Morality and Religion; 1902) criticizing scholars of ethics of 
the time who advocated a purely Western style of education. He also produced 
his three-part set on Confucianism, publishing in rapid succession works on 
the Wang Yangming (1900), Ancient Learning (1902), and Zhuxi (1906) schools. 
In these works Inoue consistently discussed early modern Confucian studies 
from a standpoint aimed at developing the national morality doctrine." 

Tanaka's encounter with Inoue was to influence the content of his research 
throughout his life. After completing the Bunka Daigaku postgraduate course, 
Tanaka published two works on Shinto thought of the National Learning lineage, 
both under Inoue’s influence: Hirata Atsutane no tetsugaku (Hirata Atsutane’s 
Philosophy; 1909) and Motoori Norinaga no tetsugaku (Motoori Norinaga’s 
Philosophy; 1912).8 In 1922 he submitted his doctoral thesis entitled “Nihon 
tetsugaku no hattatsu” (The Development of Japanese Philosophy) based on 
these earlier publications. The thesis sought to define National Learning as a 
philosophical tradition that was uniquely Japanese, and in it Tanaka voiced the 
hope that his findings “would contribute both to the theory and the practice 
of our national education."? As such, his works can be described as a “National 
Learning version” of Inoue's trilogy on Japanese Confucianism. In addition, 
Tanaka also turned his attention to Sect (or Denominational) Shinto. These 
were all subjects mentioned by Inoue in his memoirs as topics that captured 
his interest and that he felt should be thoroughly investigated.!° 


Towards a Japanese Theory of Education 
After graduation in 1903, Tanaka taught subjects such as “Practical Morality” 
and “Theory of National Morality” at Kokugakuin University while pursuing his 
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studies at the graduate school of what had become the Imperial University's 
Faculty of Letters." Soon afterwards he began to teach education at Nihon 
University and Toyo University as well.!? Both institutions were well known 
for their kokutai ideology-influenced teaching for Shinto priests and lawyers. 
Tanaka's colleagues at these universities included Miyaji Naokazu (1886— 
1949) of Kokugakuin (who would later become Tanaka's fellow professor of 
the Shinto Kenkyüshitsu (Shinto Research Office) at the Imperial University 
of Tokyo), Yamada Akiyoshi (1844-1892), and Hiranuma Kiichiro (1867-1952) 
of Nihon University, all of whom were also politicians with a keen interest in 
Shinto matters. It seems, however, that Tanaka's university positions were all 
part-time lectureships, and his main employment was as a teacher (and later 
head instructor and principal) at Kinjo, his middle school alma mater.!? 
During this period, Tanaka's research and publications dealt with education 
and national morality. From 1905 onwards he published a series of articles 
about what he called his "New Education" in a number of specialized journals. 
His article “Gojin no iwayuru shin kyoikugaku" (My New Pedagogy), written in 
1905 in the immediate aftermath of Japan's victory over Russia, set the tone: 


This I call Knowledge...that which makes us realize the origins of our 
nation and the glory of our kokutai, and which encourages us to fulfill 
our given occupation as a member of our national society. ... This I call 
Feeling: to love our nation from the heart, and to be loyal to our nation 
with true sincerity. This I call Determination: the determination to exert 
oneself in one's given occupation without a single thought for one's 
own benefit or comfort. To perfect these is the true and great aim of our 
education; this is the fundamental philosophy of what I call my “New 
Education.”!6 


Setting out a nationalistic pedagogical doctrine that aimed to instill abso- 
lute devotion to the state in the entire populace, Tanaka detailed an educa- 
tional practice that penetrated into all aspects of people's lives—intellectual, 


11 Nihon Daigaku kyujünenshi, vol. 1, p. 352. Since graduate school programs at the time were 
five years long, according to simple calculation Tanaka's enrollment continued up until 
June 1908. 
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emotional, and volitional. In his main work in this field, Saishin kagakuteki 
kyoikugaku (The Latest Scientific Pedagogy) of 1909, Tanaka discussed not only 
theoretical questions but also practical teaching methods such as the choice of 
textbooks, discipline and punishment, health, and physical training. In a work 
called Katei kyoikugaku (Education for the Home) of 1912 he even addressed 
everyday matters such as prenatal care, clothing, and child care.!” 

The outlook that defined all Tanaka's writings on these subjects was that 
of wakon yosai, that is, embracing "Japanese spirit" while making the most of 
"foreign learning": 


In my opinion, in fact, regarding the form for research on education .. . the 
views of Johann Friedrich Herbart and Tuiskon Ziller, and the research 
methods of Paul Gerhard Natorp and Paul Bergemann, must all be 
addressed and referred to. In the area of content we must delve into edu- 
cational phenomena of Japan in the past and present and thereby seek 
the foundation of education in the depths of our own country's thought. 
It is urgent that we organize education on that foundation.!? 


While Western science needed to be absorbed as formal knowledge, he also 
argued that this knowledge must be adapted to the unique, historical tradi- 
tions of the Japanese people. Thus his publications can be divided into works 
that expound on Western principles of education and ethics, such as Keitoteki 
seiyo kyoiku shi (A Systematic History of Western Education; 1908) or Rinrigaku 
gairon (Introduction to Ethics; 1927), and works that treat education and 
national morality as adapted to Japanese circumstances, such as Saishin kaga- 
kuteki kyoiku (The Latest Scientific Education; 1909), the above mentioned 
Katei kyoikugaku, and Kokumin dotoku yoryo kogi (Lectures on the Main Points 
of National Morality; 1918). 

Tanaka wrote: “The ultimate goal of education must be absolute and uni- 
versal. However, its immediate aims and methods must be particular to each 
state and each historical period and must be selected in such a way as to serve 
the attainment of this ultimate goal in the best possible manner"? Underlying 
these statements was the concept inherited from Inoue Tetsujiro summed 
up in the phrase “the phenomenal is the real.”?? This concept defined the 
particular as directly coupled to the universal without any intermediary. In this 
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way, Tanaka managed to separate Western pedagogical principles from their 
social background and transform them to suit Japanese society from the view- 
point of the state. This was the core principle of the national morality move- 
ment, which stressed the necessity "to investigate historically and critically our 
national morality while referring to ethical theory, and to raise awareness of 
the guiding role of ethical theory in shaping the policies of the future.”?! 

As an advocate of the national morality doctrine, Tanaka evoked the 
Imperial Rescript on Education (1890), writing, “Revering above all the sacred 
principles of the Imperial Rescript on Education, we make it the foundation 
of education.?? Among the *unique Japanese ideas" referred to in the Rescript, 
Tanaka stressed loyalty and filial piety to the state, conceived as a household 
stemming from the unbroken, eternal imperial line: 


The imperial line is unbroken through the millennia. The multitude 
is loyal and dutiful, and the relation between ruler and subject is not 
second even to that between father and son. The imperial house is the 
family head of the multitude; the people are children of the imperial 
house. Ruler and subject are in harmony as one body; high and low come 
together to form one whole. With its kokutai unrivalled in the universe, 
our nation maintains eternal independence. This is certainly not coinci- 
dental; in truth, these facts form the basis of our education, and consti- 
tute the fundamental principle of my New Education.?? 


Japan's national morality, then, is *a philosophy unique to our nation, rooted 
in our history and geography." Being different from Western ethics, Tanaka 
argued, the national morality theory on education had to be derived from 
Japan's own historical traditions. This is the reason Tanaka studied these tradi- 
tions and called his theories "Japanese education.”?5 

Critics of Tanaka's time described him as a scholar *who has a very distinct 
message that is rarely heard from others.”6 He was a well-known figure among 
educators, and the three-volume reference work Nihon gendai kyoikugaku 
taikei (Outline of the Modern Science of Education in Japan; 1929) dedicated 
no less than a hundred pages to his writings. His books Keitoteki seiyo kyoikushi 
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(A Systematic History of Western Education), Kokumin dotoku yoryo kogi 
(Lectures on the Main Points of National Morality), and Rinrigaku gairon 
(Introduction to Ethics), which became popular as textbooks used for the 
national teachers' examination, were reprinted over and over, and even sold 
well second hand.? 

Until 1908, however, Tanaka did not refer to what he considered Japan's dis- 
tinctly Japanese thought as “Shinto.” At the time, Shinto was regarded as dif- 
ferent from the Confucian-inspired “Imperial Way" (kodo) and was not at the 
center of discussions about national morality. Atthis early stage Tanaka was still 
heavily influenced by Inoue and did not venture beyond the well-trodden paths 
opened up by his teacher. When and why, then, did Tanaka try to place Shinto 
atthe very basis of national morality and to systematize it as the "fundamental 
philosophy of the Japanese people"? Looking at this question will provide us 
with important keys to understanding the origins of modern Shinto Studies. 


Tanaka's Shinto Studies Project 


Tanaka Yoshito's first article to fall within the scope of Shinto Studies?? 
appeared in 1908, three years after his 1905 debut article on pedagogy, but from 
1910 onwards, writing on Shinto constituted the bulk of his publications. Most 
of these articles appeared in journals for shrine priests, including Zenkoku 
Shinshokukai kaiho, the organ of the Zenkoku Shinshokukai (National Associa- 
tion of Shinto Priests) founded in 1898, the Jinja Kyokai zasshi published by the 
Jinja Kyokai (Shrine Association) founded under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Home Affairs Shrine Bureau in 1902, Kokugakuin zasshi, the journal of the 
Koten Kokyusho (Research Institute for the Imperial Classics) and its succes- 
sor Kokugakuin University, and Koten Kokyusho zasshi, published by the Hyogo 
branch of the Koten Kokyüsho.?? 

The publication of Hirata Atsutane no tetsugaku (Hirata Atsutane's 
Philosophy) in 1909, Shinto hongi (The Essence of Shinto) in 1910, and 
Motoori Norinaga no tetsugaku (Motoori Norinaga's Philosophy) in 1912, all as 
monographs, established Tanaka as an expert on National Learning Shinto and 


27 Dai Nihon Gakujutsu Kyokai 1927, p. 105; Kyoiku ronso 1927, p. 167. 

28  "Motoori-okina oyobi Hirata-okina no gakusetsu no ido o ronjite kongo no Shinto 
kenkyü-jo no chüi ni oyobu" (On the Differences between the Theories of the Masters 
Motoori and Hirata; Including Suggestions for Future Shinto Research), Zenkoku 
Shinshokukai kaiho 112 (1908). 

29 Teiyurinrikai rinri koenshü 251 (1923); Kyoiku ronso 10:6 (1923). 
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Shinto philosophy. Soon he became a sought-after speaker on Shinto for all 
sorts of meetings and events, appearing on the same podium with promi- 
nent figures like Miyaji Naokazu, Inoue Tetsujiro, Mizuno Rentaro (head of 
the home ministry's Shrine Bureau), Kono Seizo (Kokugakuin University), and 
Saeki Ariyoshi (Koten Kokyüsho). 

What is notable about the occasions at which Tanaka spoke on Shinto is that 
they were not for specific private groups, but were either seminars for shrine 
priests or, less often, lectures open to the general public; they were organized 
by the Ministry of Home Affairs, by local associations of shrine priests, or by 
Kokugakuin University. The scope of his activities in this field was thus most 
strongly oriented towards teaching about Shinto for shrine priests. Tanaka, 
like other Shinto Studies scholars of his time, regarded shrines as the embodi- 
ments of the Meiji government principle that people should revere the gods 
and worship the imperial ancestors (keishin suso) and thus the very heart of 
the kokutai. In this light the training of priests was a matter of national impor- 
tance: "Priests, who serve at shrines from morning till night, must be of out- 
standing ability and knowledge and present guiding examples to society"?! 
Thus, Tanaka's move into the study of Shinto did not constitute a break with his 
earlier interest in national morality and education, but the focus of his concern 
shifted from the general population to the more specific group of shrine priests, 
whom he called “representatives of myself.”32 In this context, it is also interest- 
ing to find that Tanaka became president of the Shinto Youth Association of 
Kokugakuin University in 1913, an association whose membership consisted of 
"students of Kokugakuin University and the Koten Kokyusho."93 

In August 1918 Tanaka left Tokyo and his various university posts there to 
become a teacher at the Fifth Higher School, located in Kumamoto, Kyushu.?^ 
Rather than as an impediment to his research, Tanaka probably regarded this 
position as an excellent opportunity to put his pedagogical ideas into practice, 
since he wrote, “Real education is the putting into practice of educational 


30 X Zenkoku Shinshokukai kaiho 118, 119 (1908); Kokugakuin Daigaku hyakunen shi, vol. 1; Koten 
kokyü zasshi 54—56 (1913), 80 (1915), 11012 (1917). 

31 Tanaka Yoshito 1925, pp. 34-35. 

32 Tanaka Yoshito 1925, p. 35. 

33 Kishimoto Yoshio 1955. The goals of the Shinto Youth Association (Seinenkai) of 
Kokugakuin University were "to clarify the Great Way of the pure kami-mind, study the 
trends of the times, and manifest the essence of the kokutai.’ See Kokugakuin Daigaku 
Shüren Hokokudan Shinto Seinenkai 1941. 

34 Five three-year higher schools had been set up at the same time in different parts of the 
country (Sendai, Tokyo, Osaka, Kanazawa, and Kumamoto) to prepare students to enter 
the imperial universities. 
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theory.”> Reflecting this orientation, when he served in later years as presi- 
dent of the Imperial Women's University, he was known as "the Passionate 
Professor.?6 Although the number of his articles and speeches decreased dur- 
ing his time in Kumamoto, Tanaka continued to lecture on Shinto at seminars 
for priests organized by the Ministry of Home Affairs in Tokyo, publish some 
articles in the journal of the Kumamoto Association of Shrine Priests, and 
engage in other activities.?" 

Three years later, in April 1921, Tanaka was invited to teach as associate 
professor in the Faculty of Letters at the Imperial University of Tokyo under 
the new chair of Shinto Studies that had been established there the previous 
year. Tanaka was forty-nine years old at the time. The chair of Shinto Studies 
had apparently first been proposed by Inoue Tetsujiro after consulting with 
Haga Yaichi (professor emeritus, and then president of Kokugakuin University; 
1867-1927) ata faculty meeting in 1919, but it was ultimately established as part 
of the University Reforms Directive (Daigaku Kaisei Rei) implemented in 1920, 
with the aim of “pursuing the comprehensive study of Shinto, which is deeply 
related to the nation's public morals.”38 In contrast to the training courses for 
shrine priests established earlier at the Jingu Kogakkan in the city of Ise and 
the Koten Kokyusho in Tokyo,?? this course was unusual in that it was to be an 
institute for research and teaching open to all, not just trainee priests. 

Initially, the university had asked Inoue to be one of the professors of Shinto 
Studies, but he had declined, and Kato Genchi, Miyaji Naokazu, and Tanaka 
were selected instead as its professors on Inoue's recommendation.*? Among 
these, Tanaka's interests were closest to Inoue's own, so it is believed that he 
specially recommended Tanaka as his substitute. Tanaka taught two courses, 
while Miyaji and Kato taught one course each. Except for teaching National 
Learning for the first two years, Tanaka annually offered "Outline of Shinto,” 
based mainly on national morality doctrine, and *Reading the Classics" focus- 
ing on the Kojiki.*' The chair of Shinto Studies was upgraded to a “research 


35 Tanaka Yoshito 1912a, p. 27. 

36 Sagami Joshi Daigaku hachijünen shi, frontispiece photograph. 

37 Tanaka Yoshito 1920. 

38 “Chokurei 409 go." (Imperial Order No. 409) Issued 17 September 1920. Horei zensho 166 
(1920), p. 514. 

39 Sakamoto Ken’ichi 1983, pp. 4, 88-89; Tani 1985. 

40  InoueTetsujiro 1973, pp. 48-49; Tokyo Daigaku hyakunen shi: Bukyokushi, vol. 1, p. 429. 

41 See Endo Jun, “Shinto Kenkyüshitsu no rekishiteki hensen,” in Shimazono and Isomae 


1996. 
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office" (kenkyüshitsu) in 1923 and Tanaka continued to serve as its head profes- 
sor until his retirement in 1938.42 


The Imperial Way and Shinto 
In 1930 Tanaka wrote: 


I know of some who have interpreted the Imperial Rescript on Education 
as the morality of our nation, but I know of none who argue that it is 
Shinto. Therefore, my impression is that I am the first to interpret this 
Rescript in terms of Shinto.”?? 


Searching through Tanaka's writings, we can actually trace his interpretation 
of the Rescript as the expression of Shinto as far as back as 1908, so his boast 
can generally be corroborated. We can at least say there is no doubt that he 
was a pioneer in that respect. The ideas that Tanaka read into the Rescript 
on Education, however, did not fundamentally go beyond Inoue Tetsujiro's 
ideas. The foundations of Tanaka's interpretation, like those of Inoue, included 
several primary points, starting with nationalism: “For the Japanese people, 
the state forms the foundation of their lives; it rests on the hegemony of the 
state over the members of society from the outset." He rejected individualism 
as "an ideology that creates conflict between the state and the individual." In 
line with his idea of the state as resembling a household, he explained "the 
household as the state on a small scale and the state as a household on a large 
scale" The people are expected to *worship the ancestors, honor the house- 
hold lineage, and ensure the continuity of its rites,” viewing the emperor as 
the head of the household, and pledging “loyalty and filial piety” to the state.*4 
As Yoshida Hikaru points out, Tanaka's view also resembled Inoue's in seeing 
"the very core of the Rescript as lying in the idea of the preeminent state and 
the ethic of loyalty and filial piety, both based on the doctrine of the kokutai 
that combines the idea of the state as a family with the theory of the state as 
an organic body.”45 

The novelty of Tanaka's approach, however, was to place Shinto at the cen- 
ter of the national morality doctrine. While this may seem to be an obvious, 
conservative argument from the standpoint of later developments in Shinto 


42  Onhis retirement, see Shintogaku zasshi 1933. 

43 Tanaka Yoshito 1930, p. 30. On the side of Tanaka involved with national morality doc- 
trine, see Suzuki Giichi 1965. 

44 Tanaka Yoshito 1936b, pp. 146, 151, 174. 

45 Yoshida Hikaru 1956, p. 241. 
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thought, at the time it was genuinely new. To understand how fresh it was, we 
may consider briefly Inoue's views on Shinto, which were typical of a national 
morality ideologue. 

In his 1912 Kokumin dotoku gairon treatise on national morality, Inoue had 
valued Shinto as part of Japan's kokutai: “Shinto is closely connected with 
Japan's national character...this fact should certainly not be made light 
of... The importance of the continuity of spirit from ancestor to descendant 
permeates the spirit of Japan, in both ancient times and today.”?$ Inoue mainly 
linked Shinto to the goddess Amaterasu's oracle promising eternal imperial 
rule, the oracle that supported the Rescript on Education.^ As mentioned 
above, it was originally Inoue who took the initiative to found a Shinto Studies 
chair at the Imperial University of Tokyo, an act that alone indicates his high 
regard for Shinto. Still, in Inoue's opinion Shinto had some fatal flaws that ren- 
dered it unfit as the cornerstone for carrying out government policies. 

First, he regarded Shinto technically as a religion, putting it in the same cat- 
egory as Christianity or Buddhism: "There is no doubt that Shinto is a religion; 
its rituals are those of a religion.”?? Since already at that time freedom of reli- 
gion had been guaranteed in Article 28 of the Meiji Constitution (1889), Inoue 
concluded that, "an interpretation is therefore impossible that would include 
Shinto, as a religion, in national education."4? 

Another problem for Inoue was that in considering Shinto as a religion, "it 
appears to be at a much lower level than Buddhism and Christianity ... and 
would not be able to compete with them."5? He points out that except for cer- 
tain kami that had been accorded human-like personalities even the names 
are often unknown, and “[Shinto | includes many “immoral rites and evil teach- 
ings" [inshi jakyo], so that it cannot help being criticized as “immature” in com- 
parison with religions that have founders such as Buddhism and Christianity. 
Tanaka was well aware that the concept of “religion” (shiikyo) itself was a 
translation of the English word religion and typically defined with reference 
to Christianity, thus involving *a founder, scriptures, precepts, articles of faith, 
missions, and missionaries.”>! Also, most religions dealt with matters of death 
and the afterlife of the individual.5? Shinto lacked almost all of those features; 


46 Inoue Tetsujiro 1912a, p. 131. 

47 Inoue Tetsujiro 1912a, pp. 98-99. 

48 Inoue Tetsujiro 1912a, p. 146. 

49 Inoue Tetsujiro 1912a, pp. 147—48. 
50 Inoue Tetsujiro 1912a, pp. 99-100. 
51 Tanaka Yoshito 1936a, p. 3. 

52 Suzuki Norihisa 1979. 
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its absence of concern about the afterlife, especially, must have detracted from 
its appeal to potential believers. 

Indeed, it was the Imperial Way, not Shinto, that was widely regarded as the 
spiritual identity of the Japanese as a people. Tanaka noted that: "The general 
public distinguishes Shinto from the Imperial Way. The first is regarded as irra- 
tional and superstitious, and the latter as rational and orthodox; the former is 
understood as a religion, and the latter as a moral code.”?? Today the two tend 
to be seen as identical, but at that time most people made a clear distinction 
between them. Regarding the Imperial Way it was said: “The kokutai of Japan 
is unique. The Japanese as a people are all descended from the imperial house 
and descendants of the gods (shinzoku tfj). For this reason the imperial 
house is the great ancestral household of the whole Japanese people and the 
emperor is their great father. The Japanese as a people are one body expressed 
in the emperor. Being conscious of this, manifesting this, living according 
to this, is the life of the Japanese people.” This rhetoric was prescribed in 
terms of the ideas of loyalty, filial piety, and family-centrism—the core of the 
national morality accepted from around the third decade of Meiji (1897-1906) 
as the self-evident morality of the kokutai, even by Christians. 

Inoue made the same distinction® in placing the Imperial Way at the basis 
of his ideas on national morality. He valued Shinto merely from the viewpoint 
of morality in order to subsume it in the Imperial Way, stating that, "Shinto 
retains early modern tendencies in its morality, and is moreover state-oriented 
and Japanese-oriented."56 He therefore argued that despite being of a rather 
lower order, “Shinto cannot be separated completely from our national educa- 
tion, ... [yet] it will have to be improved" to an ideal condition where “morality 
has taken the place of religion."5? 

For Tanaka, by contrast, Shinto was comprehensive, embracing politics, reli- 
gion, and ethics: 


Shinto is an extremely wide-ranging Way that is not easy to grasp in all 
its aspects. Depending on one's particular viewpoint one can describe it 
as political, religious, or moral. But only by attaining a comprehensive 


53 Tanaka Yoshito 1932b, p. 1. 

54 Tominaga 1930, p. 56. 

55 Inoue Tetsujiro 1973, p. 42. 

56  InoueTetsujiro 1912a, p. 141. 

57 Inoue Tetsujiro 1912a, pp. 72-73, 142-43. In Inoue's case this grasp of Shinto in terms of 
morality was constant throughout his life, but in Inoue Tetsujiro 1933b he does not touch 
on Shinto's negative side or suggest any necessity for improvement. 
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overview of Shinto can one discover that it is an awe-inspiring Great Way 
that includes all these.59 


Tanaka thus raised Shinto to a ^Way" that regulates all aspects of Japanese life, 
and that is “identical to the Imperial Way" 5? He regarded Shinto as a supra- 
historical "spirit of the nation" (minzoku seishin) that not only remained 
unchangeable even under the influence of imported religions but even had 
the power to assimilate them: 


The premise is that the people of Japan must always follow Shinto. For 
Shinto is the principle of Japanese life, without which the Japanese can- 
not live even for a single day. Before Buddhism and Confucianism arrived 
it was the norm and basis for everything that Japanese did, and it was 
through Shinto that they realized their ideals.9? 


That brief passage alone suffices to show why Tanaka is regarded as the pio- 
neer in interpreting Shinto as the basis of national morality. 


Shinto and Scholarship 
On the basis of his interpretation of Shinto Tanaka laid down the following 
guidelines for its study: 


Japanese all practice the Way of the Japanese nation and realize its ideals. 
Most of us, however, practice this Way without being aware of it. There is 
a great difference between practicing it as a mere custom and practicing 
it with full knowledge of the reasons why. That is why it is necessary for 
us to study and become aware of the spirit, the ideals, and the Way of the 
Japanese people.®! 


Tanaka’s Shinto studies aimed at establishing a theology that supported the 
“practice of Shinto,” thus allowing the practice of this “national spirit” to 
become a conscious effort. Moreover, since this national spirit was a trans- 
historical entity that absorbed all historical changes without being affected 
by them, Shinto scholarship served to justify whatever notions scholars chose 
to read into this spirit. For Tanaka, Shinto scholarship had to serve the same 


58 Tanaka Yoshito 1936b, p. 132. 

59 Tanaka Yoshito 1932b, p. 2. 

60 Tanaka Yoshito 1936b, pp. 173-74. 
61 Tanaka Yoshito 1936b, pp. 23-24. 
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function as his ideas on education: to support the practical activity of preserv- 
ing Japan's “national spirit.’ 

This position naturally throws up the question why this national spirit had 
to be certified as supra- or trans-historical. The answer is that by superimpos- 
ing on the past such an understanding of the interpreter, thereby supplying 
it with an authentic character supported by roots in history, the interpreter's 


position gained legitimacy.9? 


The spirit of eternal rule by our unbroken imperial lineage goes back to 
the dawn of time and appears in the form of [Amaterasu's] oracle. In 
her oracle, Amaterasu gave expression to the great source of life that has 
been cherished by the Japanese people since ancient times. Therefore 
this oracle and the national life of the Japanese people are inseparable; 
this is where Shinto exists.9? 


For Tanaka, historical changes were not something alien to those who inter- 
pret them but were nevertheless merely superficial layers that existed to be 
transcended by supra-historical universality. His Shinto Studies consisted of 
a theoretical "Outline of Shinto" on the one hand and of historical interpreta- 
tions of the Shinto classics and other Shinto topics on the other; but it was 
clear that the former was much more central to his work because of his strong 
yearning for trans-historical consciousness. Indeed, he continued to publish 
books on this subject throughout his life, including Shinto hongi (The Essence 
of Shinto; 1910), Kamunagara no Shinto no kenkyu (A Study of Shinto, the 
Way of the Gods; 1933), Shinto tetsugaku seigi (Detailed Exposition of Shinto 
Philosophy; 1922), and Shinto gairon (An Outline of Shinto; 1936).9* 

Tanaka based his interpretations of Shinto on commentaries on the classics 
and historical studies of Shinto. He regarded the Kojiki and Nihonshoki, espe- 
cially, as “collections of all that constituted the glory of our people's cul- 
ture,...embracing all fields of philosophy, science, history, morality, and 


62  Ontherelationship of nationalism and historical studies of morality, see Hutchison 1992. 
On the logic of legitimation in the Kojiki and Nihonshoki mythology, see both Isomae 2010 
and Isomae 2009, part 1. 

63 Tanaka Yoshito 1936b, p. 174. 

64 The name “Shinto gairon" Tanaka meant to suggest merely “an initial engagement.’ See 
Tanaka Yoshito 1936b, “Hanrei,” p. 1. That is, for Tanaka the plan was not confined to an 
"outline" but was to be a whole study of fundamental principles with the purpose of 
defining the essence of Shinto. 
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religion in those days,”®> and he valued them as the Shinto scripture and the 
embodiment of the Japanese spirit. He defined the historical studies of Shinto, 
moreover, as his predecessors’ explanation of the national spirit. 

Because for Tanaka historical fact was secondary to his theory of essences, 
his historical works on National Learning and Sect Shinto are no longer valued 
academically.56 His commentaries on the classics, too, are flawed by a lack of 
bibliographical and philological accuracy and have been largely forgotten. At 
the time, however, these works did serve a function in providing Tanaka with 
an historical foundation for his theoretical framework in Shinto Studies. 


From the National Morality Doctrine to Shinto Studies 


As seen in Tanaka and Inoue, because of the state system from the Meiji era 
(1868-1912) onward, any discussion of Shinto involved the issue of whether it 
was a religion or not. In 1970, Murakami Shigeyoshi summed up the situation 
surrounding Shinto and religion: 


The religious policy of the early Meiji period set out by attempting to con- 
vert Shinto into a state religion. After much trial and error, policy finally 
came around to the recognition of freedom of religion for all religious 
groups with the modern emperor system included in the framework of 
the principle of religion. This development naturally posed the difficult 
question of the status of shrines, which contemporary ideology defined 
as public institutions for the execution of state ritual. In the course of the 
second decade of Meiji (1877-1886), the government solved this problem 
by separating ritual and religion. This set the stage for the later develop- 
ment of State Shinto.9" 


Shinto Shrines as Not Religious 
Formally, separation of religion and state was established in Article 28 on 
"freedom of religion" in the Meiji Constitution of 1889, after a long process 
that had passed from the separation of shrine priests and national campaign 
teachers in 1882 to the abolition of national campaign teachers in 1884 and the 
shrine reforms of 1884-1886. Then, however, the government decided to dis- 
sociate shrines from religion, defining them as institutions for "ritual" (sairei), 


65 Tanaka Yoshito 1922, p. 17. 
66 Inoue Nobutaka 1991, pp. 59-67. 
67 Murakami Shigeyoshi 1970, p. 113. 
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while at the same time defining Sect or denominational Shinto as religion.9? 
By this logic, arguing that shrines were not religion, the government chose to 
place shrines outside the framework of the constitutional freedom of religion, 
thereby assuring that its policy of making shrine visits a duty of the people 
would not violate their freedom of religion.9? 

The government identified shrines as places where people's loyalty to the 
state could be instilled. Shrines were to be no longer associated with “degraded 
and heterodox” practices; now instead they were places where the ancestral 
deities who created the state were enshrined and focal points of reverence of 
the emperors as the founders of the imperial lineage. But if shrines were to be 
regarded as identical to Shinto, which was often seen as a “primitive” religion, 
then people might have an excuse for refusing to attend worship at shrines or 
for treating shrines with contempt."? That was why shrines were dissociated 
from Shinto. 

By the time Tanaka became a university student early in the fourth decade of 
Meiji (1897-1906), the view that shrines were not part of religion had become 
established. Even so, discussions for and against this view abounded. Various 
Christians, Buddhists, and scholars of religion questioned the official position 
by casting doubt on the non-religious status of shrines and their actual separ- 
ateness from Shinto. And if they were not religion, what were they instead?"! 
Ashizu Uzuhiko and Sakamoto Koremaru have pointed out that those who 
supported the official position on the non-religiousness of shrines and who 
were in favor of mandatory attendance at shrine rituals responded to such 
criticism in two different ways.” 


“ 


First, there were those who argued that “shrines were not religious' in the 
sense that shrines must be distinct from religion."? Identifying shrines and 
religion as mutually exclusive concepts was the passive form of the argu- 
ment. This standpoint, which was the official one supported by the Ministry of 
Home Affairs among others, was also supported by advocates of the national 
morality doctrine like Inoue, who wrote: “As a policy, it will be necessary to 
separate shrines from Shinto, which is a religion ...Shrine worship must be 


defined as a ceremony that can be traced back to ancient times in Japan, and 
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be distinguished from religious Shinto. The bad influence of the latter must not 
be allowed to affect shrines.”’4 

Against that mainstream passivist argument, the more aggressive minor- 
ity view, with strong support from some quarters, was that shrines and Shinto 
were identical. In this positive, activist form of the argument, shrines were not 
“non-religious” because the category of “religion” must technically exclude 
them, but rather in the special sense that Shinto was an overarching, extraor- 
dinary concept involving much more than religion alone, i.e., not solely reli- 
gious but comprising other functions as well. Advocates of this view argued 
that shrines and Shinto should not be separated. Tanaka, who belonged to this 
group, formulated his views as follows: 


The Japanese people, being endowed with a true Japanese spirit, sincerely 
hold an absolute faith in shrines... Therefore I firmly hold that Shinto 
and shrines are religion... [The point is that] Buddhism and Christianity 
are merely religions and nothing more; but Shinto and shrines are poli- 
tics, as well as morality, as well as a great religion. The combination of 
these three aspects is the Way of the Gods (kamunagara no michi). It is 
the Great Way of the national subjects of Japan.?5 


As established above, inasmuch as Tanaka defined Shinto as the “national 
spirit” itself, it was only natural that he would actively support the shrines- 
as-not-religion argument. That active stance was supported by shrine priests 
and shrine supporters, as well as members in the House of Representatives in 
the Diet. Contemporary coverage of lectures by Tanaka reported that his “audi- 
ences, consisting of government officials, town and village headmen, school 
teachers, parishioners’ representatives, and shrine priests, ranged between 
three and five hundred, and everywhere the venues overflowed with people. 
The sincere and devoted lectures of speaker Tanaka, especially, which lasted 
more than three hours, left a strong impression on audiences and touched 
them deeply.” One reason given for this popularity was his “skill as a teacher 


74 Inoue Tetsujiro 1912a, p. 147. 

75 Tanaka Yoshito 1936b, p. 187. The intersections of this debate may be easily grasped by 
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anda speaker" but certainly it was established that “In the National Association 
of Shinto Priests Tanaka's popularity was astonishing"? 

During the late Meiji era and early Taisho era (1912-1926) there had been a 
“tendency, not only at the Jingu Kogakkan but also at other specialist schools 
and programs related to Shinto, to avoid waving the Shinto banner but instead 
to subsume its study under “National History" or “National Literature.”” This 
clearly shows that the appearance of a scholar like Tanaka was most welcome 
to Shinto specialists, since he provided the theoretical underpinnings for their 
own position. Tanaka's positive version of the argument on shrines and religion 
was shared by other scholars who from the late Meiji period onwards actively 
sought to raise the prestige of Shinto. These included Tanaka's colleagues at 
the Imperial University of Tokyo Shinto Research Institute, Kato Genchi and 
Miyaji Naokazu, along with Kono Seizo and others at Kokugakuin University. 
Tanaka kept repeating his views throughout his lifetime, most thoroughly in 
his book Jinja hongi (The True Meaning of Shrines) in 1926. 


Making Shinto the State Religion 

Tanaka also turned his attention to Sect or Denominational Shinto, which 
caught his interest because it was "active as a pure religion in missionary 
work.?? In the space of five years starting in 1932, he completed thirteen articles 
on Kurozumi-kyo and twelve other official groups of Sect Shinto and in addi- 
tion an article on a not-legally-recognized body called Shinto Maruyama-kyo.99 

At the time, Sect Shinto groups were seen as the prototypes of the “immoral 
rights and evil teachings" that were fiercely criticized both in the media and 
by psychiatrists.?! Tanaka, however, made an effort to describe the teachings 
of the various sects neutrally: “My research on Sect Shinto is neither from the 
standpoint of the believer who is a fervent worshipper, nor from the stand- 
point of the opponent who is bent on criticism."?? In addition, although 
Tanaka had devoted himself to National Learning until about 1910, in his later 
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years he apparently became aware of the inadequacy of National Learning as a 
medium for educating the masses: 


In Shinto the so-called Four Great Masters of National Learning appeared. 
The pure Way of the Gods (kamunagara no michi) they emphasized has 
been a valuable guiding principle for the educated class, but has proven 
to be too out of touch with the masses to be useful for their education. ... 
But at this time our religious genius Kurozumi Munetada appeared in 
Bizen province and educated the people's hearts through his deep knowl- 
edge of Shinto; improving popular culture, he founded a thriving New 
Religion.9? 


Not only in Kurozumi-kyo but also in the other Shinto groups, Tanaka discov- 
ered the founders of Sect Shinto to be persons of strength as "teachers of the 
masses"*^ who gave Shinto the power to compete even with Christianity. This 
was something that both National Learning and shrines lacked, yet it was vital if 
Shinto were to be spread among the people. At the same time, in his treatment 
of Shinto, no matter what kind of material he was handling, Tanaka always 
channeled it toward the purposes of the state. Sect Shinto was no exception, 
so his positive attitude did not extend to those aspects of Sect Shinto that were 
incompatible with the state authorities, such as the state suppressions of these 
groups or certain ideas of their founders. 

Tanaka regarded Sect Shinto as part of Shinto in the same way that shrines 
were. On the reasons for the split of Shinto in the Meiji period he wrote: 


Our Great Way inherent to our country, .. . Shinto, ... contributed to the 
great mission of restoring imperial government and reviving the time 
when Emperor Jinmu founded the empire; thus it renewed the whole of 
the religious world and appeared as a pure state religion. However, com- 
pared to the past, in our present age of “civilization and enlightenment,” 
society has become increasingly complicated and it has proven difficult 
for Shinto to develop as a state religion. It was probably for this reason 
that the state has emphasized those elements of the Shinto state religion 
that can be described as the Great Way of government and the Great 
Way of morality, namely the Shinto of the kokutai and Shinto ethics. The 
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development of those other elements that pertain to the Great Way of 
religion, however, has been left to the people apart from government.?5 


The phrases “Great Way of government" and “Great Way of morality" men- 
tioned here referred to the Shinto of the state, based at shrines; the phrase 
"Great Way of religion" referred to Sect Shinto. Tanaka regarded both as incor- 
porated into the fundamental idea of “Shinto as a state religion.” Tanaka's con- 
ception of Shinto was identical to Inoue's concept of national morality in that 
both aimed to unite the people under the umbrella of statism. By rejecting reli- 
gious elements and making morality supreme, however, Inoue left shrines and 
Shinto separated as ritual and religion, respectively, and could not banish the 
suspicion that shrines might be religion. In contrast, Tanaka actively adopted 
the shrines-as-not-religion stance that situated Shinto as a superordinate con- 
cept subsuming religion. Overcoming the dichotomy of religion and ritual by 
this logic, he tried to restore the unity of Shinto as it had existed in the early 
years of the Meiji period. 

In order to convince his opponents, Tanaka first of all had to recognize that 
shrines were "religious" in the same way as the Shinto groups. However, it was 
necessary to stress at the same time that Shinto was not a religion existing in 
the same dimension as Christianity or Buddhism, and therefore not "merely" 
one among many, as had been commonly argued in early Meiji. Here Tanaka 
accepted the position that "there is not a single person who has no religious 
consciousness."*6 Every human being possesses the impulse to believe in the 
divine; but the freedom of religion referred to in the constitution was solely 
that of faith in a specific religious tradition.?" The religiosity of Shinto, how- 
ever, was on a different plane altogether; it was a universal presence within 
anyone who was Japanese, something that had “an essential relationship with 
the Japanese as a people (minzoku).”88 


Religion in Japan must necessarily have its base in the religious con- 
sciousness of the Japanese people... This religious consciousness can 
appear as Buddhism, or as Christianity. Only then does it become pos- 
sible for Christianity or Buddhism not to collide with Shinto. This is the 
way in which freedom of religion exists.9? 
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For Tanaka, in other words, the freedom of religion guaranteed in the constitu- 
tion was only possible on the premise that one agreed to believe in Shinto as 
well. By interpreting Shinto as a superordinate concept subsuming religion, as 
the Japanese spirit itself, as an essence inseparable from the people, Tanaka 
lifted Shinto above all criticism. The questions why Shinto subsumed religion 
or why Shinto did not consist of "immoral and evil" practices were not even 
raised; all attention was given to justifying in a theoretical way the a priori 
existential starting point that Shinto was the spiritual prop and mainstay of 
the Japanese people. Tanaka duly took this argument to its logical extreme 
when he wrote that, "if there are believers of particular creeds who cannot 
tolerate this... they will have to emigrate to another country and practice their 
faith there.”°° This amounted in substance to a resurrection of the ideology of 
Shinto as state religion. 

Tanaka's conception of Shinto, then, adopted as its premise the religious 
policy of Shinto as non-religious that had been established by the turn of the 
century; it aimed to re-unify Shinto, which had been divided between religion 
and ritual because of the demand for freedom of religion, and recuperate it 
as a true state religion, at the same time restricting the religious freedom sup- 
posedly guaranteed in the constitution. As a result of his insistence on Shinto 
faith as normative, Tanaka departed from the position of Inoue, for whom 
Shinto was merely a “phenomenon,” and raised it instead to the higher rank 
of “essence,” a term that Inoue had used to refer to the ultimate truth of the 
universe. 

Thus, Tanaka's position differed from Inoue and other members of the 
older generation who treated Shinto only as an ingredient of the Imperial Way 
ideology. It also diverged from the approach of institutions such as the Jingu 
Kogakkan and the Koten Kokyusho, where the study of Shinto was regarded 
as the province exclusively of shrine priests. The approach treating Shinto as 
a superordinate state religion was reflected in the studies on Shinto published 
by Tanaka, Kato Genchi, Miyaji Naokazu and others from around the 1910s 
onwards. Tanaka was both chronologically the first to argue along these lines 
and the scholar whose work most typically embodied these characteristics. 
Shinto thus gave birth to modern "Shinto Studies" (Shintogaku) as what Kant 
called a concept beyond conceptualization, with the notions of loyalty and 
filial piety advocated by the national morality movement at its core. 
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Founding “Shinto Studies" 

The first research organization to bear the term Shinto Studies in its name was 
founded in September 1926 as the Shinto Gakkai (Shinto Studies Association) 
at the Imperial University of Tokyo’s Shinto Research Office. In its statement 
of purpose this office laid down its aims “to study all aspects of Shinto in a 
scientific manner and to build up the organization of Shinto Studies” as a field 
of scholarship.?! Accordingly, this office's Shintogaku zasshi (Journal of Shinto 
Studies) described itself as “the first academic journal in Japan specializing in 
Shinto.”?? Tanaka was the central figure of the Association, author of its state- 
ment of purpose and in charge of its management. He ceased publishing in 
the shrine priest-related journals and became the main author and editor 
of the Association’s journal; every issue included a foreword and one or two 
articles by him. 

The president of the Association was Ueda Kazutoshi (professor in the 
Imperial University of Tokyo Faculty of Letters as well as director of the Jingu 
Kogakkan), and the advisory board boasted an impressive array of senior pro- 
fessors of the Imperial University of Tokyo, including Kato Genchi, Miyaji 
Naokazu, Inoue Tetsujiro, Haga Yaichi (1867-1927), Kakei Katsuhiko (1872— 
1961), Yamamoto Nobuki (1873-1944), Fukasaku Yasufumi (1874-1962), and 
Mikami Sanji (1865—1939).9? The Shinto Studies Association was thus an exten- 
sion of the Shinto Studies chair. The influence of these scholars was felt far 
beyond the halls of the Imperial University and had a pervasive influence on 
society through the additional roles played by the participants: Inoue, Ueda, 
Haga, and Mikami as members of the Kokugo Chosa linkai (Japanese Language 
Study Committee) from the late nineteenth century; Inoue as a member of the 
Shüshin Kyokasho Chosa linkai (Morality Textbook Study Committee); Ueda, 
Kakei, and Miyaji as either members or secretary of the Shinto Seido Chosakai 
(Shinto Institutions Investigation Committee) founded in 1929; and Kakei 
and Miyaji in 1935 as members of the Kyogaku Sasshin Hyogikai (Education 
Renovation Council). 

The word "Shintogaku" itself was a neologism, first used around 1917.% It 
remained unfamiliar even in 1926, and in the first issue of the journal Shintogaku 
zasshi Tanaka was forced to observe, "Since the word 'Shinto Studies' is hardly 
used other than by specialists in the field, there may be those who doubt its 
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very existence as an academic discipline."95 This is evidenced in that neither 
the Shinto Studies (Shinto Koza) established at the Imperial University of 
Tokyo in 1920 nor the Shinto Research Office (Shinto Kenkyüshitsu) that suc- 
ceeded it in 1923 used the term Shintogaku in their names. Tanaka himself only 
began to refer to his “Shinto kenkyu" as "Shintogaku" in 1924; before that time, 
he had referred to what he was doing as "Shinto tetsugaku" (Shinto philoso- 
phy) since he had understood the true nature of Shinto to be in that category.9?6 
To Tanaka, as against the "study" (gaku) concerning the dimensions of phe- 
nomena as taken up in the sciences (kagaku), “philosophy” was “the academic 
discipline that studies the fundamental principles of all things, and strives 
to attain an integrated awareness of this world and of human life." Being the 
study of essence, philosophy was thus superior.9” 

“Shinto Studies" however, was now redefined as “the scientific study of 
facts pertaining to Shinto,” and its methodology was presented as “gathering 
as much experiential knowledge as possible and organizing it systematically 
by experimental, observational, and statistical means.”?$ If this definition 
were taken at face value, it would have meant that the methodology of Shinto 
Studies had changed from that of philosophy to that of the natural sciences. 
In practice, however, there was little if any difference between Tanaka’s later 
Shinto Studies and his earlier Shinto philosophy. Throughout his life, Tanaka's 
approach was to knit together information from historical sources and current 
conditions in order to discuss the worldview-like system that would govern 
perceptions of reality. Calling it “Shinto Studies” in order to assert its empirical 


95 In my view, first appearances of the term included a piece by Endo Ryükichi; see Endo 
1917, pp. 228-30; Tochigi-ken shinshokukai kaiho 39, 40; Teiyu Rinrikai rinri koenshü 184. See 
Shintogaku zasshi 1926, p. 5. 

96 Tanaka's use of the term Shinto tetsugaku first appeared 1909 in an article "Shinto tetsug- 
aku kosei no hensen” (The Changing Structure of Shinto Philosophy), Tetsugaku zasshi 
24:270. The last appearance was in a series of articles titled "Shinto tetsugaku no kon- 
pon mondai" (Fundamental Problems of Shinto Philosophy); see vol. 3 of Shinto koza. 
However, Tanaka's fondness for and use of the term Shinto philosophy in a positive sense 
continued until about 1920; see Tanaka Yoshito 1920. Indeed, Tanaka subsumed both 
Shinto itself and Shinto research similarly in the category "Shinto philosophy, which was 
related to his idea of cognition of essence (see Tanaka Yoshito 1918, p. 29). 
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and value-neutral stance was the current of the times in the humanities and 
social sciences. He was merely trying to camouflage the normative character 
of his own work by appearing to conform to the rational criteria of the time.?? 

However, the main problem with Shinto Studies was not so much the dis- 
guise of empirical methodology as the powerful ambition of the scholars who 
led the field to unify and systematize Shinto Studies as an academic discipline. 
As their specialties showed, the members of the Shinto Studies Association 
came from diverse academic backgrounds and their approaches diverged 
widely: Inoue approached Shinto from the viewpoint of morality, Kato from 
religious studies, Miyaji from national history, Haga and Ueda from literature 
and linguistics, and so forth. Strange as it might seem today, research on Shinto 
up to that point had certainly not been conducted within a unified framework 
of “Shinto Studies.” Miyaji described the situation as follows: 


Most of the National Learning scholars who devoted themselves to study- 
ing and teaching after the Meiji Restoration had already died, and there 
were not many of sufficient erudition to take their place. The study of 
Shinto, both its history and its philosophy, was handed over to a younger 
generation, and the Restorationist school of thought that had dominated 
the territory for so many years had to make way for the new Meiji system. 
Therefore, while the field has been explored somewhat more widely than 
before, the number of its specialists has remained small, research has 
been lacking in subtlety, and it has failed to gain a prominent position in 
the academic world.!0° 


As Miyaji recalled, the failure of the early Meiji policy to establish Shinto as 
the state religion led to the fall of the traditional National Learning scholars 
who had been its advocates. Instead, contemporary specialists of philosophy 
and Japanese history (kokushi) with a background in national morality began 
to take up Shinto (Tanaka and Miyaji were two prime examples). They were 
unable to align the various academic disciplines from which they originated 
and build a viable system for the discipline, however, and therefore they failed 
to fill the gap left by National Learning's demise. Moreover, while for some 
(Tanaka, Kato, Miyaji, and others), Shinto was the existential foundation of 
their scholarship, for many others (such as Inoue and Haga), it was no more 
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than raw material that had to be reduced to an "idealized core concept" such 
as the Imperial Way or the national spirit.!! 

Shinto Studies and the Shinto Studies Association that represented it were 
founded with the aim of unifying the research on Shinto that had up to then 
been conducted separately by scholars of philosophy, Japanese history, Japanese 
literature, and religious studies. However, in order to carry this through it was 
necessary to attach enough independent value to Shinto to justify its study. 
What functioned as the requisite "binding agent" was the Shinto research of 
Tanaka and others who defined Shinto as the Japanese national spirit itself. 
In this light it was no coincidence that Tanaka played such an important role 
in the foundation and running of the Shinto Studies Association, including 
writing its statement of purpose. By these steps, the study of Shinto was trans- 
formed from a situation in which scholars from various disciplines merely used 
Shinto as a source of raw material for research into a scholarly discipline that 
mobilized and integrated the methods of various disciplines. The field went 
beyond being the exclusive concern of shrine priests, and emerged as a social 
force in its own right. 


Impasse in Shinto Studies 


The Japanese victory over Russia in 1905 on one hand heightened patriotic sen- 
timent among its people and strengthened the advocates of statism but on the 
other laid bare the social contradictions of capitalism. Yamada Ko portrayed 
the times as follows: 


In the final year of the Meiji era (1912), around the time the national 
morality doctrine was being advocated, uncertainty and instability filled 
society in the wake of the Russo-Japanese War, and the labor union and 
other social movements grew increasingly intense. In the literary world, 
it became fashionable to try to express the anxieties of the times by 
adopting the models of Naturalism and other cultural trends. The Boshin 
Rescript of 1908 was issued in an attempt to address the situation, and 


101 Onthemain trends ofJapanese cultural nationalist theory at the time, convenient sources 
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interpellations in the Twenty-seventh Imperial Diet session took up the 
question of how best to promote the moral education of the people.!©? 


For advocates of statism, the problems of dealing with Western thought were 
no longer limited to Christianity (e.g., as in Inoue's works from the 1880s and 
the “clash of religion and education"); they now had to cope with diverse ide- 
ological challenges coming from liberalism, socialism, and communism. It 
was in this atmosphere that Tanaka first began to study Shinto in earnest. He 
pointed out the dangers of Western thought as follows: 


As materialist doctrine became the principle for practical teaching, it 
led to communism and Marxism in the economic field and to egoism 
and utilitarianism in the field of ethics, as well as to any number of other 
modern Western “isms” in other fields.103 


For Tanaka, the essence of Western thought appeared as “materialist philoso- 
phy,’ marked by “Marxism” and “individualism.” Since a materialist “has not the 
least concern for the fate of the people to which he belongs, and knows only 
of himself and nothing of his ethnicity,’ he warned that this way of thinking 
would lead to the collapse of the Japanese kokutai in which “the individual self 
is subsumed in the self of the state:"104 


Western philosophy is entering our country at an alarming rate. It is our 
duty to study our own distinctive thought, which has developed among 
high and low over thousands of years, in order to Japanize Western phi- 
losophy and to form a great, new philosophical system. We should not be 
content to simply follow and imitate the superficial residuum of Western 
thought.!05 


Tanaka remained consistent in the stance stated above in 1918 throughout his 
life. His ultimate aim was to construct a metaphysical system in which Shinto 
would be on a par with Western thought and philosophy. There is little doubt 
that among proponents of statism, this sense of the threat posed by Western 
thought was part of what motivated the rise of a movement for the study 
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of Shinto that was even more reactionary than the earlier national morality 
movement. 

The Manchurian Incident of 1931 in particular plunged Japanese society 
into a state of semi-war, and it imparted further momentum to the pronounce- 
ments of Shinto scholars:!°6 “The sudden occurrence of the Manchurian and 
Shanghai Incidents will raise the awareness of the people...and will lead to 
a further ascendance of Shinto."?7 Indeed, as Akazawa chronicles, the situa- 
tion had turned a corner. Through prayer festivals and memorial festivals, and 
the building of shrines to invoke the war dead and military shrines, shrines 
were pushed to center stage as religious institutions for the protection of the 
state, and group visits to shrines were encouraged.!9? Supported by the trends 
of the times, Tanaka used every opportunity to denounce those who held 
liberal views: for example Sophia University, where some of its Christian 
students refused to pay their respects at Yasukuni Shrine in 1932; the Faculty 
of Law at Kyoto University at the time of so-called Takigawa incident in 1933; 
and in the attack on Minobe Tatsukichi for his liberal views on the emperor 
as an organ of the state in 1935.19? However, as exemplified by Tsuda Sokichi's 
criticism of Shinto, even in these years the thinking of Tanaka and others who 
maintained that Shinto was an all-embracing concept identical to the national 
spirit lacked substantiation based on scholarly investigation and failed to con- 
vince those who held other positions.!!o 

In the second decade of the Showa era (1935-1944), under the influence of 
the Kokutai Clarification Movement (Kokutai Meicho Undo) launched by the 
government to more thoroughly indoctrinate the people, courses on theory of 
"the Japanese spirit" were offered at universities around the country, includ- 
ing "History of Japanese Thought" at the Imperial University of Tokyo, "History 
of the Japanese Spirit" at Kyoto Imperial University, and "Japan's Kokutai 
Doctrine" at Tokyo Bunri University and Hiroshima Bunri University. But 
the Shinto Studies chair founded at the Imperial University of Tokyo ended 
up being the only one established anywhere at the imperial universities, and 
although it was upgraded to kenkyushitsu status in 1923, in 1927, it was denied 
promotion to the status of full academic department, making it impossible to 
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enroll students. In 1938 it was only with great effort that the office was able to 
secure one professorial post and one assistant.!? The role of Shinto Studies in 
the world of Japanese education thus remained limited. Tanaka himself said 
that he had proposed to set up a course of lectures on Shinto philosophy at a 
private professional school around 1931, but had been rebuffed with the remark 
from the philosophy professors that the school “did not recognize research of 
that sort."!13 

The plans of Tanaka and others to establish Shinto Studies soon ran into 
institutional problems. Within the Shinto Studies Association, too, it proved 
difficult to attain some kind of scholarly unity in the field. Miyaji and other 
historians gradually ceased publishing in the Shintogaku zasshi journal, and 
Ueda, head of the Association, who was a specialist in Japanese language, 
began to publish only very normative essays that were of much poorer quality 
than the research studies he published in the specialized journals of his field. 
Thus the scope of the periodical narrowed to only scholars with an interest in 
Shinto theory based on national morality: Tanaka, Kato, Fukasaku, and a few 
others. At the Shinto Research Office, meanwhile, the emphasis changed from 
philosophy (Inoue, Tanaka, Kato) to national history (Miyaji and Hiraizumi 
Kiyoshi). 

In 1938, a little while after both Tanaka and Kato retired, moves began emerg- 
ing to make Miyaji, who had been a lecturer at the Shinto Research Office, 
a full professor there. At the same time, Hiraizumi (who was a professor in 
the Department for Japanese History) proposed to expand the office with 
one more professor and one more assistant. Both Miyaji and Hiraizumi were 
members of the Committee for Educational Reform based at the Ministry of 
Education, where they were in a position to support or deny support for the 
founding or abolition of university departments and chairs based on how 
they “stress Japanese characteristics in education... from the viewpoint of 
the state."!^ Hiraizumi himself was in charge of a new chair of “the history 
of Japanese thought” established in the same year of 1938. From that year 
onwards, then, the Shinto Research Office and the chair of “the history of 
Japanese thought,” both of which had the closest relationship with the kokutai 
ideology, were led by scholars from the faculty of Japanese history. Predictably, 
the new assistant for the Shinto Research Office was chosen from among 
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the scholars of the National History Research Institute in consultation with 
Hiraizumi.!!5 

Even today there is a tendency for research on Shinto to be divided into 
two fields: Shinto studies in the narrow sense (theoretical and speculative 
thought about Shinto), and Shinto history, which actually means the textual 
and philological study of Shinto. This division may be explained as an echo 
of the discordant prewar split of Shinto studies into philosophical and his- 
torical research. It goes without saying that in terms of recognizing religious 
elements, both approaches share the post-Meiji tendency to view Shinto as 
the core of Japan's national spirit. Miyaji attempted to rationalize the study of 
Shinto while remaining true to this conception of Shinto by applying to it the 
methodology current in national history, namely Leopold von Ranke's method 
of textual criticism. For Miyaji, now attempting to base his work on strict prin- 
ciples of textual investigation, the earlier philosophical approach appeared as 
"no more than playing with abstract theories and nimble feats performed with 
concepts ... mere speculation, emphasizing only those notions that one finds 
subjectively attractive, without proper regard for the facts.”"6 

After retiring from the Imperial University of Tokyo in March 1933, Tanaka 
became an imperially appointed advisor to the government in April. In 
December of the same year a grand assembly was held in honor of Tanaka's 
sixtieth birthday. It was held in the Great Hall of the offices of the National 
Association of Shrine Priests and featured speeches by the leaders of the 
Association and the leader Kanzaki Issaku of Shinto Taikyo (one of the sects/ 
groups of religious Sect Shinto), as well as by Tanaka's colleagues Inoue, Ueda, 
and Kato and the directors of Kokugakuin and Nihon Universities. Tanaka 
remained president of the Shinto Youth Association and also became the 
new director of the Shinto Studies Association after Ueda's death in 1938. In 
these positions he continued to exert considerable influence over the world of 
Shinto and Shinto Studies.!? 

Tanaka also remained active in education. He continued to teach at 
Kokugakuin University and at the Imperial Women's College, and in 1935 
once more took up the post of president of the Shinto Youth Association of 
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Kokugakuin University.!? In his memoirs Tanaka recalled his activities dur- 
ing this period: "While teaching twenty-six or twenty-seven hours a week at 
Kokugakuin and other universities and colleges, on days I did not have classes, 
I gave lectures throughout the country. Also, the next issue of the Shintogaku 
zasshi was always waiting to be edited. Things were always extremely busy 
at the university"? In 1940 he became the director of the Imperial Women's 
College; in the following year, at the age of sixty-nine, he personally acted as 
drill instructor of a “briefing corps" made up of the wartime students of this 
College. In September 1942, he traveled to Peking together with ethnologist 
and linguist Orikuchi Shinobu (1887-1953) to give a lecture at a local branch of 
the Institutes for the Study of Classics there.!20 

However, due to the war situation, in 1940 the Shintogaku zasshi, to which 
Tanaka had devoted so much effort, was forced to cease publication. In 1945, 
both the Imperial Women's College and Tanaka's own home in the Koishikawa 
area of Tokyo were destroyed in an air raid, and a few months later Japan 
accepted defeat. Soon afterward, Tanaka contracted both a stomach ulcer and 
pneumonia and died on 4 March 1946 at the age of seventy-four. We can only 
imagine the feelings that filled Tanaka's mind at that time: his career begun 
amid the excitement of Japan's victory over Russia, but he now found himself a 
victim on the burned-out plain of what had been a holy war for the sake of the 
Japanese Empire. He was honored by the Imperial Women's College with a col- 
lege funeral?! in what was a fitting farewell for an educator of unrivaled zeal. 


This chapter traces the development and significance of Shinto Studies 
through the work of Tanaka Yoshito. At least from what we have seen of Tanaka 
in this story, it is clear that Shinto Studies was not a direct outgrowth of the 
early modern lineage of National Learning. Instead, following the demise of 
the National Learning scholars after the failure of early Meiji campaign to 
make Shinto the national religion, the gap was filled by the modern intellectu- 
als who were scholars at the imperial universities and who advocated ideas 
about "national morality" formed under the influence of German philosophy. 
Meanwhile, despite the very basic restrictions imposed by submission to the 


118 Shinto panfuretto 12. Tokyo: Kokugakuin Daigaku Shinto Seinenkai, 1935. 

119 Tanaka Yoshito 1936b, Introduction, pp. 4-5. 

120 Sagami Joshi Daigaku hachijiinen shi, pp. 211212; Kokugakuin Daigaku hyakunen shi, vol. 2, 
pp. 882-85. 

121 Sagami Joshi Daigaku hachijünen shi, p. 233. 
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emperor system, a social regime approving "religious freedom" was estab- 
lished. In contrast to the advocates of national morality, who tried to maintain 
the centrality of the state through interpretation of Shinto in terms of secular 
morality, Shinto Studies aimed to define Shinto as the national spirit of Japan 
itself, thus effectively annulling the “freedom of religion" guarantee. Shinto 
Studies, despite having been born out of the national morality discourse, 
sought to distance itself from it and assert an independent identity. In that 
sense, in spite its assertion of the a-historical nature of Shinto, Shinto Studies 
was an extremely modern field of scholarship shaped by the academism of the 
last five years of Meiji through the end of the Taisho era (1910s and 1920s). 

It might be mentioned that although this chapter limited itself to the devel- 
opment of the philosophical study of Shinto in which Tanaka was a major 
player, to complete the picture of prewar Shinto Studies it would be necessary 
also to consider the development of the historical study of Shinto headed by 
Miyaji Naokazu. A definitive history of modern Shinto Studies will only emerge 
from an analysis of its development in both these fields of scholarship. 

Today, itis often argued that during the prewar period shrines had nothing to 
do with the ideology of the state, and were merely manipulated in various ways 
by the religious policies of the government. It is indeed reasonable to distin- 
guish shrines from the state ideology if referring to the individual responsibil- 
ity of particular shrines. But we should remember that Shinto had earlier been 
treated with contempt, and it was Shinto Studies—a state-oriented scholarly 
discipline that had grown out of the national morality doctrine—that gave it an 
identity grounded in theory. As demonstrated by the deep impression Tanaka’s 
speeches left on shrine priests, these priests had a need for the discourse of an 
academic like Tanaka, which provided legitimacy for their position in a theo- 
retical way. However, it is important not to completely bury the issue of shrines 
and the state within the dimension constituted by the individual designs of a 
small group of scholars and Shinto priests. It is in the intertwining with his- 
torical phenomena that the intentions of individuals are actualized in ways 
that transcend individuals. Conversely, historical phenomena bound up with 
the will of specific individuals are inevitably actualized on a level beyond the 
individual. We have to keep in mind that both those who develop concepts 
and those who felt a need for such concepts were determined by historical 
developments beyond their conscious grasp. It is in order to fathom our own 
historicity, to throw light on the question how we relate to society and how we 
fit into its structures, that we turn to history in the first place. 


CHAPTER 8 


The Emperor System and “State Shinto”: 
Dislocation of "Religion" and the "Secular" 


Recent debates on "religion" and "secularity" in Japan have focused increas- 
ingly on the principle of the separation of state and religion.! Yasukuni Shrine 
in Tokyo and Islam are among the typical topics. Generally speaking, the 
so-called critical intellectuals in Japan have fundamentally diverging reactions 
to these topics. In the case of visits by prime ministers to Yasukuni Shrine, sep- 
aration of religion and state is the golden rule invoked by those who oppose 
such visits.? On the other hand, Japanese intellectuals often question the valid- 
ity of the same principle in the case of Islam, in which case the separation of 
state and religion is seen as a product of Western Enlightenment that applies 
only to a specific historical and regional context.? Thus, when it comes to how 
a society under Western influence should cope with its own social problems, 
one approach asserts that Western principles must be actively adopted while 
the other argues that such principles are inappropriate to the realities of non- 
Western societies. This behavioral twist may be best expressed in the words 
of social anthropologist Talal Asad, who stated that even people outside the 
Western world live “in a world in which ‘the West’ is hegemonic” and where 
"the old opposition between modernity and tradition" no longer functions. 
Instead they find themselves in a convoluted state “at once modern and tra- 
ditional, both authentic and creative at the same time." From this point of 
view, even the Islamist claims for the unity of state and religion and the revival 
of Islam are fundamentally new phenomena resulting from resistance against 
Western secularization, and cannot be explained only by principles directly 
derived from premodern Islamic traditions.® 


1 Expressions including “the religious and the secular" and "state-religion separation"—that 
is, “the political and the religious,” or “state and church"—are not all synonymous. “State- 
religion separation" is ultimately only one form in which "the religious and the secular" has 
been articulated. On the religious and the secular, see Fitzgerald 2007b. The translation of 
this chapter relies in part on a draft by Bernard Scheid of an earlier version of the original 
manuscript. 

Takahashi Tetsuya 2005. 

Otsuka Kazuo 2004b, p. 183. 

Asad 1996. 

Otsuka Kazuo 2004b, pp. 177—79. 
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Theories of Religion in Postcolonial Criticism 


As has been eloquently described in recent studies on the relationship of colo- 
nialism and religion, non-Western countries, in order to avoid colonization by 
Western superpowers, had no other option than to promote Westernization if 
they wanted to have their autonomy recognized. On the other hand, a country 
that opens its doors “defenselessly” towards the Western world may still end 
up in a state of colonization, culturally dominated and politically exploited.® 
If we consider the above-mentioned separation of state and religion under 
these suppositions, we realize that the problem lies in the fact that non- 
Western societies are unavoidably drawn into the Western concept of religion 
and its related systems. Thus, rather than to ask whether or not the separation 
of state and religion should be enforced in Japanese society, it is necessary to 
concretely investigate when and how this principle was introduced into mod- 
ern Japan and what were the functions it performed. This process will reveal 
the discourses and institutions of religion in Japan in a new light. 

The principle of the separation of state and religion was introduced into 
Japan’s postwar society as a universal principle of the Western Enlightenment 
and as a means of preventing the use of religion by proponents of statist 
ideology. Yet in Western societies, separation of state and religion has been 
the exception rather than the rule. Even among countries that are generally 
believed to have achieved its realization, such as the United States and France, 
there are substantial differences in its practice. Asad comments on this diver- 
sity within Western society: 


For even in modern secular countries the place of religion varies. Thus 
although in France both the highly centralized state and its citizens are 
secular, in Britain the state is linked to the Established Church and its 
inhabitants are largely non-religious, and in America the population is 
largely religious but the federal state is secular.” 


Elite intellectuals of the Meiji period, like Shimaji Mokurai (1838-1911), a 
Shin Buddhist priest who was a religious advisor to the government, or Inoue 
Kowashi (1843-1895), who helped draft the Constitution, did not go as far as 
theorizing about the religion-related discrepancies between the political 
systems and the social realities. However, they were well aware of this diversity 


6 Isomae and Asad 2006; Chidester 1996; Viswanathan 1998b; Veer and Lehmann 1999. 
7 Asad 2003, p. 5. 
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in the West at the time the Meiji Constitution was drafted. As Inoue noted 
in 1884: 


The contemporary state-religion system in both Britain and Russia is 
basically extremely conservative; it is not a doctrine to adopt or discuss 
today. There are several different theories about freedom of religion, but 
such freedom is not totally free or left just as it is, not even in the United 
States. Countries that follow the principle of "tolerance" tolerate faith in 
teachings other than those observed by their king and do not prohibit 
such teachings; medieval Catholicism in Germany is a case in point. Yet 
even under tolerance the cases vary. Some schools may be permitted, 
protected, and supervised, while others are not prohibited but treated 
differently from those that are protected. This is true in France, where 
Protestantism, traditional Catholicism, and Judaism are recognized, but 
others are not.? 


The Meiji intellectuals created descriptive political labels to apply in their own 
contemporary language, including “state-religion system" for Great Britain, 
“supremacy of state over church" for Prussia, “system of publicly acknowledged 
religion" for France, or "separation of state and religion" for the United States.? 
Inoue had studied in Prussia when he was young, and after his return to Japan, 
he perused Western literature on constitutional law and translated selected 
parts of the Dictionary of National Religions edited by Maurice Bloch, among 
other research as part of his job of drafting the Constitution. In Shimaji's case, 
at the time when he wrote his “Memorial Opposed to the Three Standards of 
Instruction" (Sanjo kyosoku hihan kenpakusho;? see below) criticizing the Meiji 
government's Daikyoin (1872-1875), he was studying abroad in France where 


8 Inoue Kowashi 1884, p. 71. On Inoue's theories of religion and politics, see Nakajima 
Michio 1974 and Saito 2006. 

9 Sato Koji 1992, pp. 16, 17, 28. 

10 Sanj kyosoku hihan kenpaku sho ABANA FS. The three teaching principles 
referred to here were set up by the government in 1872 as guidelines for the Daikyoin 


(Great Teaching Institute) and consisted of three simple phrases: "(1) respect for the gods 
and love for the country, (2) making clear the principles of Heaven and the Way of Man, 
(3) reverence for the emperor and obedience to the will of the court." (Hardacre 1989, 
p. 43.) Shimaji, who was instrumental in the Shinto Ministry being replaced by the 
Ministry of Religion (Kyobu-sho) in 1872, rightfully sensed an attempt to oust Buddhists 
from the campaign for a national religion and thus opted for a more sophisticated model 
(see also Nitta 1997, pp. 254—56). 
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religion was publicly acknowledged by the state.! At a time when they were 
still well aware of such diversity, these elites ultimately opted for the Prussian 
type of “religious tolerance"? that became the model for Article 28 of the Meiji 
Constitution, which reads: "Japanese subjects shall, within limits not prejudi- 
cial to peace and order, and not antagonistic to their duties as subjects, enjoy 
freedom of religious belief" However, in contrast to the present Constitution, 
which clearly provides that "the State and its organs shall refrain from religious 
education or any other religious activity" (Article 20.3), the Meiji Constitution 
deliberately omitted any content directly pertaining to separation of state and 
religion. Once the Constitution was passed in the Diet the system of governance 
it established came to be accepted as it was, eclipsing any potential critical per- 
spective objectively addressing the issues of religion. After Japan's defeat at the 
end of World War II, which meant the end of the Meiji Constitution system, 
religious policies were reorganized under the guidance of the United States. 
That meant the adoption of the principle of separation of state and religion 
under overwhelming American influence, which again came to be regarded as 
the universal model. 

By engaging the above issues, this chapter aims at a new look at how the 
separation of state and religion in modern Japanese history was related to 
State Shinto and religion and how the dichotomy of the "religious" and the 
"secular" articulated itself in modern Japan; it concludes with a look at the 
problems of the emperor system in modern Japanese society. When this prob- 
lem of the emperor system and State Shinto is discussed going back to prewar 
society, however, care must be taken to note how the inquiry may be perme- 
ated with projections of the circumstances of our own time. Such awareness 
will surely help to enable us to treat objectively Japan's experience of Western 
modernization. 


Theories of State Shinto and the Separation of State and Religion 


In 2006, an essay on "State Shinto and Shinto Shrines as Religious Bodies in 
Postwar Japan" by the scholar of religious studies Shimazono Susumu created 
a fascinating stir in Japan. This essay, published at the time public interest was 
focused on the "Yasukuni question," pointed out that "State Shinto" continued 
to exist in postwar society, although in changed form. 


11  Oishi Makoto 1996, pp. 6-7; Nakajima Michio 1974. 
12 Nakajima Michio 1976; Yamaguchi 1999, part 1, chapter 2, p. 6; Takii 2003. 
13 Yasumaru 1999, p. 219. 
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Certainly the prewar State Shinto, which was led by the state, had a signif- 
icantly different character from Shinto of our own time, which is hidden 
in imperial rites and concealed by continual changes responding to social 
conditions (i.e., by social dynamism). However, there is a deep continuity. 
State Shinto has not only not disappeared; in reality it is accurate to see it 
as never even having been abolished "^ 


According to Shimazono, the term "State Shinto" has been employed in two 
ways so far. In the narrow sense used by Shinto scholars such as Sakamoto 
Koremaru or Ashizu Uzuhiko, it refers only to that which was defined as non- 
religious and therefore excluded from the category of religion. In a broader 
sense, used for instance by the leading scholar of critical research on State 
Shinto Murakami Shigeyoshi, itencompassesthe combination of ShrineShinto, 
Imperial Shinto, and the kokutai ideology. In other words, State Shinto in the 
broader sense includes the prewar emperor system and its national morality 
ideology exemplified by veneration of the Imperial Rescript on Education and 
the imperial portrait, which Shimazono calls “ritual” (saishi) and “state/religion- 
cum-education" ( jikyo 7##0).!° In addition, according to my own understand- 
ing, there is yet another view of the contemporary term State Shinto, proposed 
by the historians Yasumaru Yoshio and Akazawa Shiro, who claim it is formed 
from two elements, Shrine Shinto and the emperor system ideology.!” In short, 
the term can be interpreted in several ways. 

The position that Shimazono himself has taken is founded on the under- 
standing that the concept of Shinto by nature includes the ritualistic dimen- 
sion, making it closer to “State Shinto” in the broad sense above. Thus, he says, 
"imperial rites or imperial household Shinto [...] is the core of State Shint6 as 
it exists within the present system of law.” Its religiosity is explained as follows: 


Imperial rites were rituals performed by the emperor as a descendant of 
Amaterasu Omikami. When the people worshipped the emperor who 


14  Shimazono 2006, p. 502. In English, see Shimazono 2005. 

15 Shimazono 2001b, pp. 525-50. 

16  Shimazono 2001b, pp. 324, 326, 332; Sakamoto Koremaru 1994; Ashizu 1987; Murakami 
Shigeyoshi 1970. In the prewar period, every school had to possess a copy of the Imperial 
Rescript on Education together with an imperial portrait. Both were the objects of special 
ceremonies at important school events. 

17 Yasumaru 1988; Akazawa 1985. On the research history relating to State Shinto, see Isomae 
20078; Yamaguchi 1999. 
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had the character of a priest-king (saishio), it became a system linked to 
the universe of all the kami of the nation.!? 


According to this interpretation, even postwar imperial rites are obviously 
Shinto-like activities. Since any form of Shinto is now assigned to the category 
of religion, and since the emperor is regarded by the postwar constitution as a 
symbol of the unity of the Japanese people, it leads to the conclusion that his 
ritual performance of rites for the native kami deities breaches the constitu- 
tion's provision separating state and religion. 

On the other hand, constitutional jurist Hirano Takeshi points out that 
"the word "State Shinto" (Kokka Shinto) was not in common use before the war, 
but only became widely known after the so-called Shinto Directive"? Before 
that time, that is, from the Meiji era to 1945—the period during which postwar 
scholars assert that State Shinto existed—the term was virtually non-existent 
in official or academic contexts.2° From around 1930 a term similar to State 
Shinto—"Statist Shinto” (kokkateki Shinto)—was promoted by Kato Genchi 
(1929-1931), which fit Shimazono's idea of the broadly defined usage?! That, 
however, did not go beyond a manifestation of the reactionary ambition of 
some Shinto scholars who sought to define Shinto as all of the ideology relating 
to the emperor system and its rituals, even encompassing school education. 
Kokkateki Shinto did not spread to the point of becoming a well-known term 
of bureaucratic or academic usage at the time. That being the case, it is not 
surprising that postwar researchers have been unable to discover the expres- 
sion "State Shinto” used in prewar society.?? State Shinto cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as a consistent intention of policy before the war that influenced all 
sorts of political decisions, but rather as a post hoc analytical concept for the 
cumulative result of the succession of laws that could be called contingencies. 
In that sense, Sakamoto Koremaru's criticism was incisive: 


The thesis that “shrines are lineage rites of the state" which was promul- 
gated by the Daijokan on 1 July 1871 was the root of State Shinto. As to 


18  Shimazono 2006, p. 484. 

19 Hirano Takeshi 1995, pp. 163-64. 

20 However, according to Sakamoto Koremaru 1994 (see p. 306) at the twenty-fourth session 
of the House of Representatives of the Diet on 2 March 1908, in a certain advisory 
committee statement by Diet member Oda Kanichi, the term "State Shinto" appeared as 
Shrine Shinto, distinct from “the religion of Shinto” (Shinto no shükyo). 

21 Nitta 1997. 


22 Yamaguchi 1999; Nitta 1997. 
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how this thesis came to be incorporated into the state system, the process 
itself was the kernel from which State Shinto was formed. Of course, the 
process proceeded by twists and turns: the thesis was not simply built 
into the Meiji state without resistance...and it did not mean that all 
shrines, i.e., both those supported by the national government (kansha) 
and local ones (shosha), were in name and reality actually treated by the 
state in terms of "lineage rites of the state."23 


Since “State Shinto” was a term created "after the fact,’ conclusions change 
about when it came into existence, or whether or not it existed at all, depend- 
ing on how it is defined. How should we deal with the multiplicity of interpre- 
tations of the expression State Shinto? We cannot expect univocal agreement 
if we pose the question in the traditional, substantialist way: What is State 
Shinto? Yet this does not mean that we should discard the term altogether. 
Instead, we should compare the meanings individual scholars have given to 
"State Shinto" in order to come up with the most plausible interpretation of 
reality. 

To this end, it seems necessary to confirm the definition of State Shinto in 
the locus classicus for the term, the Shinto Directive that was issued by GHQ on 
15 December 1945 with the full title “Matters relating to the abolition of gov- 
ernment protection, support, supervision and proliferation of State Shinto or 
Shrine Shinto." Following are several relevant statements that can be extracted 
from this Occupation law document: 


2.8. The purpose of this directive is to separate religion from the state [. . .]. 

2.C. Within the meaning of this directive, the term State Shinto will refer to 
that branch of Shinto (State Shinto or Shrine Shinto) which by official 
acts of the Japanese Government has been differentiated from Sect 
Shinto or Doctrinal Shinto [.. .]. 

2.e.(2) Shrine Shinto, after having been divorced from the state and divested 
of its militaristic and ultranationalistic elements, will be recognized as 
a religion if its adherents so desire [. . .].?* 


According to Nitta Hitoshi, the use of the term "State Shinto" in the Shinto 
Directive contained (as suggested by Shimazono) new points of view regarding 


23 Sakamoto Koremaru 1994, p. 20. 
24 This translation with slight modifications follows that of Hardacre 1989, p. 169 (for a 
complete translation see Hardacre 1989, pp. 167—70). 
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the relation between Shrine Shinto and the state.2° Reading the cited passages, 
which resemble the examples from historians Yasumaru and Akazawa, Shrine 
Shinto appears to have been considered a political institution subordinate 
to emperor-system nationalism. As recalled by William Woodard, an officer 
on the staff of the Religions Division of scAP-GHQ's Civil Information and 
Education Section, the division staff understood State Shinto as including the 
national morality elements such as the Rescript on Education and the school- 
room portraits of the emperor?9 However, regardless of those background 
interpretations, the Shinto Directive introduced two new perspectives by its 
simple use of the term "State Shinto" and by aiming to revamp the relation- 
ship of Shrine Shinto and the state in Japanese society: institutionalizing of 
separation of state and religion and defining Shrine Shinto unambiguously as 
a religion. 

As already mentioned, in prewar Japanese society there was virtually no 
debate over whether or not the system of State Shinto conflicted with any insti- 
tutional principle of separation of state and religion. In 1934 constitutional 
scholar Kanamori Tokujiro (1886-1959) issued a statement, as the plans to estab- 
lish the Jingiin (194031946) gained momentum, about the Meiji Constitution 
and the idea of state-religion separation. He did not criticize the constitution 
in relation to any principle of state-religion separation; rather, he confirmed 
the status quo: "The current reality of the imperial state is near to a system 
of state-religion separation." Freedom of faith was interpreted in the sense 
that “the state should not intervene in personal matters of religious activity,28 
which is, according to the widely accepted juridical interpretation, also pos- 
sible under a system that does not provide for separation of state and religion. 
Within these preconditions, the Japanese government did not opt to import the 
religious system of any particular existing Western nation, but instead, within 
the fundamental frame of a religious tolerance that abstained from "enforcing a 
single belief in a state religion,’ it followed an autonomous pattern.?? 


25 Nitta 1997. 

26 Woodard 1972, pp. 70-71. 

27 Kanamori 1934, p. 153. On prewar state-religion separation, see Oishi Makoto 1996, 
pp. 7-8. 

28 Oishi Makoto 1996, p. 236. In the body of postwar research on Japanese history and Shinto 
studies concerning State Shinto, a great deal of material links together freedom of religion 
and state-religion separation as it were with an equals sign. This is a misunderstanding 
that arose from the idea of postwar state-religion separation in what was supposed to be 
aspace of popular consensus. 

29 [Ito Hirobumi 1889, p. 59. This is corroborated by an October 1945 document prepared by 
the Office of Ritual as an explanatory proposal for the GHQ. Jinja Shinposha 1971, p. 17. 
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Certainly in prewar Japan the emperor system with Shrine Shinto as its 
mainstay in actuality played the role of a state religion. Yet in order not to fall 
into an ideological contest with traditions like Christianity or Buddhism which 
had been defined as religions, or in order to avoid criticism from Western coun- 
tries for adopting a non-Christian state religion, the government adopted the 
strategy of assigning Shrine Shinto to the realm of (moral, i.e., secular) “ritual” 
that defined the civic duties of “Japanese subjects" The distinction between 
ritual and religion, however, was not a clear dichotomy; ritual, which was 
inseparably attached to the power of the state, was something ambiguous and 
obscure that actually subsumed religion in the individual realm. The result of 
this policy was that any religious body could gain official recognition as long 
as it did not object to emperor-centered nationalism spelled out according to 
the national morality doctrine. Shrine Shinto is thought to have been an active 
device of state ideology from the time of the Russo-Japanese War, but in prin- 
ciple, it represented a system that had already taken shape between the time of 
the abolition of the national campaign teachers in 1884 and the proclamation 
of the Meiji Constitution in 1889.30 

The fact that the religious policy of the prewar Japanese government was 
nota version of a real separation of state and religion can also be gathered from 
Shimaji Mokurai's “Critical Petition Regarding the Three Teaching Principles" 
of 1872. This document is said to be the earliest example in Japan advocating 
the separation of state and religion. Yet, while Shimaji maintained that "state 
and religion are different and should never be mixed,’ in the end he also held 
that "state and religion became dependent on each other... only after that 
did a country become a country and did human beings become human for 
the first time.” Based on Buddhist language about a dualism of absolute and 
mundane truth, which had been traditionally reinterpreted in the Shin school 
in Japan in terms of the two practical spheres of religion and government, he 
emphasized that religion, which was once separated from the state, must serve 
the state again.?! For the sake of clarity, the separation of state and religion 
is meant to avoid "institutional collusion of state and religious organizations 
and institutional fusion of political and religious authorities and keep separate 
their domains and respective fields of authority. Both should acknowledge the 
independence of their respective domains."?? But this assertion does not really 
fit well with what Shimaji called the “interdependency of state and religion.” 


30  Onthe periodization of State Shinto, see Isomae 2007a; Nakajima Michio 1977. 

31  Shimaji Mokurai 1872, pp. 235-36. On Shimaji's ideas about religion and politics, see Fujii 
Takeshi 1987. 

32 Onishi and Chiba 2006, pp. 10-11. 
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The understanding of the Japanese religious system as not relying on the idea 
of state-religion separation persisted even during the Taisho era (1912-1926) 
in the heyday of democratic ideals. Constitutional scholar Minobe Tatsukichi 
(1873-1948), who advocated the theory of the emperor as an organ of the state, 
declared his own views: 


If Shrine Shinto is considered to be one of the religions, then it is a kind 
of state religion, and thus the state religion of the empire. But regarding 
this point shrines have a position in our national law different from that 
of the other religions generally . . . in our actual national law, the principle 
of separating state and religion has not yet been implemented; instead 
the state is based on historical traditions, or offers some kind of special 
relationship towards a particular religion. These historical traditions 
cannot be disregarded in the interpretation of Article 28 of the Meiji 
Constitution; thus although the stipulations in that Article guarantee the 
freedom of religion of the subjects of Japan, it does not necessarily stipu- 
late that the state will treat all religions equally.53 


Among other things, we can verify from this that prewar Japan did not con- 
form to the model of a society where dichotomies of "politics and religion" 
or “morality and religion" were clearly differentiated as implied by the prin- 
ciple of separation of state and religion. Immediately after the war GHQ imple- 
mented the principle based on the spirit of the U.s. Constitution. At that point 
in time this was not an uncommon idea at the international level: laicité de 
[état was put into effect in France, and Germany also had carried out to some 
extent a separation of state and religion in the Weimar Constitution, though 
it had been rendered ineffective under the Nazi regime. Yet certainly different 
approaches to this separation were possible, ranging from the Soviet Union's 
hostility towards religion to the benevolent “non-concern” of the United 
States.?^ In the case of Japan, the postwar stance tends to be understood as 
hostile because the dissolution of State Shinto was propelled by separation of 
state and religion, but after various twists and turns in GHQ's understanding 
of Shrine Shinto;?5 the first article of the Shinto Directive was based on the 
conclusion that “militarism and ultra-nationalism perverted Shinto principles 
and beliefs." Thus Shrine Shinto came to be acknowledged as a religious belief 
whose rights must be preserved just like those of Christianity or Buddhism or 


33 Minobe 1930. 
34 Oishi Makoto 1996, p. 5; Koizumi Yoichi 1998, pp. 84-89. 
35 Kishimoto Hideo 1963, p. 207; Nakano Tsuyoshi 1993. 
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other religions.?6 Staff member Woodard clarified the GHQ understanding of 
Shrine Shinto at that time in a section on "Clarification of terms": 


Shinto is the cluster of the beliefs and customs of the Japanese people 
centering in the kami, a term which designates spiritual entities, forces 
or qualities that are believed to exist everywhere, in man and nature. 
Usually without gender and often without anything akin to personal- 
ity, the kami are believed to infuse the universe, and life for the devout 
Shintoist is lived in harmony with and gratitude to them.?" 


That was the perception of Shrine Shinto, which GHQ at first negatively under- 
stood as identical to State Shinto. Among the scholars of religion who worked 
as advisers for the GHQ religion branch of the Civil and Information Section, 
the University of Tokyo professor Kishimoto Hideo appears to have played a 
major role. Like his colleague and father-in-law Anesaki Masaharu, Kishimoto's 
view was based on the religious studies position that Shinto was a religion and 
had to be treated as being in the same dimension as other religions. Through 
the mediation of another colleague at University of Tokyo, the Shinto stud- 
ies scholar Miyaji Naokazu, he searched for a point of compromise between 
GHQ and the wishes of the Shinto shrine priest associations.?$ However, since 
the decision-making power on policy in occupied Japan rested with the GHQ 
side, more than anything else it was the U.s. view of state-religion separation 
that must have influenced decisions. As seen clearly in concepts like "civil reli- 
gion” or “denomination,” in terms of its laws the United States was founded 
on the principle of state-religion separation—although its actual society was 
extremely friendly towards religion (in this case, Christianity).?? That friend- 
liness extended to the GHQ view of shrines in Japan, but the ambivalence 
regarding the shrines' relationship to the emperor was not cleared up, lead- 
ing to the situation of debate that continues today over the relation of Shinto 


36  Inthe history of Japan, attention must be paid to how state-religion separation has not 
existed as a Western-type separation of church and state, but rather must be considered 
as a separation of two spheres of religion and politics displaying a tendency to more 
expansive interpretation. See H. Kubota 2004. In this connection the state-religion sepa- 
ration in the Shinto Directive was really a separation between the state and Shrine Shinto 
which now had been designated as a (private) religious institution, cf., a church. 

37 Woodard 1972, p. 10. 

38 On Kishimoto’s role and his view of the shrines, see Kishimoto Hideo shi, vol. 5; Jinja 
Shinposha 1971, p. 188. 

39 Bellah 1975; Niebuhr 1929. 
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shrines to the state.*? This is no doubt partly in accord with intentions of GHQ 
but also partly went beyond its expectations. 

To add a word about the intentions of GHO, the core principle of Occupation 
policy was rule and reform of Japan by means of the emperor system. As is well 
known today, towards this end they denied the status of the emperor as a living 
deity but kept his relation to the people unchanged.^! Yet, while successfully 
divesting Shrine Shinto of "its militaristic and ultra-nationalistic elements," 
GHQ was still unable to identify as problematic the close ties between the 
shrines and the imperial household, as reflected in the fact that many shrines 
still venerate kami related to the imperial family, or that the emperor honors 
the kami through various imperial rituals. Even after the emperor became 
“the symbol of the unity of the People," as defined in the Constitution, the 
emperor system continued to maintain its religious characteristics. As long as 
the emperor's wartime "godlike quality" was stripped away, GHQ mistakenly 
thought, the emperor's performance of imperial rituals to the divine ancestors 
could be seen as a matter of “the private religious life of the emperor and mem- 
bers of the imperial family;" that is, the ritual could be thought of narrowly in 
terms of a guarantee of freedom of religion for the imperial household. But this 
was notwithstanding the fact that the emperor was still publicly regarded as a 
symbol of the Japanese people.*? This is the reason why the question of impe- 
rial rites has remained unsolved in the postwar period, as has been pointed out 
by Shimazono Susumu in his explanation about imperial rituals cited earlier. 

The limited GHQ perception of the emperor system tells us at the same time 
something about how the Japanese side regarded the issue: revealing their own 
problematic attitudes, scholars of religion, Shinto scholars, and bureaucrats 
welcomed GHQ tolerance as a fortunate turn of events. Indeed, in looking back, 
any fundamental questioning of the appropriateness of the emperor system 
had been virtually unheard of at any time except among Marxists around 1930. 
Before the war, doubts had been raised time and again whether enforced rever- 
ence of shrines was in accord with the constitutional freedom of religion,*? but 
again debate about whether the emperor system itself was unconstitutional 
was virtually never seen. This can be easily criticized from today's point of 
view. However, if we consider that the "sovereignty of the emperor" was the 


40 However, for the Shinto world, this had a strong tendency to reflect an excessive policy of 
state-religion separation. See Shibukawa Ken'ichi 1993; Jinja Shinposha 1971, p. 188. 

41 Dower 1999, chapter 9; Fujitani 2000. 

42 Woodard 1972, pp. 251, 269. The same point was confirmed by GHQ reports; see Bunce 


1955, p. 170. 
43  Akazawa 1985, chapters 2, 3. 
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very foundation of the modern Japanese nation state and the emperor system 
was tacitly approved of as a kind of invisible entity beyond the law,** such per- 
ceptual blinders were probably unavoidable. 

In this connection, Inoue Egyo (1897-1971) noted the following from the per- 
spective of legal history: 


There was no room to question the relationships of the beliefs held by 
the emperor and the rituals performed in the imperial household to the 
Constitution because the emperor and the imperial family were naturally 
not included among "Japanese subjects" described in the Article 28 of the 
Meiji Constitution and, in any case, Shrine Shinto had been treated as 
"not religion" by the government since the Meiji era.^* 


The question we have to ask at this point is how the self-evident approval of 
the emperor system became possible. We will have to re-evaluate its "extra- 
legal" status in terms of its origins, which will lead us back to the reception of 
the concept of religion in Japan and to the question of how the emperor sys- 
tem, under the pretext of being an "indigenous tradition," was seen as a blank 
left out of the Western conception of religion. In this respect, I would like to 
raise another point brought up in the Shinto Directive, namely how it defined 
Shrine Shinto as a form of “religion.” By thus addressing the forms of "religion" 
and “the secular" in prewar society, including the way the emperor system was 
given form, we should arrive at a perspective different from other postwar 
discussions that are based on the assumption of the separation of state and 
religion. 


The Fluctuating Concept of Religion 


Under the Shinto Directive, the redefining of Shrine Shinto—which had hith- 
erto been regarded as “ritual” (saishi)—as “religion” (shukyo) led to tremen- 
dous changes in the status of Shrine Shinto in Japanese society. Based on the 


44 The term hogai used here for “beyond the law" or "extra-legal" does not refer back to any 
realm of legal order, but indicates the existence of a power which entirely relativizes all 
sense of legality, as Jacques Derrida said. However, Derrida's usage is still ultimately for 
the sake of evoking some impossible-to-manifest justice. Instead, here in this book, the 
term is used without even confining the issue by justice; it means broadly something 
totally indeterminate that transcends law altogether. (See Derrida 1994). 

45 Inoue Egyo 1972, p. 72. 
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doctrine of the non-religious nature of shrines, religion and ritual had belonged 
to different categories in prewar society or were at least officially regarded as 
different. The borderline between religion and ritual at that time is plainly 
illustrated in the following translation of part of an essay published in 1890 by 
the newspaper Tokyo nichinichi shinbun: 


By sai, we mean saishi (rites), referring to paying homage to the graves 
of our ancestors or offering flowers and incense to their home ancestor 
tablets or memorial markers [...]. Every act of commemoration can be 
called sai. By kyo we mean shükyo (religion). It can refer to the emperor 
or to the Buddha, or to any place or object of veneration to which we turn 
in awe and piety as our place of spiritual peace and refuge.^9 


What must not be overlooked here is that the classification of religion and 
ritual in the article corresponds to the categories established to reflect pre- 
war ideas about official Shinto policy, namely the doctrine of the non-religious 
nature of Shinto shrines. That doctrine was premised on the categorization 
of religion as a matter of individual faith that everyone could choose freely. 
In order to extricate Shinto from competition for membership with religions 
like Christianity or Buddhism, worship at its shrines, by contrast, was defined 
as belonging to the category of ritual that was a public activity and the duty 
of every loyal citizen.4” As many contemporary intellectuals were well aware, 
this was fundamentally a "distinction between official and private," deriving 
from the political judgment that "if Shinto should become the foundation of 
the kokutai it has to be promulgated by a proper governmental institution.”48 
Without this “distinction between official and private,” the conclusion would 
follow that ritual and religion flowed into one another. As the above-mentioned 
newspaper author observed, "Since rituals are normally one part of any given 
religion, I would never say that religion has nothing to do with ritual.’*9 

In this way, the awareness that Shrine Shinto would appear as a kind of reli- 
gion as soon as political considerations were relaxed led to the constant fear 


46 . See189o essay by Haanshi, "Saikyo bunri ron" [On Separation of Ceremony and Religion], 
quoted in Yasumaru and Miyachi 1988, p. 274. 

47  Onthe doctrine that shrines are not “religion,” see Sasaki Kiyoshi 1985; see also chapter 7 
above. 

48 See “Shinkan kyodoshoku bunri ni tsuki ikensho" [Opinion on the Separation of Shinto 
Priests from the National Campaign Teachers], reprinted in Yasumaru and Miyachi 1988, 
p. 67. 

49 . Yasumaru and Miyachi 1988, p. 274. 
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on the part of believers that the veneration of shrines as a public duty might be 
in conflict with the right of religious freedom. For example, at a 1926 meeting 
of the government's Religious Institutions Study Committee, Hanada Ryoun, a 
Shin Buddhist priest, expressed the following concerns: 


I cannot accept the official statement that the worship activities per- 
formed in all the shrines in contemporary Japan are not religion.... 
I totally agree that shrine worship is the national duty of all the Japanese 
people.... But, if [shrine worship] is presented to the people of the 
nation as having religious significance or something similar—or goes so 
far as having magical prayers added—which stands beyond any author- 
ity or standard capable of unifying pure national thought—then serious 
doubts would be aroused about the definition of religious belief. All par- 
ticular religions should be protected, I believe, in a constitutional state 
with freedom of religion.5° 


What I should like to point out is that in the case of either the doctrine that 
shrines are not religion or the distinction the government decided to draw 
between religion and ritual, there was no clear definition in the law. As Hanada 
pointed out in the Committee, “As far as I know, there is no statement in the law 
on the question whether worship at shrines is religion or not.”>! The Constitution 
and other laws granted freedom of faith, but only “within limits not prejudicial 
to peace and order.” Questions such as whether worship at shrines was reli- 
gious or ritual, or how such categories were to be defined, were discussed later 
in official pamphlets such as the Kokutai no hongi (Essence of the Kokutai), 
published in 1937 by the Ministry of Education and the Jinja hongi (The True 
Meaning of Shrines), published in 1944 by the Jingiin, yet their conclusions 
never reached the status of having binding legal authority; they remained mat- 
ters of interpretation. Under such judicially undefined conditions, or rather 
indeed precisely because they were never defined by law, debates regarding 
the nature of Shinto shrines continued without resolution. It meant that free- 
dom of belief could be wider or narrower depending on the official defini- 
tion of shrines operant at the time. In prewar Japanese society, therefore, the 


50  “Shūkyð Seido Chosakai dai-2-kai sokai gijiroku.” (Minutes for the Second General Meeting 
of the Investigative Committee for Religious Institutions) In Shükyo Seido Chosakai 1926, 
PP: 5-7. 

51  “Shūkyð Seido Chosakai dai-2-kai sokai gijiroku." In Shükyo Seido Chosakai 1926, pp. 5-7. 
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extent of religious freedom varied in practice as time went on.9?? To focus on 
this point, even if the theoretical boundary line between ritual and religion, or 
morality and religion, had been by some chance settled, just such a decision 
itself would not mean that the social system at that time manifested state- 
religion separation. The question of separation would still be involved in the 
practical relations between the state and religious organizations or religions, 
that is, whether or not they interfered with each other as working institutions. 

Under these conditions, the concept of “religion” became a matter of great 
interest to prewar intellectuals. The way religion was defined, because of its 
close relationship to ritual, exerted great influence on not only the nature of 
shrines but also on the extent of religious freedom. As discussed in chapter 1, 
the Japanese term shükyo had come into common use as the standard transla- 
tion of the English word “religion” around 1877. From the early 1890s, however, 
when governmental shrine policies had to be brought into line with the pro- 
fessed freedom of religion, the problem of “what is religion?” had to be better 
refined with a “precise definition" of religion.5? That was the point at which 
academic discourse on religion appeared for the first time in Japan in the form 
of the comparative religion introduced by Inoue Tetsujiro and others from the 
early 1890s and of the religious studies introduced by scholars such as Anesaki 
Masaharu and Kato Genchi in the late 1890s and mid-1900s.54 

Definitions of religion in Japan can be identified as having two lineages. The 
main axis of one lineage harks back to Anesaki Masaharu, who took Western 
Protestantism as the model for his image of religion.” In his Shukyogaku gai- 
ron (1900), which laid the foundation for the discipline of religious studies in 
Japan, he defined it as follows: 


Religion is not limited to particular schools or sects, but is a comprehen- 
sive concept based on the understanding that all religion is just a fact of 
human history, and is the product of the human spirit in the process of 
expressing itself.56 


52 The critiques by Yasumaru Yoshio and Sakamoto Koremaru against Murakami Shigeyoshi's 
theory of State Shinto concerned how Murakami had traced the form of prewar “State 
Shinto” in the 1930s as far back as the early Meiji period while depicting it as consistent 
and unchanging. See Yasumaru 1992, pp. 193-96; Sakamoto Koremaru 1994, Josetsu. 

53 Wilson 1998, p. 143. 

54 Yamaguchi 1999, part 2, chapter 1; see chapter 4 above. 

55 See chapter 5 above. 

56 X Anesaki19oob, p. 1. 
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This definition was based on the psychological perspective that regarded the 
relations between god(s) and humans as “products of the human spirit.” 
Taking the individual religious consciousness as his starting point, Anesaki 
maintained that in spite of their differences, the different religions or schools 
of particular religions could be understood as variants of the same phenom- 
enon that is "religion." Religion was therefore not something in a sacred realm 
outside of the secular: since every layman possesses some orientation to 
the religious, it was secularized in the sense of being “privatized” within each 
individual5" Sacred space was not outside the secular, but could be found 
within the human spirit itself, which in Japan led to the establishment of a 
new mysticism searching for the essence of religion through experience. This 
recalls Anesaki's own religious experience, as described in chapter 5 above: 


Bowed down upon the sand of the beach, I entered a state of selfless- 
ness.... Time passes, people change, but in the pulsation of the eternal 
there is the music of the unchanging “now.” Light, do you embrace me? 
Waves, do you invite me? Would that my body dissolve into the water, 
would that my heart melt away, together with the light. And when I have 
become not-myself, how sweet will become the reverberations in my 
heart.58 


Amid the decline of the doctrinal authority of religion resulting from the 
spread of Enlightenment thought, this experientialist stance emphasizing the 
religious experience of the individual can be viewed as a Romanticist search- 
ing for reconfirmation of the meaning of religion through the direct experi- 
ence of the believer? At first glance, we might think this a stance different 
from earlier dogma-oriented religious traditions. However, it actually came 
from within the religious traditions of Christianity itself. The stance arose to 
shore up the authority of the church and, given its emphasis on the interi- 
ority of religious experience of the individual, drew from the belief-centered 
aspect of Christianity. Indeed, the experientialists also dismissed the religious 
folk traditions, calling them "pathologies" of religion turned into superstitious 
belief.6° 


57 On understandings of secularization, see Casanova 1994, chapter 8; Otsuka Kazuo 20044. 
58 Anesaki 1903c, p. 248. 

59 On the understandings of experientalism, see Tsuruoka 2000. 

60 X Anesaki 1897a. 
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Another related definition of religion was provided somewhat later (1938) 
by Kato Genchi, like Anesaki a student of Inoue Tetsujiro, who focused on 
Shinto as an indigenous religion: 


In fastening its attention only on world religions and individualistic 
religions like Christianity and Buddhism, and contriving a translation 
for “religion,” the field of religious studies never even imagined group- 
oriented religions or tribal or popular religions.... Religious studies 
made great strides later, however, when scholarship made it clear that 
"religion" no longer could be understood to apply exclusively to univer- 
salist religions like Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam, but also included 
tribal beliefs or national religions that flourished among different peo- 
ples since ancient times.9? 


Needless to say, from Kato's point of view, 


[...] a national religion, as for instance state-oriented Shinto (kokkateki 
Shinto), must be granted inclusion among religions even if it does not 
have the qualities to join the ranks of the universal or private religions.”® 


This understanding further led Kato to the conclusion of affirming Shrine 
Shinto as aligned with the category of religion. Emulating the theory of the 
Dutch scholar of religion C. P. Tiele, he considered Buddhism and Shinto to 
be theanthropic religions, in which there is complete union of the divine and 
humanity, contrasting them with theocratic religion, in which there is a gulf 
between God and humanity. Kato tried to juxtapose these as different sub- 
categories in the same concept of religion that conformed with Kato's charac- 
teristic research stance, which he described as “religious-studies research" on 
Shinto. Nevertheless, Kato was in accord with his colleague Anesaki and their 
teacher Inoue Tetsujiro in holding that the core of any concept of religion was 
religious belief as it was perceived by the individual devotee. 

The other lineage of definitions of religion, which was put forward in the 
attempt to remedy the shortcomings of Anesaki's approach manifested in the 
earlier definitions, originated with Yanagita Kunio, the founder of Japanese 
folklore studies. In his "Shinto shiken" (A View of Shinto), first published in 
1918, Yanagita wrote: "I believe that the conclusion that shrines serve no other 


61  JShimazono et al. 2004. 
62 Kato Genchi 1938, pp. 294-95. 
63 Kato Genchi 1938, p. 295. 
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purpose than as loci of veneration to ancestors or illustrious persons is not 
well founded.’ He criticized the viewpoint of the government's Jinja Kyoku 
(1900-1945), which interpreted all kami as anthropomorphic deities based 
on the national morality doctrine as well as the interpretations of Shinto 
scholars who sought to conceptualize shrines as non-religious phenomena. 
He called attention instead to “the way the kami are viewed in rural villages 
[...], which is unrelated to doctrines or founders."65 Yanagita’s emphasis on 
communal practice rather than individual belief ®® influenced a new gen- 
eration of scholars who from the 1930s onward began to revise the ideas of 
Anesaki and Kato. Yanagita’s views gradually developed into the most common 
approach in Japan to non-Western religions, in the form of the religious folk- 
lore studies introduced by Uno Enki or the religious anthropology established 
by Furuno Kiyoto (1899-1979) and others.” 

Such a practice-oriented view of religion also spread in the West through 
increased contact with so-called “uncivilized societies” via the colonies, and 
awareness further spread of the existence of understandings different from 
belief-centered religion persisting not only outside but even within the West. 
While practice-oriented religions were initially placed at the lowest level of 
the evolutionary scale with Christianity at the top, they gradually came to be 
regarded as phenomena that had a logic of their own.5? The social anthro- 
pologist Talal Asad, for instance, has regarded “the development of prescribed 
moral-religious capabilities, which involve the cultivation of certain bodily 
attitudes (including emotions), and the disciplined cultivation of habits, 
aspirations, desires,’ as characteristics not only of Islam but also of medieval 
Catholicism.9? Originally, this kind of religious practice must not be seen as “an 
autogenetic impulse but as a mutually constituting relationship between body 
sense and body learning.” Modern Western interpretations centered on belief 
have an ill-considered tendency to downplay such practices as “obscure mean- 
ings" or as symbols to be interpreted."? Asad has further stated: 


64 Yanagita 1918, p. 245. 

65 Yanagita 1918, p. 246; Hayashi Makoto 1997; Akazawa 1985, pp. 64—66. 

66 | Kawada Minoru 1990. On the influence of anthropology of religions in Yanagita, see Ito 
Mikiharu 2002, pp. 55-74. 

67 Uno Enkü 1931; Furuno 1980. On the transition from the first generation of Anesaki and 
Kato which emerged around 1900 to the generation of Uno and Furuno prominent in the 
19308, see Saki 1937, part 1, chapter 4; Isomae 2006. 

68 Sharpe 1986, chapter 3. 

69 . Asad 1996. 

70  Asad1993 pp. 62, 77. 
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[...] in contemporary Protestant Christianity (and other religions now 
modeled on it), it is more important to have the right belief than to carry 
out specific prescribed practices. [... Belief] has now become a purely 
inner, private state of mind, a particular state of mind detached from 
everyday practices. [...] the system of statements about belief is now 
held to constitute the essence of “religion,” a construction that makes it 
possible to compare and evaluate different “religions.”” 


Although interpretations according to the Protestant model still prevail, 
practice-oriented understandings of religion have begun to erode the preemi- 
nent importance attached to belief.?? Religion in the current sense of the word 
has therefore developed with multiple levels of meaning.” In modern Japan, 
too, which was heavily influenced by the Protestant concept of religion—the 
concept of religion of Anesaki and Kato—initially became established as the 
standard. However, from the beginning of the dissemination of this concept 
of religion, some observers recognized differences between Christianity with 
its fully developed theology and Japanese Shinto. Shimaji, for example, com- 
mented, “When one wants to preach about the kami of our country, one soon 
notices that there was no founder who established a clear dogma. That being 
the case I would simply encourage people [Japanese] to revere the kami.””? 
But this recognition of difference aroused a feeling of discomfort that was 
expressed through the scholarship of Yanagita Kunio and Uno Enku. There 
were fierce debates on this question at the meetings held in 1926 and 1928 
of the Religious Institutions Study Committee, an advisory board to the gov- 
ernment that was assigned the task of developing religious policy that would 
treat Christianity, Buddhism, and Shinto as equal.”> Thus, serious doubts were 
raised concerning the appropriateness of the officially represented doctrine 
about the non-religious nature of Shinto shrines. The concept of religion had 
conflicting implications that could never reach any unified resolution. These 
"confusing concepts of religion" are still in the picture today, as Shimazono 
Susumu has explained: 


71  Asad1996. 

72 Regarding the need to take into consideration a practice-oriented concept of religion, 
see Shimazono 2004, p. 499 and Hayashi Makoto 2004. 

73 On the multiplicity of concepts of religion in the West, see H. Kubota 2004; Fitzgerald 
2007a. 

74 . Shimaji Mokurai 1872, p. 237. 
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The English word “religion” was not introduced simply in its original 
meaning as soon as it began to be translated as shukyo in Japanese. [...] 
In today's Japanese society, there is much confusion as to what shukyo 
actually means, especially when one asks what the main religion of Japan 
is [...]. In this sense, the Western concept of “religion” has not yet neatly 
settled in Japan. Rather, it is widely recognized that there is a certain per- 
plexity regarding the concept of "religion." 


Similarly fluctuating meanings can be also observed in the case of the term 
"ritual" which, in the context of the doctrine that shrines are non-religious, 
served as the antonym of religion. In regard to state management of ritual, 
the Meiji Restoration had promoted the slogan “unity of administration and 
ritual" (saisei ichi) but without success, and state rituals were soon assigned to 
different institutions: ordinary shrine rituals were overseen by the Jinja Kyoku 
at the Ministry of Home Affairs, rites of the Imperial Palace by the Shikiburyo 
(the emperor's palace bureau for ceremonial matters),"/ and ceremonies at 
Yasukuni Shrine by the Army Ministry. State rituals, therefore, were not admin- 
istered according to a consistent, well-coordinated plan of the government. 
Certainly, the rituals had some obscure characteristics in common, since they 
were all directed towards Japanese kami and did not belong to a “religion” such 
as Christianity or Sect (Denominational) Shinto. However, neither the govern- 
ment nor the general populace had any clear picture of the pantheon con- 
taining all these Aami—ranging from imperial ancestors to loyal retainers and 
people who died for their country—or how they might be related to each other. 

This lack of clarity, however, was a natural consequence of Shinto not 
possessing an explicit theology except in the case where it was linked to the 
emperor system. This ambiguity, however, rather than signifying a funda- 
mental defect, worked to give positive meaning to the territory of ritual as 
an undefined margin for ritual that transcended logical criticism. With the 
exception of some intellectuals, the descriptions in the Kojiki and Nihonshoki 
were treated at that time as what the writer Mori Ogai called “possible” (ka no 
yo ni) historical facts."7? Human beings do not necessarily rationally scrutinize 
every part of the structure of the world they live in." Among these phenom- 
ena the fact that only shrine ritual and its relation to the concept of religion 
became a heated issue of the day was probably due to its intimate connection 


76 Shimazono 1998, p. 63; Shimazono 2000. 
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with indoctrination of the people (kokumin kyoka), a matter that was always 
in latent conflict with the people's freedom of faith. Especially after the Russo- 
Japanese War, shrine rituals became intertwined with the national morality 
doctrine propagated by the Ministry of Education. In the words of Kokugakuin 
University professor Kono Seizo (1882-1963), who was an active advocate of 
the ideology of national morality, "Shinto is a force that makes national moral- 
ity truly serve the Imperial Way.”®° In this fashion, shrines were positioned as 
sites for the practice of national morality. Thus, in the contrasting conceptual 
pairs “ritual/religion” and “morality/religion,” the content of which had been 
regarded as being different up to that time, the terms were now superimposed 
on each other and considered non-religious within the discourse of shrines. By 
conceptualizing the non-verbal physical practice of rituals as *moral behavior" 
the doctrine of shrines as non-religious was drawn into the secular realm of 
morality. 

Morality (dotoku), however, was yet another term that was interpreted in 
a number of ways. While scholars in the tradition of Western Enlightenment 
such as Inoue Tetsujiro and others simply contrasted it with religion, adher- 
ents of Shinto, for instance Kono Shozo, used dotoku more or less as a synonym 
for the kokutai or the emperor system, as something that transcended religion 
and was impossible to define. Especially from the 1920s onward, as morality 
in the latter sense was emphasized by Shinto scholars and conservatives, the 
public realm embodied in this morality was seen also as subsuming the private 
realm, and the shrine rites representing indigenous religion were viewed as 
transcending the distinctions of secular and religious. Both the public realm 
and shrine rituals were thus inclined toward nullifying Western Enlightenment 
logic.®! The idea of the “unification of ritual and government" promoted by the 
Jingiin founded in 1940 represented the peak of this movement.?? The price 
that was paid for this policy was that folk religion elements rooted in everyday 
life were wiped out of Shrine Shinto, ironically rendering fruitless the conser- 
vative's scheme to integrate Shinto shrines into the national indoctrination 
program. 

In prewar Japanese society, since the principle of state-religion separation 
was not adopted, and clear-cut legal distinctions were not drawn between 
"religion" and “government” or between "religion" and “morality,” probably the 
only possible strategy for establishing the social position of shrines as non- 
religious entities and altering the scope of religious freedom was through 


80 Kono 1933, p. 12. 
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definition of the concept of religion. As demonstrated above, both religion and 
morality were polysemic terms that were moreover related to each other, so 
that a change in the meaning of one term was likely to bring about changes 
in the meaning of the other. Anesaki wrote: "A world order based in morality is 
at the same time a religious order; the excellence of the ideal of secular moral- 
ity is that, in the end it is subsumed in the ideal of religion,...the final pur- 
pose of religion becomes at the same time the standard of morality"5? Based 
on this interrelatedness of religion and morality, even the borderline between 
public and private became fluid. In prewar society new interpretations of the 
line where the one ended and the other began circulated one after the other. 
In sum, insofar as human existence is fundamentally both communal and 
individualistic,?* it is extremely difficult to decide whether human behavior is 
moral or religious.85 Kato Genchi appears to have been well aware of the dual 
meaning of Shinto ritual: 


In this situation there are both front and back sides, both hidden and 
prominent; overt and covert, this religion of the Japanese national people 
is to be called one kind of religion. But in its front or manifest phase, it 
is called Japanese national morality, or the state ritual and ceremony to 
which it is closely related.86 


After the war, the GHQ policy of separating state and religion sought to pro- 
vide an institutional framework to "straighten out" the ambiguities surround- 
ing the concept of religion and the doctrine of shrines as non-religious in the 
background by providing an institutional framework for them. Certainly, in 
Western societies the principle of separating state and religion had derived 
from lessons learned from the long history of conflicts between religious and 
secular authority. Still, the model is not necessarily suitable to all societies, as 


83 Anesaki 1900b, pp. 191-92. 

84 Sugita 2005; Geuss 2003. 

85 Casanova 1994, p. 41. The following statement by José Casanova, who has criticized 
the dualism of Western Enlightenment, may help us to understand the problem in the 
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tics keep forming all kinds of symbiotic relations, to such an extent that is not easy to 
ascertain whether one is witnessing political movements which don religious garb or 
religious movements which assume political forms." 

86 Kato Genchi 1908, p. 287. 
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examples in the case of Islam have demonstrated.5? Thus in current debates 
about Yasukuni Shrine it is difficult to correctly understand the relations of 
state and religion or the role of ritual if one does not understand the specific, 
non-Western circumstances of Japan and consider how religious discourse 
originating in the West was articulated in that discourse.5? This does not mean 
to say, of course, that the idea of state-religion separation is invalid. For people 
of the non-Western world, living as they do in a milieu transformed by Western 
modernization, state-religion separation has become a well founded alterna- 
tive. However, even if some principle of state-religion separation is formally 
adopted at the top, its effectiveness is likely to stop at the systemic, formal or 
institutional level; in religious phenomena observed at the level of social exis- 
tential forms, there is unlikely to be full congruence.®? 

This is true not only in state-religion separation: institutions or discourses 
invariably have vague areas in their periphery and cannot possibly agree 
exactly with the reality of society. The problem is what effect a particular insti- 
tution can have in understanding and reforming the social reality. 

In terms of the efficacy of institutions or discourses, we should note 
Shimazono's observation that religion has permeated into the public sphere 
in postwar society through imperial court ritual and could thus pose a threat 
to freedom of religion. If we consider the postwar system only from a religious 
perspective and define it as a continuation of State Shinto, however, our per- 
ception of reality might be flawed. If we attribute everything a priori to the 
category of religion, it becomes difficult to understand the process of the larger 
historical context in which religious and non-religious discourses articulated 
themselves.?? Talal Asad's claim that “there cannot be a universal definition of 


87  Onrelations among the state, the law, and religion in Islam, I have referred to Kosugi 1994. 

88 Akazawa 2005; Isomae 2007b; Ikegami 2006. 

89  Ontheunderstanding of discourse and margins, see Isomae 2007a. 

90 Regarding his own concept of religion, Shimazono has explained: "As for calling a cos- 
mological-religious complex ‘religious structure'...In a broad sense it is fine to refer to 
the discourse and experience of a cosmology by the term ‘religion’ But this ‘religion’ does 
not exist in any simple form; it is formed by a coexistence of a plurality of elements with 
a multiplicity of levels of relationship creating 'structure' through fusion Shimazono 
2001a, p. 48; in English see also Shimazono 2005. However, such a broad concept of reli- 
gion, which includes cosmologies that are not in the category of religion, makes it difficult 
to determine the historical phases of anything that is to be analyzed as non-religious dis- 
course. Saki Akio had expressed concerns as early as the 1970s about such an overly broad 
view, which were shared in Thomas Luckmann's Invisible Religion. Saki wrote: “If the con- 
cept of religion spreads inappropriately over certain boundary lines it invites confusion. 
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It is not good to call seemingly randomly this or that ‘religion’ "; see Saki 1978, p. 77. 
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religion" pertains to the terminology of scholars of the present as well; indeed, 
he says, a "definition is itself the historical product of discursive processes"?! 
and scholars cannot treat their terms as trans-historical commodities.?? Thus, 
as the core of Japanese national identity not only before but also after the 
war, the emperor system has assumed its multi-layered character through a 
religion/ 


nu 


variety of terms in dynamic opposition such as “religion/morality, 
Shinto,’ and "Western/indigenous." Therefore it was not simply a phenomenon 
of either State Shinto or religion. As explained by Kang Sang-jung, 


The emperor-centrism of the kokutai ideology can be found in the first 
article of the Meiji Constitution, which stipulated that "The Empire of 
Japan shall be reigned over and governed by a line of Emperors unbroken 
for ages eternal" On the other hand, Article 4 states that "The Emperor 
is the head of the Empire, combining in Himself the rights of sover- 
eignty, and exercises them, according to the provisions of the present 
Constitution," and [Article] 55 provides that "The respective Ministers of 
State shall give their advice to the Emperor, and be responsible for it,’ 
meaning that the emperor, as a constitutional monarch, was to be con- 
trolled by the constitution, the parliament, and the government. In this 
regard, he was confined *within" the constitution as the highest organ of 
the state. ... Article 1, however, clearly defined him as an absolute power 
outside the constitution. Moreover, the absoluteness of imperial power 
was not just founded on “divine right,” as in the case of Western absolut- 
ism, but rather on “the sacred priest-king as a kami.” The "contradictions" 
in these conceptions of the emperor could only be solved by presenting 
the emperor as a "living kami” (arahitogami).93 


The emperor in the modern emperor system was simultaneously a sacred 
priest-king clad in the traditional aura of divinity and a constitutional mon- 
arch who embodied Western civilization and enlightenment. His status out- 
side the law, says Kang, which could be neither described as religious nor as 
secular, has been the core of imperial authority in the emperor system. We 
therefore have to ask how the emperor system ever acquired such an extra- 
legal status and why that status continues even now. 


91 _ Asad 1993, p. 29. 
92 For critiques of Shimazono on this point, see Isomae 2007a. 


93 Kang Sang-jung 2001, pp. 58-59. 
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As we have seen above, in prewar Japan the doctrine of shrines as non- 
religious was not supported by all the people. Conditions were such that diverse 
interpretations could be asserted depending on the definition of the concept 
of religion. The law prescribed neither a state religion nor separation of state 
and religion, so in that undefined space, a variety of views including those of 
the government coexisted. The diversity of discourse on the concepts of reli- 
gion and the role of shrines was suppressed with the shift to the regime mobi- 
lizing the country for the war unfolding in Asia, but Japan in the prewar period 
was clearly a society in which the sphere permitting religious freedom could be 
variably expanded or contracted in accordance with the circumstances. 

Debates that went beyond issues of shrine ritual and appeared to ques- 
tion the authority of the emperor system that formed its background—even 
in periods when religious freedom was tolerated—were suppressed, as in the 
cases of the Uchimura Kanzo affair of 1890 or the controversy over the writings 
of Kume Kunitake in 1892, which were critical of Shinto.?^ Neither Uchimura 
nor Kume intended to reject the emperor system as such, but since they 
expressed objections against its authority over their own speech and conduct, 
their acts were inevitably condemned and became objects of public denuncia- 
tion. Moreover, the denunciation was not executed directly by organs of the 
government; it was initiated in the name of society as a whole by conserva- 
tive scholars or right-wing political organizations. That the response was not a 
matter of law or government decree, but a self-censorship movement arising 
from within society demonstrates how deeply respect for the emperor system 
had become rooted by that time. In that sense, the authority of the emperor 
system was maintained not as a result of coercion through the power of the 
state, but can be thought to have been sustained by its extra-legal existen- 
tial foundation that in the eyes of the people could never become an object 
of criticism. Kato Genchi, for instance, who insisted on the religious nature of 
Shrine Shinto, did not point out the danger of the infringement of freedom 
of faith inherent in such a conception. Instead, while elevating Shrine Shinto to 
the status of a state religion, he tried to wedge religious freedom into a sphere 
where it would not come into conflict with Shrine Shinto: 


Founded on the belief in the rule of our divine emperor, state-oriented 
Shinto, the national religion of Japan, exists in the mind of the Japanese 


people since time immemorial, long before Article 28 of the Constitution 


94 Ozawa 1961; Kano and Imai 1991. 
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was drafted. Ranking even higher than the Constitution, it has formed 
the essence of the Constitution. According to my understanding, the 
spirit of Article 28 involves giving permission for missionary religions 
from abroad, such as Buddhism or Christianity, as long as they accept 
statist Shinto (kokkateki Shinto) as Japan's national religion and do not 
create contradictions with it.95 


Such interpretations of Shrine Shinto as the state religion were held not 
only by Shinto scholars like Kato, but also, as earlier cited, by liberals such as 
Minobe Tatsukichi. Whether they belonged to the conservative or the liberal 
camp, they all took the position that shrines related to the emperor system 
should not be included in the scope of religious freedom, which might invite 
competition with other religions. As explained earlier in this chapter, even free 
interpretations of Shrine Shinto spontaneously avoided asking critical ques- 
tions at a point that might put them into conflict with the emperor system. 
Scholars who opted for a concept of religion different from that of Kato even- 
tually arrived at similar conclusions. Anesaki, for instance, writing about his 
own mystical experiences, argued, that “the ‘self’ is the center of everything; 
it is the focal point reflecting the macrocosm,” but still, “one of the centers 
that unites microcosm and macrocosm in vivid and harmonious communi- 
cation [...] is that basis of all activities that we call the ‘state.’ The center of 
every individual microcosm exists in harmony with the macrocosmic center 
of the state, or the people.” In short, Anesaki sought in the state a superego 
that was a fusion of individual consciousnesses.?" It is often pointed out that 
Yanagita Kunio embraced reverence for the imperial household, and in a simi- 
lar way, Uno and Furuno, who were interested in the practice-oriented concept 
of religion, voiced sympathy for the idea of the "Great East Asian Co-Prosperity 
Sphere" and became involved in research on the everyday lives of native peo- 
ples in the new Japanese colonies, Uno wrote:98 


Today the private and public lives of the Japanese people must be guided, 
as far as the kokutai is concerned and emphasizing the Japanese national 
spirit, on the basis of our ancestors’ deep faith in the founders of the 
imperial family and their profound gratitude to the kami of heaven and 
earth. That guidance must spread in every direction, simultaneously 


95 Kato Genchi 1929-1931, pp. 300-301. 
96  Anesaki19o4c, p. 29. 

97  Seechapter 4 above. 

98 Hayashi Makoto 2006b. 
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ranging from the everyday life of the individual up to the government 
work of public officials. Then for the first time we will not merely per- 
form simple festivals and ceremonies, but perfect service to the gods and 
buddhas as part of our daily lives.99 


By the end of the 1930s, the majority of religious studies scholars engaged in 
the study of religious anthropology and ethnology were attracted as a very 
ordinary physical response to the emperor system; the religious passion to 
serve the kokutai derived from the very basis of people's everyday lives. No 
matter what concept of religion they opted for—and no matter how different 
the manifestations of their religion were amid several waves of exaltation of 
nationalism—through either internal mystical experience or in the corporeal 
dimension, they all found themselves in collusion in support of the emperor 
system which they regarded as the essence of ancient Japanese cultural tradi- 
tions. They imagined the emperor system in the form of the trans-religious, 
trans-historical unbroken lineage of the kokutai, which constituted an unfath- 
omable external sphere that defied definition. Matsuura Hisaki has aptly 
explained the kokutai in the following way: 


In contrast to the pompous ostentation of the kokutai as a hypersensitive 
signifiant, the signifié indicated by it is extremely feeble, almost empty. It 
seems as if the kokutai did not possess a concrete, explicit meaning but 
was just a stimulus or pretext to activate all kinds of discourse around it. 
The noise produced by all this discourse seems to have served no other 
real function than to charge up the kokutai symbol. [...] The question 
of “what is the kokuta?" was suppressed as an impossible and forbidden 
theme of discussion to be “problematized”: the kokutai was asserted as 
an ahistorical something that would not be changed because of the fear 
that the surrounding kokutai might be changed under historical situa- 
tions and their contingencies. It was probably the emperor system that 
suppressed that question as a taboo. Or it could have been the kokutai 
itself that did so.!0° 


As Yasumaru Yoshio had explained, the modern emperor system was an 
attempt to retrieve the existential foundations of Japan. It originated in resis- 
tance to the subsumption of Japan into the Western world after the country 
was opened to trade in the late days of the Tokugawa regime, as a movement 


99 Uno Enkü 1938, p. 96. 
100 Matsuura 2000, pp. 316-17. 
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seeking some historical authority to replace that of the shogun under the old 
feudalistic system.!?! That authority, in order for it to be the ultimate authen- 
tication of the Japanese nation-state, could not be merely a cultural element 
articulated within accidental historical circumstances—instead, like the 
Christian God in the eyes of its believers, it had to be imagined as a shining 
“undecidable” that transcended historical change. In Japanese society, which 
lacked the idea of a transcendental origin as in Christianity with its belief in 
one absolute God, a transcendental entity in the form of an unbroken line of 
living deities, though different from the Christian conception of God, seemed 
suitable as the founding principle for the nation state. Moreover, as pointed 
out by Kang Sang-jung, the emperor had simultaneously to be both a consti- 
tutional monarch based on the Western concept that persistently emphasized 
universal validity and a sacred priest-king embodying the particularities of 
Japanese culture. He therefore transcended the opposition of “Japan” and the 
“West,” or rather, he was perceived as the invisible foundation from which the 
"secular/religious" dichotomy arose. As such the emperor was seen as identical 
with that empty signifier kokutai; he existed as an extra-liminal entity and was 
therefore beyond the scope of logical critique by people of the nation. This 
indeed was the secret of the extra-legality of the emperor system. And given 
recent debates concerning the imperial household even in the postwar period, 
it cannot be said that Japanese society has really come to grips with this truth. 

Of course, this kind of *undecidable" was not necessarily something people 
were clearly aware of in their everyday lives. As Yasumaru wrote, in looking 
back on his own experience, “The ordinary person did not reject the nation- 
state and the emperor system, but from his or her side certainly did not have 
high expectations of the nation-state and the emperor system."?? However, 
in the case when some kind of “crisis or extraordinary situation"!0? arose for 
the society, the importance of the two would surge to the surface as the all- 
knowing presence that could absorb people's feelings of uncertainty. Indeed, 
precisely because such awareness was not part of everyday life, but loomed up 
on the exterior of ordinary consciousness, they could function as ideational 
projections that could be variably articulated in people's lives in accordance 
with circumstances. 

Only Protestants and Marxists, whose ideology was embedded in Western 
thought, possessed the means of objectifying the emperor system and resisting 


101 According to Yasumaru, these are the reasons why the emperor system was regarded as 
Japan's existential foundation in modern Japan. Yasumaru 1992, chapter 7. 
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it. Both of these groups had systems of ideas with specific worldviews that 
demanded the utmost commitment and which therefore could provide a basis 
for their adherents to confront the emperor system. Yet in the end, the mono- 
theistic transcendence as taught by Protestantism did not take root among 
critical Japanese intellectuals and did not result in the rejection of the emperor 
system as such. Further, even if they differed from the official Japanese main- 
stream, most Christian believers did not think that their convictions were 
incompatible with the emperor system.!°4 The rise of Protestant liberal theol- 
ogy that had assimilated scientific rationality came later. In it, on one hand 
stood supporters of the emperor-system nationalism like Ebina Danjo (1856— 
1937), and on the other Christian socialists like Murai Tomoyoshi, but neither 
side was concerned about otherworldly Christian discourse, but about active 
intervention in secular society. With the soil having been prepared by that 
kind of secularized Christianity, Marxism began to make substantive inroads 
into the intellectual world of Japan in the 1920s. Marxism criticized religion 
as false consciousness. It carried on in a secularized form the principles of 
transcendental critique that characterized Christianity, but as such intellec- 
tuals accepted it in a form appropriate to the climate of Japanese society. In 
the 1930s, when the contradictions of capitalism were definitively exposed, 
Marxism articulated a clear stance of confrontation with the emperor system 
on the basis of the guidance of the Comintern and the clear Western authority 
it asserted. 

People who believe in the doctrines of only one specific religious group have 
always been few in Japan. Therefore, questions of religious freedom arising 
from the “religion versus shrine" opposition never became a matter of seri- 
ous concern to society as a whole.! In contrast, when the issue of economic 
exploitation of the people through the power of the state represented by the 
emperor was raised as a major issue—for instance in the “1932 Thesis,” a state- 
ment issued by the Japan Communist Party that year—that secular problem 
pertaining to the common people aroused interest among large numbers of 
intellectuals, regardless of whether they were believers of a particular religion 
or non-believers. Marxism in Japan began as a literary and anti-religious move- 
ment offering an analysis of the capitalist economy and an ideological struggle. 
It was only when Marxists were confronted with massive conversion (tenko) to 
the emperor ideology in 1933, that those who held their ground against conver- 
sion also had to address the historical origins of the kokutai ideology, to “expose 
the origins of the class-exploitative character of the emperor regime which 
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must be called the source of the kokutai concept."96 This was the first schol- 
arly discourse in which modern Japanese intellectuals repudiated the exis- 
tence of the emperor system directly. However, the rules of critique adopted 
by the Marxists read the emperor system as a secular phenomenon only. And 
while they unmasked the limitations of the allegedly unbroken existence of 
the imperial dynasty and maintained that the origins of the Japanese people 
reached back to much earlier times, they based their idea of national identity 
on the same logic of historical essentialism as did the emperor system. In the 
course of their Marxist version of waging a dispute against historical essential- 
ism, the original intent of the critics not withstanding, they ironically came 
to support and emphasize the worth of the historical lineage described in the 
emperor system's most ancient written records. Unfortunately, it was revealed 
via such documentary research that the historical grounds for the Marxists' 
arguments were much more recent than the emperor system.!?? Naoki Sakai 
observed the pitfall in their approach to historical ideas: 


Without inquiring how history was established, they made declarations 
that were purely about the lineage of the emperor system. This narrative 
turn to the examination of whether the recorded object was accurate, 
or was an imitation, at times assumed the substantiality of something 
called the emperor system; but insofar as it made that assumption, it 
became something which actually generated the emperor system.108 


In the end, Marxism was not able to pinpoint the extra-legal status of the 
emperor system within the realm of the secular. The emperor system could 
not be grasped through the circuits of secularity alone because, as Shimazono 
Susumu pointed out, it combined the circuits of religion as well.!?? In spite of 
its alleged secularity, as in the case of the national morality doctrine the system 
transcended the "secular/religious" dichotomy in a way that has not yet been 
acknowledged within the discourse of historiography. Despite this, academic 
disciplines such as historiography or religious studies turned into established 
discourses that supported only one side of such dichotomies as "the secular ver- 
sus religion" or “morality versus religion,’ and if maintaining those categories— 
which as mentioned were articulated in the emperor system as invisible 


106 Watanabe Yoshimichi 1974, p. 131. 

107 Seechapter 9 below; Isomae 2010. 

108 Sakai Naoki 1996, pp. 128-29. 

109 These problematics within Marxist historiography had already been identified from the 
Marxists’ own side. See Inumaru 1987, pp. 272-80; Yasumaru 2004, pp. 105-106. 
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entities beyond segmentation—it became extremely difficult for those disci- 
plines to problematize the emperor system that subsumed such discourses. 

In this perspective, some scholars of religious studies and historiography 
show a transcendentalist yearning to identify an undecidable "radical free- 
dom" with the area of religion—for example, a “space unconstrained by law, 
not permitting the intervention of police power, not allowing the imposition of 
taxation"!!0—as a means to break away from conventional criticisms of secular 
authority or the historical constraints of secularism. However, the yearning for 
such a world beyond the everyday permeated with mystical experience is a 
hotbed for encouraging the emperor system and substitutes for it. Of course, 
the undecidable and margins are not manifested in their naked form in the 
actual world, but ultimately are confined to being metaphors for reconsidering 
reality from the this-worldly side. Jacques Derrida has explained this concep- 
tually absent or indefinable, yet influential, quality of extra-legal sovereignty 
as follows: 


Sovereignty is the impossible, therefore it is not, it is... “this loss" The 
writing of sovereignty places discourse in relation to absolute non- 
discourse.... it is not the loss of meaning, but...the "relation to this 
loss of meaning." It opens the question of meaning. It does not describe 
unknowledge, for this is impossible, but only the effect of unknowledge. 
"In sum, it would be impossible to speak of unknowledge, while we can 
speak of its effects.” 


Asin the words of Asad cited at the opening of this chapter, people of the non- 
Western world today have been captured into the space of Western modern- 
ization. They have no choice but to deal with the *margins" (their own space) 
from within that modern, Westernized space. Even in the so-called space of 
"radical freedom" there remains a historical (or articulated) discourse where 
human beings only feel or think of freedom within the limitations of their 
historical context. Such being the case, the strategy we should adopt towards 
the extra-legality of the emperor system should involve not only just repeat- 
ing criticism based on the ideas of historical essentialism and state-religion 
separation. Rather we should ask how phenomena like the emperor system, 
which seem to loom up outside of history, manifested themselves in actual- 
ity within history through the dichotomized channels of the secular and the 
religious, or through Shinto and religion, or even too in a manner transcending 
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them. We should treat the process of this manifestation objectively on the 
basis of a non-historicist theory of origins. We must not be content with the 
two scholarly discourses of history or religious studies as currently defined, but 
rather intertwine both discourses to create new forms of expression in order to 
achieve a containment of the extra-legal nature of the emperor system within 
society. In order to manage with intellectual objectivity the emperor system 
that has been projected as outside of history, one must shatter these autistic 
conventional discourses of religious studies and history that have presumed 
the one-sidedness of the categories of religion and history as universal concep- 
tions—although these are nothing more than channels of articulation. Above 
all, we should not forget that the extra-legal status of the emperor system has 
been not a trans-historical fact, but a historical product that resulted from the 
experience of modernizing Japan's confrontation with the Western world. It is 
precisely because it occurred within the framework of Westernization that it 
is no more than a historical product masked in the guise of the extra-liminal. 


CHAPTER 9 


The Interior as the Battleground of Discourse 


The psychological inside of a human being—interiority—is typically paired 
with terms about society that describe outer public space as it is distinguished 
from the human private sphere.! Karatani describes how interiority—which 
we view as being so self-evident today—was possible in Japan for the first time 
only because of the creation of the new vernacular language that had been 
forged from the spoken and written language (genbun itchi)—the institutional 
product of modernization and Westernization. He gives as an example the 
writer Kunikida Doppo (1871-1923): 


We will notice that [Kunikida Doppo] appears no longer to have been 
distanced from writing...his familiarity with it means that he has 
acquired the capacity to express what was going on within his own mind. 
Language was no longer something either spoken or written; it went deep 
down within his inner being. Indeed, it was then that "interiority" became 
something independent, something direct and immediate. At the same 
time, however, all memory of the origin of interiority was erased.? 


But even with this clever detection of the way interiority was delineated, the 
situation is not changed. It did not change the vigorous, lively actuality of inte- 
riority, or the often bewildering, uncontrollable situation that prevailed there. 
Pointing out the historicity of a recognized object does not mean that the 
critics who do the pointing are freed from the spell of historical constraints. 
Rather they themselves are deeply implicated in that historicity; knowledge 
only brings a self-awareness of the difficulty of any escape from that nebulous 
condition. 


1 See Preface, p. xix, Introduction, p. 23. Karatani 1998, p. 277; Karatani 1994, part 3; see also 
Karatani 1993, chapter 2. However, the term “exteriority,’ rather than referring to any opposite 
of the interiority, can also mean the invisible heterotopos (heterogeneous, ambiguous margin 
or space) that dislocates the two binary physical categories of inside and outside. 

2 Karatani 1980, p. 86; for another English version, see also Karatani 1993, p. 67. 
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Incomprehensible Interiority 


When we come into close relationships with others we experience how greatly 
"interiority" is shaped by the ups and downs of our own individual emotions, 
the sense of isolation we feel that is difficult for others to understand, and the 
deep imprint of history upon us. It brings home to us the difficulty of getting 
things to go as we would like them to go and of grasping the mysteriousness 
and elusiveness within ourselves. What is going on inside us is so familiar and 
yet at the same time so irrefutably alien that indeed facile homogenizations 
like "interiority" hardly suit it. Since we do not really understand what is hap- 
pening inside ourselves, we create interpretations in the attempt to clarify 
things and give meaning to what we do. That is a measure of the specificity as 
well as the profundity of interiority. 

In the historical space of modern Japan, this difficult-to-manage interiority 
was usurped by a variety of discourses—those of religions like Christianity, 
Jodo Shinsht Buddhism, and Shinto, as well as those of the emperor system, 
nationalism, history, literature, and so on. Through the usurpations and co- 
minglings of these discourses, interiority was repeatedly overwritten. Or rather, 
perhaps it ought to be said that interiority was a site of discourse that thirsted 
for such overwriting. In this chapter I would like to present a bird's-eye view of 
the ways the discourse of Marxism, which swept through the Japanese intel- 
lectual world in the 1930s, sought to sway people and the interior of the self 
through its emergence in discourse on the history of Japanese religion. 


Interiority and Religion 

In Japan the overt surfacing of what is called interiority was occasioned by the 
transplantation to its shores of Christianity, especially Protestantism. Because 
of its principle of asceticism in the secular world, Protestantism linked tran- 
scendental norms to people's lives in a this-worldly society. Within the individ- 
ual, it created an interior realm separated from the secular social communities 
people belong to, such the family, local community, and workplace, etc.? 
Of course Christianity, in particular with its devotion to an absolute, anthro- 
pomorphic God, did not put down broad-reaching roots in Japanese society. 
Still, just as religious studies despite its small size did exert a major influence 
on elaboration of the concept of religion in Japan, so the transcendental char- 
acter of Christianity played a significant role in creating an interior realm in 
individuals that was separated from historic communality. 


3 See “Confession as a System,” in Karatani 1993. 
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One of the epochal phenomena that resulted from promulgation of the 
Meiji Constitution was the establishment, while retaining a certain fluidity, 
of a dichotomy in the social system between “religion,” which was the inner 
realm of the individual premised upon freedom of religion, and “morality,” 
which was a matter of the public sphere. So-called history became “national 
history,” designated as the bearer of public memory in the name of the native 
nation or state, and was separated from earlier modes of thought such as 
Kokugaku (National Learning) and Shinto, wherein religion and history had 
coexisted. Among the leading texts that emerged in parallel with such develop- 
ments were Taguchi Ukichi’s Nihon kaika shoshi (A Short History of Japanese 
Civilization; 1877), which presented the “national history,” and Anesaki 
Masaharu's Shükyogaku gairon (Outline of Religious Studies; 1900), which was 
premised upon the notion of religion as belonging to the private sphere; both 
offered specific frameworks of discourse.^ The gap in the time of publication 
between these two works shows the belated establishment of the sphere of 
interiority in modern Japan. 

In the Christianity of Meiji-period Japan Catholicism could not gain sway, 
presumably because it did not situate the normative site of otherworldly ascet- 
icism in the everyday life of the citizenry but in monasteries that were out- 
side of the secular community. It was not accidental that the liberal theology 
that became the wellspring for the religious studies of Anesaki Masaharu and 
others was the offspring of the union of Protestantism and Enlightenment 
ideology. Anesaki and others took a concept of religion not severed from the 
notion of the real existence of the divine and, by presuming it to be located 
in the mysterious realm within the human heart known as the "psychologi- 
cal,” they assigned it a clear place in civil society? This psychological realm, 
however, was not reduced to simple self-consciousness, but was treated as a 
site connected far beyond the self to the infinite. Yet at the same time, through 
the interposition of liberal theology and religious studies, the consciousness of 
sin that had originally been part of Christianity fell away and the tension that 
had characterized the relationship between the infinite and consciousness was 
self eroded, opening up the possibility of the all-too-easy embrace of one by 
the other. 

That internal realm, however, was not to be left free and apart from the 
public realm that was under the jurisdiction of the state. In the confrontation 
of education and religion in the early 1880s, the otherworldly aspirations of 
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Protestantism clashed with the this-worldly strategy of the emperor system. 
Christianity in Japan then had to eliminate from itself that critical power it had 
possessed to relativize secular society; Japanese Buddhism and other religions 
would follow in the same path, and the realms of other-worldliness involving 
interiority in general were placed under the control of the secular authority 
of the emperor system. That process was made all the easier because of the 
absence of the consciousness of sin in the various religions, and weakened 
the tension between religion and the self or secular society. In a 19m article 
entitled "Tozai no shükyo kaikaku" (Religious Reform in East and West) scholar 
of Western history Hara Katsuro (1871-1924) presented the theory that Shinran, 
Nichiren, and other religious leaders from the Kamakura period matched in 
importance the founding fathers of Protestantism including Luther and others. 
The idea gained wide support,’ and it is of interest that the points of common- 
ality between Japan and Europe cited in the study were the focus on doctrine 
and nationalistic and secular character. By the 1890s, the institutionalization 
of pseudo-religion, cloaked in the nativism of State Shinto, had made substan- 
tial progress in assimilating interiority into the purview of the authority of 
the state. 

The interior realm introduced by Christianity had now been twice over 
unavoidably subject to change. The first change concerned the anthropomor- 
phic absolute god and the second the quality of transcendence. As a result the 
inward realm of each individual became established as a space called interior- 
ity, but was cut off from actual society. Debates unfolded over how to capture 
that interiority, and interiority became the site of struggle crisscrossed by vari- 
ous discourses. Interiority was itself a discourse and the interiorities created 
by such discourses were diverse. The primary discourse, as describe above, was 
the grasp of the interior by state authority, in other words the transformation 
of people into citizens of the state. 

By the late 1890s to 1900s, the emperor system state had given up its pro- 
gram of superficial respect for freedom of religion in the private sphere while 
advancing indoctrination of the people through morality in the public sphere. 
It now shifted to a strategy seeking indoctrination of people from within 
through the sphere of religion. The discourse that supported this plan was the 
vision of union of the state and individual via religion originating with the 
progenitor of religious studies, Anesaki Masaharu.? It was from around this 
time that religious studies as an ambiguous discourse, which both criticized 
State Shinto on one hand and bound together the state and the individual on 
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the other, evolved within the departments established one after another at 
the imperial universities. In those institutions the collusive relationship 
formed between nationalism and religion through interiority, yet cloaked in 
the modern guise of freedom of religion, became established as an attempt to 
re-interpret interiority. 

Yet insofar as interiority is itself a discourse, and its essence lacks a clear 
foundation or source, no matter what kinds of discourses are associated with 
it, interiority can never be fully explained. This is precisely why we experi- 
ence the unceasing impulse to somehow explain interiority through discourse. 
Interiority is thus transformed into the site of struggles between differentia- 
tion and identification. Interiority becomes a site of thirst for identification by 
being exposed to the anxiety of differentiation. The instability of alternating 
between identification and differentiation is our inescapable destiny. Jacques 
Derrida describes this instability seen in interiority as follows: 


The desire for the intact kernel is desire itself, which is to say that it is irre- 
ducible. There is a prehistoric, preoriginary relation to the intact kernel, 
and it is only beginning with this relation that any desire whatsoever can 
constitute itself. Thus, the desire or the phantasm of the intact kernel is 
irreducible... But one can only forget that there has never been an intact 
kernel. This phantasm, this desire for the intact kernel sets in motion 
every kind of desire, every kind of tongue, appeal, address . . . just as with- 
out the desire for the intact kernel which doesn't exist, the desire for the 
untouchable, for virginity (the taboo on virginity has an essential relation 
to all this)—just as without this desire for virginity no desire whatever 
would be set moving...” 


In the late 1890s—1g00s, interiority, in addition to being exploited for the prop- 
agation of nation-state ideology as noted earlier, was embraced anew as the 
wellspring of powerful instincts (honno) and emotions (jodo) as described 
in the proliferation of Naturalist fiction by Tayama Katai (1872-1930) and 
others.!° In contrast to religion, which understood interiority as the site of 
wisdom and intellect, Naturalist fiction saw it in physical, bodily terms. The 
way these novelists became consumed by and then were tripped up by their 
own obsession with desires and emotions—as if foretelling the way once- 
passionate Marxists would suddenly repudiate their convictions (the so-called 
tenko) in the 1930s—came to exemplify the common pattern among modern 
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Japanese intellectuals. It was this fourth decade of the Meiji era that was often 
referred to as the era of spiritual anguish (hanmon no jidai) marked by a spate 
of suicides among young people. While their urge toward nationalism height- 
ened, young people began to feel intimidated at the incomprehensibility of 
their own inner selves. In contrast to the way the state sought to capture interi- 
ority through the enlightenment-oriented discourse on religion, novelists tried 
to grasp it as a site of emotive expression. However, as a former poet in the 
school of classic lyricism, Yanagita Kunio detected in the physical bodies of the 
characters described by these modern novelists the scent of Western-derived 
individualism, driving his own aspirations eventually to the very different 
world of the imagination that he had discovered in the daily life of the farmers, 
as described in his Tono monogatari (The Legends of Tono) published in 1910.” 

At about the same time, Takayama Chogyu and others introduced the ideas 
of Nietzsche to Japan in rather digested form. In the sense that these concepts 
were focused on human nature as instinct, they belonged to much the same 
trend as the writing of the Naturalist school in trying to present the expla- 
nation of interiority through the workings of human instinct. People were 
beginning to realize, in any case, that Enlightenment reason was of little help 
in comprehending interiority. Even for the individual, although interiority was 
right there within, it was not a space that was clearly defined. Interiority began 
to appear as a dark and ambiguous realm, on one hand linked to the state but 
on the other to the physical body beyond the control of individual conscious- 
ness. However, here too, the lack of the sense of sin indicated a strong possibil- 
ity of erasing the distance/tension between interiority and any discourse that 
might try to explain that interiority and unify the two. 


Equilibrium Lost 

In the 1920s it seemed the opacity of the unseen inner realm increased all the 
more. Freudian psychology, which began to be introduced to Japan about that 
time, and the work of Nakamura Kokyo (1881-1952) in abnormal psychology 
were all the rage. This was also the era when the novels of Edogawa Ranpo 
(1894-1965), whose ideas were derived from the psychology of the uncon- 
scious, gained popularity.!° For example, in the later part of this period, in the 
short story “Blind Beast,” the abuse of the body of an abducted woman and her 
grotesque murder afterward in a pitch-dark room is narrated with seductive 
ghastliness. 
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It appears that the entire room set to wriggling... A thicket of arms, clus- 
ters of wrists and ankles, a forest of thighs, all of them began to sway like 
treetops buffeted in the wind. Lined up on the floor were perfectly round 
lumps of meat that began to move in waves. The nostrils of gigantic noses 
twitched convulsively as they smelled; gigantic mouths with projecting 
teeth issued groaning voices.... A man touched Ranko’s foot. The warm 
palm of his hand tightly grasped her ankle.... On the wall a swarm of 
innumerable breasts flushed red-like faces and swelled up like toy bal- 
loons, and from a thousand nipples warm milk poured in a foaming tor- 
rent onto the tumbling pair.” 


In Ranpo's novels, people are driven by their psychological drives to sexual 
acts and murder without reason. Overwhelmed by the power of their physical 
unconscious, they lose sight of the transparency of their own interiority, and 
as if having lost any connection with the spirit of the infinite, their conscious- 
ness is pulled down into the darkness of corporeal pleasure, or goes mad from 
being shut up within the self. Along with the rise of democratic forces arising 
with the opening of the Taisho era (1912-1926), society was in the throes of 
urbanization, and the people—now referred to as the masses (taishu)—were 
participating as consumers in the new capitalist society. The gaps between the 
cities and rural villages widened and voices were raised pointing to the contra- 
dictions of that unprecedented economy. 

As if in concert with this society split between affluent urban and poor 
rural life, the realm of culture seemed bifurcated as well. The Taisho era was 
the time when the government incorporated the mythology of the Kojiki 
and Nihonshoki into school textbooks as historical fact and made worship at 
shrines mandatory, embedding justifications for the emperor system into the 
popular consciousness from nonrational directions. Yet it was also the time 
when the scholar of East Asian history Tsuda Sokichi (1873-1961) developed his 
critique of the Kojiki and Nihonshoki, which ought to have delivered the fatal 
blow to the doctrines of racial superiority espoused by scholars of archaeol- 
ogy and historiography based on the previously accepted historical veracity of 
the ancient texts. In such works as Jindaishi no kenkyu (Studies of the History 
of the Gods) and Kojiki oyobi Nihonshoki no kenkyu (Study of the Kojiki and 
Nihonshoki), Tsuda reappropriated them as psychological fictions.!5 For him, 
however, the psychological dimension did not have a channel that opened out- 
side the consciousness to the physical body or to the spiritual such as God or 
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the gods, but was instead confined only to the individual's self-evident powers 
of reason. 

The fact that there was the kind of attempt at rational interpretation of the 
emperor system mythology undertaken by Tsuda going on at the same time as 
the other, irrational interpretation pushed forward by the government meant 
that the discourse on interiority during the Taisho era was dangerously split and 
kept moving forward without any sign of resolution. The situation could not be 
explained simply as the result of the crude forces of the state authority oblivi- 
ous to Enlightened reason; rather, it has to be seen as a polarizing movement 
within the discourse of interiority itself that could not be held back. Rational 
thought was making progress, but the completely opposite impulses of instinct 
and emotion were mushrooming. Indeed, it was a time when strange forms 
of deviance were seen alongside rationality, demonstrating the very phenom- 
enon advanced by the then-fashionable Freudian psychology. The heterogene- 
ity of interiority that had been dormant in the early stages of the Meiji era now 
split into two polar extremes: one was an extremely rational individualism, 
and the other was the pathologically enlarged unconscious. The discourses of 
Tsuda and Ranpo can be said to represent these two extremes. 

In that way the conflict intensified between the rational self-consciousness 
and what could not be contained within it. The motif was the disconnect 
between the whole and parts, seen sandwiched between the Bergsonian- 
Diltheyan philosophy known as Lebensphilosophie on one side and neo-Kantian 
philosophy on the other.!¢ Into this perilous situation emerged two scholars 
from the seminar on Japanese history at Tokyo Imperial University: Hani Goro 
(1901-1983), who introduced to Japan the work of the Italian philosopher 
Benedetto Croce entitled Teoria e storia della storiografia (1917) and Hiraizumi 
Kiyoshi (1895-1984), another Croce admirer." Just as the neo-Kantian declara- 
tion that the parts cannot comprehend the whole was about to quite naturally 
collapse, such new discourses attempting to present a new notion of the whole 
moved in to fill and support the interiority pervaded by the vague anxieties of 
the Taisho era. Intense passions were focused on the emperor system in one 
direction and toward Marxism in the other. Later, Hiraizumi went over to the 
side supporting the emperor system and Hani became a follower of Marxism. 

These were the circumstances in which the writer Akutagawa Ryünosuke, 
describing the “nebulous anxiety" (bon'yari shita fuan) he felt, killed himself 
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in 1927.18 His death was like a sign that the rationalist framework of the Taisho 
liberalist self could no longer stand up under the strains of those opposing 
forces. In a competition held by the popular opinion journal Kaizo (Reform), 
the essay that won first prize, besting even the piece by the brilliant founder of 
literary criticism Kobayashi Hideo (1902-1983), was by the Marxist Miyamoto 
Kenji (1908-2007), who viewed Akutagawa's death in the context of the litera- 
ture of the defeated.!? 


Marxist Historiography and Religion 


Hand in hand with the ideology of Christian socialism, Marxism had appeared 
in the intellectual society of Japan in the mid-Meiji era, at a time when class 
conflict was intensifying. Under the liberal theology that gave rise to religious 
studies, some schools of Christianity joined forces with evolutionary theory 
and made social criticism possible in a this-worldly context. 


Russia and the Rise of Marxism 
However, by the late 1900s the close relationship between Marxism and 
Christian socialism broke apart over the question whether to see the primary 
conditioning factors along Marxist lines, i.e., in terms of the base structure of 
the economy or, whether to emphasize neighborly love or belief in God accord- 
ing to Christian socialism, which to Marxists was a product only of the super- 
ficial ideology of social structure. Subsequently, Japanese Marxism separated 
from anarchism as well, and proponents of Russian Marxism,?? represented by 
Bolshevism—that is, the Communist Party’s so-called advance guard— seized 
the opportunity to provide guidance and turned toward a strategy of foment- 
ing a socialist revolution.?! Russian Marxism had come into being after break- 
ing away from Christian socialist culture. Despite its vehement anti-religion 
rhetoric, it actually drew on Protestant traditions in extolling the absoluteness 
of interiority and absolute fidelity to the Communist Party, as well as drawing 


18 Akutagawa 1927, p. 3. 
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on general Christian (or Communist Party) millenarian elements. Anesaki 
described the Communists as follows: 


Observing the psychological state of followers of Communism, they look 
just like believers in a kind of religion. The Communist society they ideal- 
ize is for them a kind of heaven. Their way of reaching this heaven in one 
stride is the direct path of class warfare, and they do not seem to mind 
staking their lives for the sake of that goal. In their passion to put their 
bodies on the line for the cause, they possess a mental state similar to the 
martyrs of the old days who sacrificed themselves for their faith.?? 


Anesaki saw their impulse to self-sacrifice as a kind of religious enthusiasm, 
and in that his observation was certainly not mistaken. Marxism's theory of 
economic determinism, according to which the economic substructure deter- 
mines the formation of human consciousness, demolished the distorted self- 
consciousness advanced by Taisho liberalist thought. The Marxist doctrine 
of the base structure of the economy suggested an entirety of being that was 
incomprehensible to the kind of reasoning derived from such stunted self- 
consciousness. Yet such a base structure also seemed as a whole to be some- 
thing outside that gave meaning to individual interiority; it could function 
like a Christian-like god that, with a single stroke, denied the significance of 
the stunted self-consciousness. Two pitfalls lurked in that possibility. One 
was the danger that Marxist discourse, which had come onto the stage as an 
absolute externality, might be turned into a substantialized object in which 
Marxists believed blindly. The other concerned the interiority that had been 
established in the Meiji era, with its two channels open to reason on the one 
hand and to the physical body on the other: Marxism presented the danger 
of cutting off the channel to the body. It was no accident that the ascent of 
Russian Marxism in this era came about by completely burying anarchism. 
In the anarchist Osugi Sakae (1885-1923), for example—who celebrated the 
idea of life in a manner shown in his unrestrained personal career—the focus 
on the body easily led to a tendency toward the Epicureanism of consumer 
society, accompanied by a disorientation of identity.?* 

Such were the stern absolutist features of Russian Marxism that dangled 
the possibility of salvation before intellectuals writhing in the agonies of splin- 
tered interiority. Backed up by the natural dialectic emphasized by Engels and 
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Lenin, Marxism was welcomed as the truth that promised to recover a quality 
of wholism and that boasted the same objectivity as the natural sciences. It 
was welcomed as providing the breakthrough to the epistemological limita- 
tions imposed by neo-Kantian thought. Now avant-garde intellectuals were 
looked upon as rationalists who had mastered Marxist theory in contrast to 
the proletariat, which was considered the body that should obey them. Marxist 
theory was expected to convert human interiority, buried in its false conscious- 
ness, by means of this absolute truth brought in from the outside. These intel- 
lectuals had a strong desire for some form of unification with mass society, 
which was driven by their consciousness of a nation that had arisen with the 
spread of mass society. This was something that had never been seen in the 
older generation of Natsume Soseki and Mori Ogai. 

In the mid-1920s Fukumoto Kazuo (1894-1983) held sway with his theory of 
"Separation and Reunification,’ advocating that the relationship of intellectu- 
als to the proletariat must begin with their separation, and then, after master- 
ing the theory, reunification with the masses. We can interpret this idea as his 
attempt to relate the consciousness of intellectuals with the body of people, 
based on the purification of the absolute truth of theory. At this time there was 
no room in such absolutized thought for critical examination towards interior- 
ity; absolutized thought appeared instead as an external force lacking distance 
or proper elaboration. Many intellectuals projected such an idea of external 
force onto the Comintern (the Communist International or Third International 
organized by the Soviet Union between 1919 and 1943). Their belief in its infal- 
libility was understandable. 

As one of the kinds of new thought transplanted to Japan from the West, 
Russian Marxism flourished following the Enlightenment thought of England 
and France, American Protestantism, German Romanticism, and so on. 
Just as the word religion was used polysemically on the basis of a variety of 
discourses—as in Catholicism, Russian Orthodoxy, liberal theology, or even 
religious studies—it might have been expected that Marxism, like other sys- 
tems of thought transplanted from the West, would reveal the heterogeneity 
burgeoning within the West. However, in reality the heterogeneity contained 
in such thought was streamlined into a single evolutionary hierarchy within 
a supposedly homogenizing mode of Western thought. Thus it was at best 
reduced to a dichotomy, placing the West as the admired outside and Japan as 
the stagnant inside to be overcome by the West. 

In that era, Russian Marxism—taking over the place of absolute tran- 
scendence occupied by quasi-Protestantism after the latter capitulated to 
the emperor system— seemed to have won over the interiority of Japanese 
intellectuals. The viewpoints of transcendental criticism, or some kind 
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of transcendental criticism, had become possible in Japan as in the West. 
Of course, that very viewpoint was extremely Protestant in nature. One point 
I would like to call attention to is that, although in Japan today the impres- 
sion is strongest of the linkage between Marxism and historiography, less 
well known is that Russian Marxism initially put down roots in Japan in the 
1920s based on connections with religious criticism and literary movements. 
Russian Marxism in Japan began within a discourse concerning the realm of 
the interior in literature and religion, as opposed to historiographical discourse 
dealing with memory in the public realm. 


Russian Marxism and Literature/Religion 

The connection of Russian Marxism with literature began in the 1920s in the 
form of links with what was known as the proletarian literature movement. 
It began with the purpose of remaking the consciousness of the people, trans- 
forming them from “subjects of the state” into a proletariat. Participants in the 
movement were labor dispute activists infused with the Russian Marxist con- 
sciousness of the proletariat, such as those depicted in Kobayashi Takiji’s novel 
Kanikosen (The Cannery Boat).?? At first the necessity of evoking an intention- 
ality (Edmund Husserl) toward history was not yet evident. Citing the Marxist 
dismissal of “religion as the opium of the people,” they launched a campaign 
against religion. 

We can readily understand how the plan of Russian Marxists to foment 
revolution would be served by gaining access to the interiority of the people 
through literature and religion, undercutting the convictions of religious 
believers, and implanting them with the proletarian consciousness. The attack 
on religion was launched in Sano Manabu’s Marukusu shugi to mushinron 
(Marxism and Atheism), published in 1927, at about the same time as the 
Comintern's 1927 Theses. The rebuttal from religionists and scholars of religion 
was fierce, calling for “the extermination of cults and movements that turn 
their backs on the kokutai.”?” In 1930 the Tokyo University-trained Hattori Shiso 
and Kyoto University-based Miki Kiyoshi, joined by social activist Kawauchi 
Tadahiko and others, published a polemic against religion, first against believ- 
ers within the Marxist camp and subsequently with scholars of religion them- 
selves. (Their essays were collected in the book Marukishizumu to shükyo 
[Marxism and Religion].)?? After that, however, Miki withdrew from the Japan 
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Communist Party. Hattori, who looked to the potential of religion along with 
Marxist thought in changing Japanese society, fell silent under pressure from 
the JCP. 

The Union of Militant Atheists was formed in 1931 under the direction of 
the Comintern.?? As revealed in a work titled Han shükyo toso no hata no moto 
ni (Under the Flag of the Battle against Religion)?? published in the same year, 
at the same time that this attack on religions represented a transformation of 
worldviews, it was also a practical issue of transforming believers into a pro- 
letariat and bringing about socialist revolution. Significantly enough, among 
the religions viewed as the enemy was Jodo Shinshü Buddhism, with its tran- 
scendental character the closest to Protestantism of all Japan's religious tradi- 
tions. Marxists sought to acquire their proletariat from the ranks of the most 
deeply devout believers and do battle with State Shinto using that historic bloc. 
Likewise, through confrontation in particular with the Naturalist fiction that 
affirmed innate instincts, they planned to use proletarian literature to “realign” 
the interiority of the people on the basis of Russian Marxist absolutism. 

For those who were to be thus realigned, such a change was nothing short 
of a flying leap. The advance guard were seen as implementers of a theory of 
absolute truth and, as the proletariat that was the body into which that truth 
should permeate, the people were to obey without complaint, abandoning their 
false consciousness of self-identity and submitting to a new absolute author- 
ity. Naturally, any doubts about the authority of the Comintern or the Japan 
Communist Party were tantamount to heresy. The logic of the party's decision- 
making about who had qualifications to join the party, too, was extremely close 
to the concept of divine favor. It is not difficult to see the Christian logic at 
work here in the form of an absolute outside authority, whether it was called 
the Communist Party or God. However, being premised upon this kind of 
unbalanced dualism and pressing for total conversion, Russian Marxism faced 
the increasing danger that one misstep could lead to destruction in one fell 
swoop. Kobayashi Hideo and Miki Kiyoshi were quick to perceive that danger 
at the time. As Kobayashi pointed out: 


When ideas are infused with an absolutistism that does not permit 
unique interpretation by individual authors, they take on the original 
form of socialized thought addressed to others in society. Writers of the 
newly rising literature could not help but be intoxicated by the novelty 
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of that form. ... Until now writers have never relied to such an extent on 
ideas and theory; nor has it happened that writers so ignored their own 
physical bodies.?! 


Kobayashi in this period established his status as a critic by being an adversary 
of both sides of the conflict between proletarian and Naturalist literature. For 
him, Naturalist fiction caused people to wallow in individual human emotions 
while Marxism buried them in ideological absolutism. Moreover, both kinds 
of fiction seemed to him to stand in the way of encounter with the incompre- 
hensibility and uniqueness of individual interiority. Kobayashi thought that 
the Marxist intellectual submersion in a homogenized ideology, annihilating 
their individual bodies, caused them to evade a proper confrontation with 
Marxist ideology itself and "the uncontrollable monster"?? of interiority. When 
Marxists assumed themselves to be the personification of the consciousness 
they believed should be infused into the masses, they were caught in the delu- 
sion of having jumped the gap that naturally existed between Marxist theory 
and the historical existence or body of Marxists. They became totally assimi- 
lated to the theory strapped on like armor over their bodies. Moreover, just as in 
the case of the earlier theory of Taisho liberalism, their ideas were not open to 
theunrecognizable and unlimited body of unconsciousness, but were confined 
instead within only the clarity of the apparently evident self of consciousness. 
This was because they confronted such anxieties within their individual interi- 
ority arising from the unbridged interstices between the uncontrolled physical 
consciousness of the Taisho era and a stunted self-consciousness—the latter 
deriving from how they were prone to fall for the ideology of Marxism with 
religious passion—even as it gloried in its self-evident externality. In addition, 
to conceive of the proletariat as physical bodies that must be converted to the 
Marxist ideology had a function at the time of allowing them to firmly believe 
in their superiority over the general populace, further suppressing their anxiet- 
ies as intellectuals. Yet the outsider quality of an ideology was not something 
that could be so readily applauded. 

Miki Kiyoshi was another who recognized the danger imminent in the strug- 
gle between religion and Marxism. Miki linked German philosophy, Nishida 
philosophy, and Marxism on the basis of existential anxiety and became 
famous as the standard-bearer of a new Marxist philosophy. Miki offered the 
view that "religion has a relation to the whole of a person's existence,”3? and he 
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believed that the reduction of all of human existence to class struggle, as in the 
pragmatic thought of Marxism, was an oversimplification, and that a realm of 
particularity, found in uncertainties that could not easily be generalized about, 
seemed to reside in the interiority of the individual. Kobayashi called this par- 
ticularity “destiny,”?? but Miki called it "religion." It is not clear in this period 
what kind of religion Miki assumed, but we need not here be too concerned 
about substantive definitions of religion. To find out what Miki was trying to 
express it is necessary to take a closer look at what lay behind the word. 

Miki problematized the idea that things denoted by this word religion 
resided in an independent realm that could remain unaffected by class 
conflict or substructure. Under the circumstances of the time, in which cap- 
italism had reached an impasse, he believed that a religious dimension was 
a necessary part of class struggle because the religious realm existed to 
reflect the alienation of human beings in a distorted form. This notion was 
harshly criticized by Hattori Shiso and other advocates of the materialistic 
dialectic represented by Engels's Dialectic der Natur; they maintained athe- 
ist stances in which everything reflected the Marxian base structure. Miki's 
contrasting assertion that “even speaking of materialism per se... depends on 
the historical particularity of social structure"?5— materialism itself is just the 
product of history—spurned by the absolutization of any ideology or ideas, 
including Marxist materialism, and was completely rejected by the Japan 
Communist Party. 

The interiority that the Marxists had tried to manipulate by means of anti- 
religious rhetoric and literary theory was now to be filled in through subor- 
dination to a Russian Marxism that stood towering outside as the clear and 
absolute truth. In 1929 the Proletarian Research Center founded by Hani and 
others banished Miki—who had received profound influences from Western 
Marxism and criticized even the authority of Lenin and Engels. His expulsion 
was inseparably linked to the ideological stance of Marxism in Japan under the 
guidance of the Comintern, which declared that Russian Marxism was absolute 
truth. The members of the Japanese Communist Party, to whom it was no lon- 
ger clear that the ideas they were following were only one version of Marxism, 
became convinced that their ideas represented the truth of Marxism because 
they followed the “orthodoxy” of Lenin and Stalin. In that context, interiority 
as espoused in Marxism could only be that which could be homogenized with 
the "absolute truth" of class struggle, and the vagueness and immeasurability 
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of interiority that Miki sought to describe with his use of the word religion 
(shükyo) were rejected. 

The transcendental critical power of Marxism that was supposed to criti- 
cize the ambiguity of reality and shed light on reality now turned towards the 
suppression of interiority, which had once been a space where multiple voices 
could rise up. Ironically, that process proceeded as if in step with the emperor 
system, which—the Marxists' greatest target of subversion— began to march 
ata similarly militant pace and develop an equally hard line. This soon invited 
the phenomenon of tenko (ideological conversion)—the overturning, indeed 
the submission, of the spirit to the physical body, of theory to the everyday, 
and of the West to Japan. Of course it is not sufficient just to blame the Marxists 
of the time for that consequence: in the society of those days, the tying of 
discourses to ideology was part of a current that had been flowing since the 
Meiji era. 

In the face of this situation, the scholars of religion who had been targets 
in the Marxist anti-religion struggle predicted that the physical dimension in 
everyday life would be overlooked by Marxism's exclusion of religious prac- 
tice. During this episode in the history of Japanese religious studies, a second 
generation centered on the scholarship of Uno Enkt and Furuno Kiyoto was 
supplanting the first generation associated with Anesaki Masaharu. In terms of 
content, German Romantic philosophy-influenced studies gave way to a reli- 
gious ethnology with anthropology and sociology as the axis.?$ 

After Miki retired from the scene, more controversy developed between 
followers of Russian Marxism and scholars of religion. However, the concept 
of religion that the Marxists criticized was simply the already obsolete theory 
of religious evolution influenced by classical Christianity. It was a criticism 
that could only be appropriately directed at Christianity itself, particularly 
Protestantism. The entire Marxist polemic against religion was something 
that was aimed specifically at the cultural sphere of Christianity from which 
Marxism had also been born; the lack of its applicability to Japanese society 
was clear. The newer religious studies of Uno and Furuno were based on the 
anthropology of Malinowski and the sociology of Durkheim and focused on 
the importance of religion's group-oriented character and ritual activities in 
everyday life, with a strong influence from the modernist criticism of individu- 
alism and rationality. The new generation of Japanese religious studies schol- 
ars were trying to bring into view the marginal strata of Japanese society such 
as the rural villages where life went on out of touch with the modern world and 
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thus outside the purview of the essentially Christian worldview upon which 
the Marxists premised their ideology.? 

Returning to the problem of human interiority that is the main topic of this 
chapter, the religious studies of Uno and others tried to reappropriate inte- 
riority as the site open to the ambiguous and non-intellectual physical body. 
Theirs was the antithesis of Anesaki’s religious studies that had been rooted 
in a philosophy of idealism. It was not surprising that their arguments found 
no common ground with the Marxists, but the Taisho-era religious ethnology 
discourse tended to emphasize the dichotomies of spirit and body, of urban 
and rural, and conscious and unconscious, adding impetus to such dichoto- 
mous reasoning. What we cannot help noting is that religious studies schol- 
ars did not pay sufficient attention to this polarizing tendency. They obviously 
believed that their individual theories could comprehend the religious mean- 
ing of everyday life. What they did not recognize was that their discourses only 
existed in the theoretical dimension. However much they discussed everyday 
life and the physical body, they lacked the self-awareness to see that their ideas 
could not be more than theories, albeit motivated by a desire for universal 
truth. In the end they believed they could easily overcome the epistemologi- 
cal limitations pointed out by the neo-Kantians in the 1920s. When they were 
unable to recognize the desire for wholism in their own thinking, the discourse 
of the physical body began to conceal their interiority. This takes us back to 
the statement by Kobayashi Hideo about proletarian literature mentioned 
above. How do we deal with such absolutist thought, he had asked. There were 
various forms of response, but all of them fell into the monism of their own 
discourse. No matter how absolute the words of everyday life or theory may 
appear, language is not simply their reflection but inevitably their distortion. 
Consequently, in the sense that Russian Marxism in Japan was subjugated to 
an absolutist wholeness that stood outside language, it was little different from 
Naturalist literature. Kobayashi even wrote as follows: 


Writers of the intellectual class are bewildered about how to handle the 
ideas that have suddenly pervaded literature. They could recognize the 
realities explained by Marxist thought, but it took much more time for 


them to realize the rawness of action of the young people possessed by 
this idea.38 


37 | UnoEnkü 1931; Furuno 1938. On the theories of Uno and Furuno, see Furuno 1980; Tamaru 
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In fact, by the end of the 1930s the religious scholars who were engaged in the 
study of religious ethnology had been completely sucked into the discourse of 
the Japanese spirit, a narrative according to which the people were to serve the 
kokutai with religious enthusiasm from the very basic level of their daily lives. 
In 1938 Uno wrote the following in Tenkanki no shükyo (Religion at Turning 
Points in History) issued by a publisher connected to Jodo Shinshü Buddhism's 
Nishi Honganji organization: 


When it comes to the kokutai, even if emphasis is placed on the Japanese 
spirit, the public and private life of the Japanese people must be con- 
ducted with its source in the deep faith in the imperial ancestry from 
which our own ancestors proceeded, and with profound gratitude to 
the gods. At the same time [that faith and gratitude] has to be practiced 
throughout all spheres, from individual private life to governmental 
activities of administrative offices and public affairs. This should not be 
simple festivals or ritual ceremonies, but truly be thoroughgoing acts of 
respect and service to the gods and buddhas in everyday life.9 


The criticism of modernity of earlier times had been converted into a discourse 
clad in the new garb of the homogenization of everyday life. The tasks of keep- 
ing a distance from transcendental absolutism pointed out by Kobayashi or of 
addressing the question of religiosity as a reflection of interior anxiety as called 
for by Miki have been put aside. Observing the way interiority as explained by 
Uno and others was fulfilled through the authority of the state following the 
discourse of everydayness, we naturally recall how State Shinto in this period 
was systematized as a non-Western religious tradition, and how the recanting 
of followers of Russian Marxism was seen as returning to the indigenous spirit. 

Around the middle of the 1930s, both the debates over religion and the anti- 
religion polemic died down. Among urban intellectuals there was a boom 
of religious revival, which was represented by the writings of Tomomatsu 
Entai (1895-1973) and others and by the currency of similar pseudo-religions 
(like Omotokyo) on the level of the masses.^? It was the era when Tsurufuji 
Ikuta (1890-1974) took the initiative in the study of new religions.*! With the 


39 Uno Enkü 1938, p. 96. 

40 Tomomatsu was a well known Japanese Buddhist and scholar of Buddhism, though not 
affiliated with any particular sect, who popularized Buddhism through his lectures on an 
NHK radio program. On the atmosphere of the era, see Miki 1934; Miki 1936; Miki 1939; 
Akizawa and Nagata 1935. 
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breakdown of capitalism seeming in the offing, the anxieties of both intellec- 
tuals and ordinary people spurred them to turn to religion. For the intellectuals 
the mode was ideas; for the people it was collective, physical practice. Both 
new religions and established Buddhism now began to be swallowed into the 
current of Japanism. It was as if the discourse of Japanism had newly pacified 
the anxieties of an interiority that fundamentally could never be satisfied. 


Russian Marxism and History 

When the ideas that had been understood to be absolute failed to penetrate 
Japanese society, a retaliation took place claiming the victory of reality over 
the intelligentsia who had identified themselves with Western ideologies. 
Now, what was considered to be genuinely Japanese came on stage, ejecting 
the ideological absolutes that had purported to be universalist. The earlier 
problems—the gap between urban and rural and the breakdowns of capitalist 
society—reappeared in the form of Japanese or Asian particularity, but this 
time with the body fighting back against the spirit and the Japanese challeng- 
ing the West. In Marxist history, it was not by accident that the Asiatic mode 
of production was identified as the reason for Asian stagnation and that capi- 
talism still included remnants of feudalism.*? Intellectuals who had identified 
themselves with the "spirit" became the targets of reprisal in the Japanese 
society that they had regarded as their “body,” though the vengeance was not 
actually carried out by the public; they were just stumbling within their own 
consciousness. Ironically, Marxist historical research began in earnest roughly 
atthe same time as the dissolution of the Communist Party and in the emptied 
space left in the wake of the collapse of the authority of a party that had been 
absolutely Other. 

The beginnings of Marxist historiography in Japan were once sought 
in the historical research on the modern period carried out around 1927 by 
Noro Eitaro (1904-1934) and Hattori Shiso. However, as shown in the fact 
that Noro had been trained in economics and Hattori in sociology and that 
the principal authors of Nihon shihon shugi hattatsushi koza (Lectures on the 
Development of Japanese Capitalism),*? published in 1932-1933, were—other 
than historian Hani Goro— Tokyo Imperial University Faculty of Economics 
professors like Hirano Yoshitaro (1897-1980) and Yamada Moritaro (1897-1980), 
Marxist historiography in Japan therefore was initially propelled as the politi- 
cal and economic analysis of capitalism (rather than as historical research). 


42 Watanabe Yoshimichi 1948; Shiozawa 1970, chapter 1; Hoston 1986, chapters 3-6. 
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Even the Rono faction?^ scholars with whom they debated about capitalism 
were based at the Faculty of Economics. Hani, though a historian, was unique 
inthat he, like Miki Kiyoshi, was familiar with Western (non-Russian) Marxism. 

Already by this stage the pivot of discussion was the "feudal stagnation" 
of Japanese capitalism emphasized by the Koza-ha faction, focusing on the 
gap between urban areas and agricultural villages and the early modern or 
"feudalistic" (hokenteki) traits that lingered in rural society, with features that 
did not fit into the theoretical framework of Marxism.*5 This period roughly 
paralleled the shift from the debates on religion to the launching of the attacks 
on religion around 1932. It was a period when Japan's feudalistic traits had been 
singled out as the targets of the Japan Communist Party strategy for revolu- 
tion. In contrast to the anti-religion debates (the Miki-Hattori controversy 
and the religious studies debates), coming as they did before the 1932 Theses, 
which had had an educational tone, the debate on capitalism straddled the 
announcement of the Theses, and a great deal of energy was expended on ana- 
lyzing this so-called stagnation. Japaneseness was identified with stagnation 
and interpreted as backwardness compared to the West. The view of Japan's 
uniqueness as particularity, in contrast to what was assumed to be the univer- 
sality of the West, clearly shows the orientation of Russian Marxism toward 
Western modernism up to that stage. 

So the first substantial steps into historical studies by Russian Marxist 
scholarship in Japan, which had thus far been discussing Japan's stagnation 
in the form of political and economic analysis of capitalism, came around 
the time of the 1933 ideological conversions from Marxism and the shift to 
acceptance of the emperor system, when intellectuals revised their thinking 
about Japaneseness. This was also the time when Russian Marxism, which had 
established itself as absolute and transcendental in the fields of religion and 
literature, had to accept the powerlessness of its own logic in the face of the 
realities of the Japanese people. As Uno Enki had already pointed out, because 


44 In their efforts in the 1920s and early 1930s to accommodate Russian Marxist theory to 
Japan, Japanese Marxists famously sorted themselves into two main schools of interpreta- 
tion. The Koza faction ("Lecture" Faction), that offered an official Japan Communist Party 
position supported by the Comintern, maintained that despite the Meiji revolution, Japan 
remained a politically backward, semi-feudal society which still needed a bourgeois revo- 
lution (under communist guidance) before it could progress to the socialist revolution. 
The dissident Rono faction (“Workers and Peasants” Faction) held that Japan had already 
undergone a bourgeois transformation that had created a full capitalist regime with a civil 
society sector and that Marxist thought must proceed from that position. The disparity in 
views had many complex implications for theory and practice. See Hoston 1986. 
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of the so very Christian schematization of its abstractness, Russian Marxism 
had failed to take hold of the interiority of Japanese; many intellectuals, partly 
shaken into realizing the non-Western components that lay within their inte- 
rior and partly under the pressure of intensified repression from the govern- 
ment authorities, turned in the direction of Japanism. 

Basically such Japaneseness did not really exist. In the overly Westernized 
identification of Japanese Marxists, such marginal territory, which inherently 
could not be named but could be easily imagined as Japaneseness, was a rever- 
sal of their own subjectivity. The dichotomies of West and Japan, theory and 
physical body, urban and rural, all became parallel, and the now-dissipated 
anti-religion struggle were replaced by economic analysis, which was the first 
to search out the secret of this Japaneseness. Towards the end of 1934 Watanabe 
Yoshimichi recruited members of the study group on materialism (Yuibutsuron 
Kenkyükai) and launched a study group focused on ancient Japan's slave sys- 
tem. In 1936 and 1937 the results were published in his book Nihon rekishi kyotei 
(Methods of Teaching Japanese History).*6 As Watanabe himself recollected, 
this research explored the issues of historical orientation in its explanation of 
the origins of the kokutai, which was added to an analysis of social structure 
like that seen in Russian Marxist analysis of modern capitalism.^" Previous 
Marxist research had done nothing like this. 

The earlier-mentioned Nihon shihon shugi hattatsushi koza (Lectures on 
the Development of Japanese Capitalism) and Nihon rekishi kyotei respec- 
tively stressed the two trends of Marx and Engels's research—the economic 
analysis of Das Kapital, and the other historical materialism's orientation to 
origins as seen in The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the State.^9 If 
the former sought to deconstruct historical phenomena that appeared in a 
disguise of authentic origins (honraisei XPE), the latter sought to restore a 
conception of the sole origin of the Japanese people, i.e., toward a logic of his- 


torical authenticity/legitimacy based on the original *we" that existed before 
the founding of the emperor system. This orientation to legitimacy of origins, 
which tied Marxism and historiography together, became the core of Marxist 
historiography. Of course as examples from history show, the discourse of 
history is the site of dual meanings, including aspects both of severance and 
continuity and of renewal and origination. By manipulating the orientation to 
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origins, Watanabe and others tried to sever the basis of the competing claim of 
historical legitimacy that was emphasized by the emperor system. 

Failing in Western-style transcendentalism, Japanese Marxism sought to 
identify in the non-Western a Japanese-style indigenousness, which was latent 
in the dualities of the people who were drawn to it. For Watanabe and the 
other Marxist historians of the Koza faction, the idea of the Asiatic mode of 
production was not a theory of stagnation, but rather an issue to reinterpret as 
a point of Japanese uniqueness that could not be assimilated into the Western 
context. Freed from the command of the Comintern by the dissolution of the 
Japan Communist Party and halfway closed to the outside by the war being 
waged, Japanese society no longer needed the notion of itself as an under- 
developed country requiring guidance by the West. This was a period when 
many former Russian Marxists such as Hashiura Yasuo (1888-1979) and Ishida 
Eiichiro (1903-1968) became students of Yanagita Kunio.^? Yanagita at this 
time severed his connection with ethnology (minzokugaku Fil) and began 
to establish the field of folklore studies (minzokugaku E), focused on the 
folk ( jomin ‘i F&).5° 

As it grappled with with issue of Japaneseness, Marxism relied on the same 


logic as the emperor system: it had sought to fill in the vacuum in the interior- 
ity of Japanese by appealing to historical origins, and that, too, led easily to 
the idea of an “original race” under the name of Japanese uniqueness. What 
distinguished it from the emperor-system ideology was centered around only 
whether to seek the historical origins in the present emperor system or imag- 
ine it in a different kind of primitive community. Marxism might be viewed as 
deconstructionist in the sense of appropriating the logic of historical legiti- 
macy. Once the Marxists themselves had been entrapped within the logic 
of historical origins, however, it became extremely likely that they would be 
defeated by the emperor system, with its most ancient of historical lineages. 
From the late 1920s through the 1930s, polarization over issues of the spirit 
versus body, of theory versus daily life, of urban versus rural spurred on the 
conflict between the West and Japan. Ultimately the conflict, due to the col- 
lapse of the inflated self-conscious the Japanese Marxists had built up, ended 
to the overwhelming advantage of the latter term in each of the above pairs. Yet 
even words infused with the idea of historical legitimacy—the body, the every- 
day, the rural village—would not be left to their inherent reality; they became 
historically generated artifacts permeated by the politicized discourse of his- 
torical authenticity. For that reason, those whose interiority was occupied by 
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this kind of ideology were not the general populace, but the intellectuals who 
were stumbling over their own self-destructive discourse. 


Toward the History of Japanese Religion 


In this period, when Marxism was forced to turn its attention to the history of 
Japan, the former archenemies Marxism and religion began to reconnect with 
one another mediated by the issue of history. The Marxist discourse of the his- 
tory of Japanese religion arrived with the support of Engels' historical material- 
ism. An epochal work that marked that arrival was Gendai shükyo hihan kowa 
(Lectures on Contemporary Religious Criticism), published by Akizawa Shuji 
and Nagata Hiroshi in 1935. Akizawa and Nagata previously had been central 
figures in the anti-religion movement and members of the Research Seminar 
on Materialism (Yuibutsuron Kenkyükai). In particular, Akizawa, who wrote 
the main part of the book with the thought that certain weaknesses of the 
former anti-religion argument now had to be overcome, was in fact among 
those engaged in the study of Japan's ancient period together with Watanabe 
and others. After the demise of the Communist Party, the Research Seminar 
on Materialism provided—amid the relatively mild era of the mid-1930s eco- 
nomic situation?l—a site for exchange of views on natural dialectical his- 
torical materialism, the stance which constituted the common worldview 
of Watanabe Yoshimichi, Hattori Shiso, as well as Saki Akio and Funayama 
Shin'ichi and others. 

Before discussing Akizawa's works, let us look briefly at how the framework 
of the history of Japanese religion came to be established. Anesaki Masaharu's 
Religious History of Japan, an Outline, an English booklet which he had pri- 
vately published on the occasion of his 1907 world tour, was—its strengths and 
weaknesses aside—the first academic attempt of its kind. It is interesting that 
such a seminal work was written in English and assumed a Western readership. 
As in the cases of Okakura Tenshin's The Book of Tea (1906) and Nitobe Inazo's 
Bushido (1900), this first explication of Japan's religious history emerged out 
of the process of making it known to the Western world. In this work, Anesaki 
sketches the broad outlines of the development of Japaneseness, which he 
describes as characterized from the outset by the coexistence and mingling of 
Buddhism, Shinto, Christianity, and Confucianism. 
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The interest of the history, therefore, lies in the manifold aspects of the 
alien influences, in their adaptations to the national genius and in the 
several amalgamations which have resulted from these interferences.9?? 


Thus the initial establishment of a historical narrative of Japanese religion 
came into being based on the notion of “Japaneseness.” Inasmuch as Anesaki 
presented the work as “religious history,” it centers on the description of 
Buddhism, Christianity, and Confucianism, which are easily understandable 
in terms of Western conceptualizations of religion such as religious founders, 
sacred texts, and so on. Then, however, since he also sought to fit the mate- 
rial into the framework of Japan, he needed to propose the "Japanese religion" 
as the soil into which all those various religions were subsumed, and it was 
here that Shinto was put forth as the indigenous religion of Japan. Yet he does 
not discuss actual folk religiosity, which was incompatible with the Western 
concept of religion; instead he presents Shinto according to a Protestant-type 
premise, i.e., focusing on belief. That selective value judgment approach was, 
later in the Taisho era, to be criticized by Uno Enki and others. 

The advent of this Japanese religious history discourse occurred around 
1907, rather late given the establishment of the concept of religion around 
1887 and the discipline of religious studies around 1897. The slowness was 
perhaps an indication of the difficulty of connecting religion to the national 
discourse and of fitting Christianity, Buddhism, and Shinto into the frame- 
work of the emerging nation. Yet this was directly connected to politics. 
It was at the earlier Conference of the Three Religions organized in 1896 at the 
initiative of the Ministry of Home Affairs that representatives of the religions 
present issued public declarations of their support for the kokutai.5? Such 
statements invited considerable criticism at the time for their violations of the 
Constitution's principle of religious freedom, but it was an event that signaled 
the mutual convergence of state authority and religion. It was Anesaki, who 
at that point was taking a lead in such movements, who subsequently created 
the framework of Japanese religious history. What played a major role in cre- 
ating that framework was his proposal of Japaneseness as a particular and a 
priori site where the various religions, transcending their separate frameworks, 
would be assimilated into Japanese society. 

As is clearly demonstrated in Anesaki's religious studies, such a narrative 
became possible only when it was supported by the conviction that Japanese 
secular society was not something incompatible with religion but rather that 
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religion was something actively part of Japanese society. Anesaki's religious 
studies offered a discourse situating religion within the core of secular society. 
However, because his studies lacked any this-worldly criticism bound up with 
an underlying concept of sin, religion ultimately came to be positioned as a 
static, transcendent entity lacking engagement with society despite the fact 
that religion was assumed to exist within it. In assuming such a state of affairs 
to continue without contradiction, the relationship between society and reli- 
gion was understood as unchanging over time. In this respect the religious his- 
tory of Japan as recounted by Anesaki was rather monotonous, and therefore 
failed to capture any sort of mass following. It would be a long time before any 
religious studies scholars in Japan would carry on this attempt to systematize 
the history of Japanese religion. 


The Merging of Marxist Historiography and Religion 

However, it was thanks to these previous scholarly and other achievements 
in religious studies that Akizawa and Nagata's 1935 work Gendai shuükyo hihan 
kowa could so quickly establish the alternative, successful framework for 
Japanese religious studies based on Marxism. As indicated in Akizawa's sum- 
mary of the work's basic premises, it adopted an atheistic stance that carried 
on the legacy of the anti-religion movement: “Firstly, [this work seeks to] apply 
the historical materialist approach to the study of the origins of religion and its 
process of historical development (particularly in Japan) and provide scientific 
explanation of the 'essence' of religion itself; secondly, it presents the materi- 
alist critique of the theoretical foundations of the various types of ‘religion’ 
found in contemporary Japan.”>+ Although Akizawa represented the ideologi- 
cal standpoint of atheism, he retained a willingness to carefully rexamine the 
nature of religious ideas and movements. This was shown by his earlier criti- 
cisms of the anti-religion movement, pointing out its excessive submissive- 
ness to the politics of the Japan Communist Party, its lack of solidarity with 
religious leaders based on the Western view of separation of state and religion, 
and its deficient analysis of the special features of the different religions and 
their specific historical conditions due to obsession with the slogan of "religion 
as opium of the people."55 His systematic account of Japanese religious history 
is presented mainly in the second and third chapters of Gendai shükyo hihan 
kowa, as can be seen in the subheadings of the chapters listed below. 
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Chapter 2 ; The Development of Religion in Japan up to the Meiji 
Restoration 

Primitive religion and clan (shizoku) religion in Japan; Formation of a 
national state religion; The introduction of Buddhism and the challenge 
to folk religion; Nara-period Buddhism; Religion in the Heian period; The 
establishment of the warrior class (buke) government and the rise of the 
new sects of Buddhism; The Ikko ikki uprisings; The arrival of Christianity 
and its spread; Religion in the Tokugawa period 


Chapter 3 : The Forms of Religion in Contemporary Japan and Their Roles 
Japanese capitalism and religion; Bourgeois atheism; Shinto in our times; 
Buddhism in our times; Christianity in our times 


Akizawa's account of Japanese religion displayed two characteristics. First, 
as reflected in his view of the Ikko ikki as “the peasant war that had in large 
part a religious coloration, the book reinterpreted Japanese religious his- 
tory as a precursor to the history of class struggle in Japan based on his under- 
standing that class struggle initially occurred under religious guise. Secondly, 
Akizawa tried to critically trace Japan's lineage of atheism, for example chid- 
ing the modern atheist Nakae Chomin (1847-1901) for “not undertaking his- 
torical research on or specific critique of individual religions or any critique 
of Buddhist clerical organizations.9" Such attempts to pursue how class 
warfare and religious criticism had developed within Japanese history could 
only be made by Akizawa, who around that time published a philosophi- 
cal work titled Mushinron (Atheism) and also engaged in the Nihon rekishi 
kyotei (Methods of Teaching Japanese History) project with Watanabe and 
others. The movement to investigate the lineage of atheism in seventeenth- 
through twentieth-century Japanese history was systematized by Akizawa's 
co-author Nagata in Nihon yuibutsuron shi (History of Materialism in Japan; 
1936).58 

Such studies of Japanese society, opened up through explorations of the 
prehistory of class warfare and atheism, made possible a framework of his- 
tory of Japanese religion and provided the discourse for the description of the 
history of Japanese religion for Marxists and other historians of the academy. 
Ironically this new creative environment was brought about by the collapse 
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of the Japan Communist Party, an event that allowed some degree of free 
interpretation by those liberated from the doctrinaire notion of the Marxist 
base structure. Initial Marxist historiography has largely been caught between 
two camps—political and economic analysis of modernity and historical 
description of the ancient past—leaving the medieval period an untouched 
black box. The history of Japanese religion, however, by interpreting the 
ikki uprisings of medieval times as a time of popular political awakening, 
began to be able to achieve an overview of the entire span, from prehistoric to 
ancient and up to modern times. The more detailed advance of Marxist schol- 
arship on medieval history would await the work of Ishimoda Sho (1912-1986) 
in the 1940s. 

In the halls of academic historiography as well, a number of historians orga- 
nized the Japanese Religious History Study Group under the supervision of 
Tsuji Zennosuke (1877-1955), who constructed a systematic history of Japanese 
Buddhism from his base at the Tokyo Imperial University's Japanese History 
Research Office (Kokushigaku Kenkyushitsu). A book compiled by the mem- 
bers of the office, who took up topics in a rather fragmented manner, was Nihon 
shükyoshi kenkyu (Research on the History of Japanese Religion), published in 
1933.9? The preface stated that “religion is a social entity," 5? a perspective that 
had been missing in previous studies of Japanese history and probably reflects 
the influence of the Marxist anti-religion dispute. Concerning the trends of 
this period, Saki Akio observed: 


Materialist study of religion, which had been rapidly pursued from 
around 1930, did not confine itself to assimilating and introducing the 
results of the international development of atheism, but also presented 
a survey of the whole span of Japanese religious history and then moved 
vigorously into the study of India and China.... Research on social and 
economic history was advanced by other progressive scholars especially 
in connection with the study of the religious history of Japan. Its focus 
was on the economic history of Buddhist temples and monasteries.9! 


The economic history of Buddhist temples he mentions refers to the empiri- 
cal research of historian Takeuchi Rizo (1907-1997) and others at the Imperial 
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University of Tokyo.9? Their basic research served as the catalyst for the 
wartime-published book Chuüseiteki sekai no keisei (The Formation of the 
Medieval World) by Ishimoda Sho, a Marxist from among Watanabe's stu- 
dents in Japanese history. Another contribution from Marxist scholarship was 
Saki Akio's Nichiren, published in 1938. Saki was a religious studies scholar 
who had studied under Anesaki. He belonged to the Research Seminar on 
Materialism and in 1937 published the Shukyo gakusetsu (Theories of Religion), 
which both severely criticized Anesaki's scholarship as philosophically ideal- 
ist and declared that Uno's scholarship would lead to fascist totalitarianism. 
In Nichiren, Saki resisted the ultranationalist interpretations of Nichiren but 
attempted to position Nichiren as a leader of class activism. While criticizing 
the state's “system of oppression," his work shows an unconscious tendency 
to utilize the value of the religious in order to bolster "the standpoint of the 
people."63 

This tendency was to be carried on after the war by Hattori Shiso, another 
historian of the Research Seminar on Materialism, in Shinran noto (Notes on 
Shinran), and by Murakami Shigeyoshi's (1923-) research on popular reli- 
gions and State Shinto.9^ Their works posit the state authorities, including 
the emperor system and State Shinto, as forces external to the people, and 
they developed a scheme in which religion was regarded as a force for good 
by considering it the locus of class struggle for resisting the power of the state. 
That position had the disadvantage, however, of making it difficult for them 
to criticize religion. It was nevertheless an approach adopted as the govern- 
ment sought to exert tighter control over Japanese thought and religion in the 
prewar period through the State Shinto system, a process which would lead to 
the establishment of the Jingiin in 1940 in order to further bind the interior- 
ity of the people to itself.95 It is not surprising that Hattori's and Murakami's 
research, which was based on the conditions of this prewar period, made its 
starting point this period when the image of State Shinto as suppressor became 
fixed.66 

Overall, however, in both academia and in Marxism, except for Akizawa 
and Nagata's Gendai shükyo hihan kowa, research did little more than focus 
on individual topics in Japanese religious history. That particularistic research 
emerged presumably because, from the Marxist historiographical perspective 
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centered on atheism and class struggle, religion came to be seen as an essential 
element of Japanese history—but only in terms of a general phenomenon of 
society or as the expression of class movements that gave birth to historical 
dynamism. Anesaki's pioneering history of Japanese religion had provided a 
framework for linking religion to secular society, but those who had no inter- 
est in religion saw it instead only as a static description imagined by those 
sympathetic to religion. By relying on interpretations based on Marxist histo- 
riography, however, the newer history of Japanese religion came to deal with 
religion as an essential phenomenon of secular society and transformed reli- 
gion into a dialectical movement using social contradictions, or class struggle, 
as a lever for its dynamism. Here the flow of historical time was viewed not as 
an unvarying continuum, but became something that kept opening up new 
phases through its evolving Marxist modes of production from the past to the 
present and onwards to the future. Whether locked up in rational conscious- 
ness or swallowed up in a hypertrophied unconscious, previously intellectuals 
had few options in the Taisho era, but now it seemed that they had discovered 
an exit from interiority into a state of limitless change. 

At the same time, the attempt to identify a lineage of class struggle in 
Japanese tradition, as in the case of the research on the ancient period under- 
taken in Marxist historiography, was pushed forward by a conception of histor- 
ical intentionality directed back to the historical sources and aiming towards 
ascertaining a historical continuity by way of religious history. Here as before 
the value norms of class struggle and atheism were assumptions set outside of 
history, as absolute truths which purported to explain any historical phenom- 
enon. Scholars of this viewpoint aspired to apply them to explain so-called 
Japanese tradition. By so doing, Marxists tried to fill in their own interiority 
with absolutes distinct from and rooted in an historical traditionalism older 
than the emperor system. Further, though the flow of time into the future 
could be considered as limitless phases of change, ultimately it was also true 
that it would come to an end before the eternal truths of socialist revolution 
and of the extinction of religion. 

In this context we see that the homogenized dichotomy—the physical body 
and the spirit—obviously still existed. Now, however, the inexpressible inte- 
rior, which arose from refusing theories that had formerly remained towering 
high outside, became infused with absoluteness, contending that Western 
theory was nothing more than particularistic. The transcendent authority that 
had been supposedly expelled was thus now brought back to life in the interi- 
ority, or an inverted outside, in indigenous guise. Hayashi Tatsuo (1896-1984), 
a colleague of Miki Kiyoshi who had broken away from Marxism, summarized 
the former anti-religion struggle as follows: 
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The sorrow of our intellect is that in the course of its development, parts 
of things always escape from our grasp of the laws of things. It cannot be 
concealed that not a few outstanding men of science, out of the shock 
of coming up against the iron wall of the “incomprehensible,” converted 
to religion. Rationalism both confronts and constantly brings into being 
"mystery" and the “incomprehensible.” Rationalism has become a mod- 
ern channel leading to religion.97 


Hayashi's words could have been applied to the history of Japanese religion 
that ought to have achieved a reinterpretation through the overcoming of 
Marxism’s rationalist tendency. As mentioned several times, insofar as the dis- 
course of the inside was simply the byproduct of an inverted outside, and since 
intellectuals were unable to separate themselves from concepts, unavoidably 
the inside was deeply influenced by absolutism. If, as Hayashi observes, the 
rational gives rise to the non-rational, then the inherent Japaneseness that the 
Marxists assumed, as well as what Uno and others called physical everyday- 
ness (shintaiteki nichijosei), could become visible only within that Western 
rationality. When there was excessive confidence about having been able to 
expel the very Western rationality that produced such discursive space, ratio- 
nality then ironically became dependent upon the idea of the indigenous or 
physical body and reappeared in an absolutist guise. Actually the non-rational, 
too, can only be a shadow of the self; and all sorts of dichotomies can lodge 
themselves within the self—exterior and interior, spirit and body, Western 
and Japanese— phantoms that cannot be buried or comprehended. Jacques 
Derrida explained these specters in terms of a haunting of the living: 


For instance, I lose a loved one, I fail to do what Freud calls the normal 
work of mourning, with the result that the dead person continues to 
inhabit me, but as a stranger. [By contrast, in normal mourning, if such 
a thing exists, I take the dead upon myself, I digest it, assimilate it, ideal- 
ize it, and interiorize it in the Hegelian sense of the term. This is what 
Hegel calls interiorization which is at the same time memorization— 
an interiorizing memorization (Erinnerung) which is idealizing as well. 
In the work of mourning the dead other (it may be an object, an animal, 
or some other living thing) is taken into me: I kill it and remember it. But 
since it is an Erinnerung, | interiorize it totally and it is no longer other. 
Whereas in unsuccessful mourning, this Erinnerung goes only so far and 
then stops. What Abraham and Torok call introjection (another term for 
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interiorization) reaches its limit: incorporation marks the limit of intro- 
jection.] I cannot manage to interiorize the dead other so I keep it in me, 
as a persecutor perhaps, a living dead.68 


The issue of how the philosophical absoluteness of Marxism should deal 
with the inexpressible interior, as pointed out by Miki in religious studies and 
Kobayashi Hideo in literature, had been left untouched and still not been prop- 
erly addressed as the 1940s began. The Research Seminar on Materialism had 
been ordered to disband in 1938, further isolating Marxist scholarship. Under 
such conditions, as they turned toward Japaneseness the Marxists would inevi- 
tably be submitted to the nationalist trend under the influence of their own 
intentionality. Indeed, Akizawa together with Hirano Yoshitaro and others 
ended up becoming advocates of the Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere, 
and Watanabe Yoshimichi also, while he rejected the emperor system, found 
himself profoundly moved by the great cause of fighting against the West in 
the name of the Japanese people. 


Forced as an entire people into servitude by the forces of American impe- 
rialism,...the freedom of the Japanese people would be suppressed, 
making me believe our ethnic plight under the military rule of the v.s. 
empire would destroy us.... I became clearly aware that the emotion 
welling up within me was unmistakably nationalism. As many times 
as I tried to deny and reject such nationalism by my powers of reason, 
every time I imagined through my prison window the scene of Japanese 
soldiers being mowed down one after another, going to their honorable 
deaths, my hope that the Japanese army would emerge victorious quite 
naturally rose up within me.5? 


However, as we will see below, here lurks a gap, a moment that allowed for a 
leap of thought. 


From Wartime to the Postwar Period 
Two studies of Shinran were undertaken during the mid-1940s, a span includ- 
ing while the war was going on and then the transitional phase of the post- 
war period. One was by by the Marxist scholar Miki Kiyoshi and the other by 
the former Marxist Hattori Shiso. Miki's manuscript on Shinran and Hattori's 
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Shinran noto (1947/1948) were both published not long after the war ended.”° 
Isolated by his expulsion from the circle of Marxist scholarship following the 
controversy over religion and also targeted by the government, Miki contin- 
ued to write about Shinran. At the time of the controversy on religion he had 
focused not on one single religion, but rather on religion in general. However, 
in his subsequent leaning to Japaneseness, he ascertained that Shinran was the 
object of his own thinking. 


It cannot be disputed that Shinran's thought is from the outset based on 
experience, and is humanistic and realistic. His religion reveals to us an 
extremely deep understanding of interiority. This interiority is not empty 
subjectivity but rather a supremely objective substance that can be 
described as physical. Where the transcendental is internal, and internal 
is transcendental, there we will find genuine interiority."! 


Here we can see that Miki's framework for understanding religion had not 
changed greatly since the 1930s. Here, too, the problem of interiority was not 
the realization of something transcendental on the outside, but is described 
in terms of a channel leading from the inside to the transcendent. A new fea- 
ture of Miki's thought that appeared during this period was "awareness of 
sin" (zaiaku no ishiki)."? It was founded on a grasp of history obtained from 
Marxism, which he sought to embed in the present. 


Recognition of mappo means subjectively making contact with the tran- 
scendent in our self-consciousness of sin. At such a time anyone must be 
self-aware of the self as just the "lowest of foolish beings" (teige no bongu 
IE F DLE). The promise of Amida Buddha guarantees our liberation. 
The object of liberation by the Buddha is indeed the ignorant, wrongful 
person called akunin shoki 3E A IES.” 


Miki viewed Japanese society in the 1940s through the lens of mappo. Should 
each person become self-aware of mappo and his or her foolishness or igno- 
rance, he believed, a faint ray of hope could bring liberation to all people. 
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Here religion was not projecting an absolutized image from the outside of 
history. Rather, via the interiority of the self, he understood the historical 
uniqueness of mappo as a process of breaking through to the transcendental in 
which any kind of identity was heterogenized. The Christian consciousness of 
sin, which had been rejected in mid-Meiji soon after the establishment of the 
interiority of the self, now re-emerged in the space of historicized interiority, 
but with a different meaning. Precisely through the self-awareness of tsumi or 
the idea of tariki (i.e., relying on “outside help,” or Amida Buddha, rather than 
oneself) a new logic was introduced: a heterogenous outside could exist within 
the inside; the outside, which could never be assimilated into the inside, could 
transform to the inside. The issues of Japaneseness or the absolutist ideology 
of class struggle, which up until then the history of Japanese religions had 
stubbornly adhered to, now became something that could occasion hetero- 
genization instead of assimilating the interiority. It did not matter whether one 
should call that something Protestant or Shin Buddhist: the issue lay rather in 
what kind of space lay beyond the use of such language. 

Miki’s manuscript on Shinran stimulated his former adversary, Hattori 
Shiso, to publish Shinran noto, soon after the war in 1947. Hattori critiqued 
Shinran from the perspective of religious institutions and class conflict, carry- 
ing on the orthodox line of academic discourse on Japanese religious history 
exemplified by the old Research Seminar on Materialism. For example, in his 
words “in Shinran, the grace of God that appears in Luther and Calvin is indeed 
all the more non-discriminative and moreover exhaustive’;”* this grace did not 
signal an existential religious gap between absolute being and the interiority of 
the human being, but rather was to be completely dissolved into the equality 
of classes. In the final analysis this conception hardly differed from Hattori's 
views in 1930. Regarding his standpoint after the defeat of the Asia-Pacific War, 
it is hard to say that he deeply recognized the incomprehensibility of the inte- 
riority against which earlier Marxists and religious studies scholars stumbled. 
Yet Hattori himself was actually born in a Jodo Shinshü temple. This kind of 
personal background encouraged him to focus on religion through Shinran. 

Thus the religion controversy that had begun between Miki and Hattori 
fifteen years earlier came back again in a conversation between two men on 
different wavelengths working on the topic of Shinran. Immediately before 
the war ended, at about exactly the same time as Miki's writing, Ishimoda Sho 
unintentionally groped for a way to bring the lines of thought of these two 
men into conversation. Ishimoda had been engaged in research on ancient 
and medieval history under Watanabe Yoshimichi after graduating from Tokyo 
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University's Department of Japanese History. Ishimoda has been viewed as a 
typical Marxist-Leninist ideologue, but at the same time he was deeply con- 
versant with Miki Kiyoshi's Marxist existentialist philosophy as colored by 
Hegelian philosophy. Whatever his own self-understanding, he actually main- 
tained an intellectual position close to that of Georg (Gyórgy) Lukács, who was 
seen as heretical from the standpoint of Russian Marxist ideology. In his 1944 
work, Chuseiteki sekai no keisei, which sought to link the nodes of subjectiv- 
ity within historical materialism, Ishimoda described religion, especially the 
lineage from Pure Land belief up to Shinran, as “experiential, self-reflective, 
founded on self-awareness of individual suffering and wrongfulness." This view 
of Shinran was influenced by Tanabe Hajime of the Kyoto school” via the 1940 
work Nihon shisoshi ni okeru hitei no ronri no hattatsu (The Development of the 
Logic of Negation in the History of Japanese Thought)’ by Ienaga Saburo, a 
former classmate of Ishimoda in the Tokyo University Department of History. 
In this can be glimpsed the great influence of the philosophy of Nishida 
Kitaro, the Kyoto school's luminary, on thought about interiority in modern 
Japan. Incidentally, Ienaga relied on Nishida Kitaro's concept of jikaku, or self- 
consciousness/self-awakening, for his standard of evaluation in describing 
Japanese intellectual history. However, Ienaga was mistaken in making jikaku 
some absolute yardstick outside of history. It was Nishida himself who took 
on the epistemological restrictions of neo-Kantian philosophy and fought 
hard to discover absolute things within himself through his engagement with 
Marxism.” He was a rare thinker in that sense. 

The main subject of Ishimoda's Chüseiteki sekai no keisei was how certain 
warriors of a shoen estate in the Kinai region brought to an end the ancient 
shoen system of exploitation by the central government and opened the way 
for the formation of a new medieval society (chüseiteki shakai) rooted in local 
rural communities; the argument considered its potentials and limitations. 
Following Hegel's example, Ishimoda calls this tumultuous epoch at the end of 
the ancient period the “heroic age,’ in which developed "strong group cohesion 
along with vigorous individual identity,” yet at the same time was unbowed by 
emperor system dominance. He cites "the epic quality of time, along with Pure 
Land faith in salvation in the next life," as the crystallizations of the spirit of the 
medieval age.7? Ishimoda esteemed the Heike monogatari (Tale of the Heike) 
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as a work combining both these contrasting features: day-to-day decisions and 
this-world-affirming character as well as introspective depth. 

Lacking as it did reliable corroboration in empirical research, Ishimoda's 
heroic age idea is hardly ever even mentioned today. If we examine the intent 
of his argument, however, putting aside for the moment the validity of his con- 
clusions, we can understand that—using modernist terminology—he, too, 
sought to reveal the inside, the outside, and their mixture as we have discussed 
above, by locating them in those interstices in the flow of historical time that 
could not be grasped by empirical historiography. He wrote of “The joining 
of the spirituality of the old ‘orality’ of rural village and the folk life together 
with the prosaic expression of urban and aristocratic life" and “a medieval 
world in literature that was neither aristocratic nor warrior literature.” From 
the interstices in the flow of time created by the crisscrossing of two differ- 
ent worlds, “individual self-reflection and interiorization" gave rise to discord 
between consciousness and the physical body, and between community and 
the individual."? 

The “outside” Ishimoda mentions over and over is the city, but it is also 
political power and the power of expression or representation. By linking to 
that outside world, it became possible for the local community (communal- 
ity), the closed inside world of the rural village, to break out of the bonds of 
ancient power structures. He begins by assuming that political power and the 
power of expression are external, universal forces acting from the outside of 
the common people's lives. However, by reorienting the reading to the people's 
internal world, he proposed that change could be attained. By not absolutizing 
either inside or outside, and making possible mutual difference, change could 
arise within the inside, the outside, and especially along the boundary lines 
between them. Ishimoda may have intended to write an empirical history of 
the past, but instead his mind took flight into a realm of the imagination. For 
example: 


Only by being self-conscious of tradition as righteousness, by transform- 
ing custom as law and morality in history, can people actively participate 
in the making of their own history. That is not something that people 
living in rural villages can readily do. Self-awareness arises from confron- 
tation with that which transcends the self; being on the land itself (zaichi- 
sei) only had positive significance for people who were not locally on the 
land. That is, it was for the land-owning class who were able to dispose 
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of land, abandon their place and move elsewhere, that for the first time 
this nature of really being on the land locally became a concrete issue.90 


Here Ishimoda abandoned the idea of history which followed the Marxist doc- 
trine of the inevitable flow of time according to the theory of the material sub- 
stratum and instead viewed it as a bundling of moments *where contingency 
gains momentum with greatest vitality"?! It was such momentary contingency 
that was for Ishimoda the source of identity. And that was why he believed 
that the ancient world had to be denied, since it stood as a symbol of a his- 
torical intentionality that held people's interiority in bondage by making "facts 
of hundreds of years earlier the sole source of legitimacy" for ideology.®? This 
was the point on which Ishimoda's Chüseiteki sekai no keisei parted ways from 
previous Marxist historiography as well as the history of Japanese religions. 
If Ishimoda’s idea of a heroic age had been only a naive affirmation of reality as 
found in the great epic narratives, this kind of epistemological leap would have 
been impossible. It was the reflective consciousness of Pure Land Buddhism 
and awareness of sin that led him to that idea. 

For Russian Marxism the only meaningful approach to the gap between the 
urban areas and the agricultural village in early modern Japan, an aporia since 
the 1920s, had been the either/or questions: Is it stagnant, or not? Is itthe truth, 
or not? Ishimoda's proposition, however, suggested the new interpretation 
that the answers might lie in not having to choose between only two alterna- 
tives. "The living connection between city and village,”® the fissures produced 
by the contact of the two, were what created opportunities to make interiority 
more heterogeneous. Interiority was no longer something simply to be filled 
up and it was not something closed up in the rational self-evidence of the ego- 
consciousness. In contrast to Miki, who made the starting point of his discus- 
sion the narrow existential issue of the interiority of intellectuals, and Hattori, 
who focused only on class groupings of politically minded people, Ishimoda, 
a product of both Russian Marxism and Nishida's philosophy, with dialectic 
negativity linked such contrasting metaphors as the ancient and the medieval, 
the community and the individual, the city and the village, in the attempt to 
mingle them. In the same way that Ishimoda described the Heike monogatari, 
Tannisho, and “Joei shikimoku” as expressions of the spirit of the medieval 
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world,*^ his own works went as far as showing the way to the potential for 
transcending the boundaries between the disciplines of history, religious stud- 
ies, and literature. 

What made possible Ishimoda's attempt was the special situation in 1944, 
when the revolution undertaken by the Marxist avant-garde and any resis- 
tance it had offered had been completely routed. As the ironic consequence 
Ishimoda was liberated completely from the authority of the Japan Communist 
Party and the Comintern. Assuming that the heroic age, the transitional period 
between the ancient and medieval ages, was a time that did not manifest itself 
directly in historical space, Ishimoda’s parallel idea, too, involved the revelation 
of a kind of historical interstices. However, the people who ought to have been 
joined in solidarity with him in the 1940s did not exist, and he became isolated 
academically. As a result, whether his notion of the heroic age as non-historical 
time was to be nothing more than the conceptual act of a solitary intellectual 
or whether it would hold up to the scrutiny of reality was never taken up for 
discussion. For people at that time— both the intellectuals who kept silent and 
those suffering under physically coercive emperor-system fascism—any sys- 
tem of thought seemed but empty words compared to the everyday struggles 
to survive. Ishimoda offered the following words about such a situation. 


The Kuroda brigands called akuto (outlaw warriors) defeated themselves; 
[the unfortunate problem is that] no one can conclusively say that the 
slave-like blood and consciousness inherent in the bodies and minds of 
the temple workers of the Itabaenosoma estate timberlands had com- 
pletely disappeared from among the medieval warriors. .... [Indeed] we 
can say that as long as those local warriors went on [only] forming bands 
of brigands, and as long as the peasants working the estates went on 
thinking of themselves [only] as slaves bound to the Buddhist temples, 
the practice of ancient period slavery would be revived over and over.85 


The postwar period began with the sudden arrival of the American Occupation 
army as the “outside.” Miki died in prison immediately before the war's end. 
Ishimoda, replacing Hattori and Watanabe, suddenly rose to the top among 
the leaders of postwar historiography. Feeling that he ought to turn his own 
thinking towards something practical, he waded into the thick of things in 
postwar society. The idea of a heroic age he had hatched in his isolation at the 
end of the wartime period was now pulled into glare of real historical context, 
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where the Japan Communist Party was emerging as the avant garde, the masses 
were in need of guidance, the United States loomed as the "outside," and the 
traditions of the Japanese people were gaining recognition as the inside. In no 
time, Ishimoda's heroes were transformed into historically authentic figures.96 
In the process, however, attention was given only to the daily life-affirming 
epic dimension of the heroic age, while the self-reflective awareness that had 
been coupled with consciousness of sin fell by the wayside. Yet the people, the 
populace to whom Ishimoda had wanted to appeal with his heroic subjectiv- 
ity, ignored his ideas, and as he had feared, the slavery passed down from the 
ancient state was revived through the interiority of Ishimoda himself. 

New phases opened up in Marxist historiography: the writing of people's 
history (minshüshi) commenced in the 1960s; reevaluation of Yanagita Kunio 
was initiated from the latter half of the 1970s; and then from about 1980, in 
religious studies, research on the new religions.®’ All of these worked together 
with the narrative of restoring the everyday physical body that had disap- 
peared from view due to modern rationalism. The centripetal force of the dis- 
course on Japan's religious history faded without forming into a mature system 
of knowledge and instead unraveled into scattered discourses on Marxist his- 
toriography, religious studies, Nishida philosophy, Buddhist history, and so on. 

Those who have followed the story up until now will notice that we ourselves 
are not now standing within preexisting discourses on knowledge in religious 
studies, history, literature, and so on. But if we have been able to efface our 
affiliations with earlier existing discourses, in what form do matters of interior- 
ity now appear before each of us individually? It goes without saying that there 
is no such reality as interiority. Yet simultaneously, when boundary lines are 
suddenly pulled away, then inside is transformed into outside; no matter how 
much we might plead, the old landscapes do not remain. We cannot but feel 
perplexity and disorientation before our own changing interiority. Relying on 
the power of words, we will probably expose ourselves to the gap between the 
reality of our desire for interiority to be filled in and the various discourses to 
fill it in, and will continue attempting to reveal a heterogeneous space, in the 
moment of now. Noma Hiroshi describes the heterogeneity of our interiority 
in his story “Hōkai kankaku" (Disillusionment) as follows: 
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He became aware that something like a strange kind of large hole had 
appeared inside him, and inside this hollow place were countless broad, 
thin fleshy membranes that were now completely desiccated and wait- 
ing to receive some moisture. He had to moisten these desiccated mem- 
branes. Yet how could these internal membranes be moistened? The 
expectations and hatred and anxiety and anger that moved within him, 
or perhaps the air of a new morning [the speed of a passing car, the feel- 
ing of oppression from the silent stars, and then love and hope and mel- 
ancholy ....] even if he gathered all of these together, his inner being 
would not be satisfactorily moistened.58 


As long as human life continues, there is an inability to forget, produced by 
nostalgic homesickness and regret that never heals or disappears and can 
never be wiped away. In that empty space, history and religion will both arise 
repeatedly, over and over again—even from the space between you and me in 
our everyday lives. 


88 Noma 2000, p. 103. 


EPILOGUE 


Beyond the Debate on the Concept of "Religion" 


For in much wisdom is much vexation, and he who increases knowledge 
increases sorrow. 


ECCLESIASTES 1:18 


Religious studies as a field of scholarship in the West emerged, as Eric Sharpe 
astutely noted,! at a time when Christianity as the spiritual pillar of the Western 
world was facing the spread of secularization accompanying the rise of the nat- 
ural sciences and the need to to reconsider the position of its faith-world based 
on encounters with other religions in European colonies around the globe. 
Western intellectuals of Enlightenment-minded thinking began to realize that 
the truths Christianity tacitly took for granted might not be so self-evident, and 
to feel the necessity to explain the meaning of their faith in relation to both the 
laws of science and to other religions. The discourse that subsequently evolved 
was the discipline of religious studies: no longer would the doctrines and prac- 
tices of specific religions be taken as absolute; rather, through the comparison 
of religions from the standpoint of religion in its totality, explanations would 
be based on a kind of scientific rationality. The watchwords of the discipline 
were objectivity and neutrality; so the scholars believed, as they strove to view 
all religious traditions without bias. In fact the field has played an important 
role in neutralizing the claims to exclusive truth that many religions, especially 
Christianity, emphasized. 

In North America, Europe, and Japan, today, however, religious studies and 
the Eurocentrism and the essentialism of the concept of religion upon which 
it relies—as well as the strong aspiration in religious studies for transcendent 
consciousness—have all been subject to intense criticism. It is now clear that 
many of the questions we face cannot be answered within the now-outmoded 
framework of twentieth-century religious studies. Criticism of the earlier dis- 
course on the concept of religion has revealed how the aspiration for tran- 
scendent consciousness disengages a speaker from specific political contexts 
and lays bare the tendency toward formation of a false consciousness of omni- 
science and transcendence. Religious studies may have emerged as a critique 
of the exclusivist arrogance found in the claims to unique "Truth" emphasized 
by many religions or in the concept of religion they defended, but by being 


1 Sharpe 1986. 
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persuaded of the uniqueness of its own alternative epistemological transcen- 
dence, religious studies became no different from what it criticized. 

Within Western society, this criticism of the concept of religion has allowed 
for some degree of rethinking of how Western views cling to the Christian- 
centric view of religion. Towards scholarship in general, as well, such Western 
criticism has played a cautionary role, pointing to the fallibility of epistemo- 
logical objectivity. In non-Western societies, meanwhile, that critique has gen- 
erated two other, extreme responses: the "Occidentalist" impulse among native 
elites to enhance their status within non-Western societies by assimilating 
such Western discourses as the concept of religion and religious studies, and 
the "self-Orientalizing" impulse to respond to the expectations of the West by 
deliberately wrapping themselves in the guise of the mysterious and “exotic” 
non-Western Other.? 

By problematizing Christian-centricism, this book has not meant any cat- 
egorical criticism of the teachings of Christianity and the reality they hold for 
its followers. What is criticized is the exclusionary tendency found in many 
religions to take only their own view of reality as valid and to criticize the 
realities of other religions as fundamentally flawed. The problematization of 
the issue of the aspiration to transcendence in scholarly consciousness, like- 
wise, must not just be criticized for attempting to command an objective and 
all-encompassing point of view. It also must reject the narcissistic posture of 
scholars who fail to notice their own subjectivity and the constraints of their 
own historical position. Unfortunately, the debate on the concept of religion 
has not been able to clearly delineate this problem. Yet on the other hand to 
simply reject the concept of religion, or religious studies in its entirety, would 
be to fall prey to the illusion that one's own criticism is itself some sort of tran- 
scendental discourse exempt from historical constraints, revealing yet another 
exclusionist nature that rejects coexistence with the authenticity of other 
standpoints. 

If itis considered sufficient to expose the specific ideological nature of vari- 
ous arguments on the concept of religion as a third-party observer, then the 
danger exists that the debate itself will become trapped within academia's 
petty battles for intellectual hegemony. In one respect, it is undeniable that 
the critique of the concept of religion can be used to prove one's confession 
of faith in religious studies, either to defend the scholarly identity of the tra- 
ditional discipline of religious studies, or to reject it. However, not only in 
Japan but in the West, since the institutional standing of religious studies in 


2 Onthe history of research into the concept of religion, see the Introduction to this book and 
McCutcheon 1995. 
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the narrow sense is not really very large—although of course it is necessary 
to distinguish carefully between its institutional role and its epistemological 
role—religious studies has often not gone beyond serving simply to supple- 
ment the discourses of theology and doctrinal studies. This is easy to under- 
stand by looking at the relationship between theology and religious studies 
in North American and European universities and in Japan of that between 
Buddhology and religious studies in sectarian Buddhist universities. The cri- 
tique of the concept of religion arose by attacking religious studies and the 
concept of religion that supports it, and yet religious studies, the opponent it 
seeks to overthrow, is actually a field that is not yet very securely established 
institutionally. Here critical debate serves mainly to promote the importance 
of the critics. 


A Vision for a New Study of Religion 


However, instead of just dismissing the situation as a battle over hegemony in 
the small world of academia, it is necessary to consider how the ideological 
exposure can be effectively connected with the realities of society. The process 
of “renarrating religion" in this book is not limited to critique of the concepts 
of religion or religious studies but also addresses this question: how can we 
describe non-“Western” elements that are not subsumed under Eurocentric 
forms of discourse—and indeed such elements are also ubiquitous within the 
West itself—yet which must fall under the term “religion”? This is one issue 
that I would like to consider. Furthermore, as long as we are alive, it is impos- 
sible to escape certain problems arising from the anxiety of existence, such as 
death, violence, and the human community itself. If the task of religion is to 
confront and think through this host of problems, then it would be an illusion 
to think that we can bury the term “religion,” putting it well out of sight in the 
hope of arriving at some separate and free space of discourse. As Jacques Der- 
rida attempted in his essay "Faith and Knowledge: The Two Sources of 'Reli- 
gion’ at the Limits of Reason,”? one must think about the study of religion in 
terms both of the excess and the margins of that which does not fall com- 
pletely under the term "religion." 

The study of religion should no longer be limited to religious studies in the 
earlier narrow sense. Instead, taking from fields as diverse as anthropology, 
philosophy, history, sociology, Buddhology and theology, we would hope to 


3 SeeDerrida and Vattimo 1998. 
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encourage religious studies in a broad sense that moves beyond the boundaries 
of our current forms of discourse. We must carefully distinguish this from the 
either-or idea of dealing with the insufficiencies of conventional religious 
studies by simply shifting to other established academic fields such as anthro- 
pology or history. Instead, negating such binary separations between religious 
studies and anthropology, or between religious studies and history and so on, 
we should seek an unclassified, chameleon-like interdisciplinary approach. 
From the perspective of those in religious studies the result may seem to reflect 
anthropology; for the anthropologists, it may seem to reflect religious studies. 
Yet once we have accepted this deracination of our own academic fields, there 
will be no more room for reductionist debate—for such questions as: Is this 
religious studies? Is this anthropology?—that are based on assumptions about 
the frameworks of conventional disciplines. For this reason, this new discourse 
on religion, even if it is no more than a tentative one, must build upon the 
best points of the earlier legacy of religious studies, for example its avoidance 
the exclusionary tendencies of particular religions and its capacity for cross- 
ing over of the boundaries between individual religions. Religious studies may 
already be facing an identity crisis, but it is not enough to simply fret about the 
criticism. Emotional defensiveness or desperate efforts to preserve the exclu- 
siveness of institutional religious studies will not be productive. 

The construction of this new form of academic discourse should not be 
limited to people connected to religions or to scholars: dialogue should be 
initiated along with those of non-academic experience, especially those who 
deal with the problem of violence and death on a daily basis. It is such people, 
who cannot avoid the fundamental questions of life and death—in contrast 
to scholars who tend to handle such problems as a play of abstractions—who 
can fulfill the function of helping us to confront the unavoidable realities. Only 
when academic knowledge is situated within the praxis of everyday life will we 
beable to determine the validity of our own acts of enunciation. That is where 
the relationship between knowledge and belief must be interrogated. 

The verse from the Old Testament of the Bible cited at the opening of this 
section records one relevant passage from Ecclesiastes, and another appears 
below. 


For he has absolutely no knowledge what will happen, since who can 
declare to him when it will come about? Just as no human being has 
control over the wind to restrain it, so also no human being has control 
over the day of his death. Just as no one is discharged during war, so 
wickedness will not release those who practice it. 

ECCLESIASTES 8:7-8 
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Can anyone argue with these statements? When we take a truly adequate look 
at the existential problems that afflict us, a new vision for the study of religion 
can be developed that is not constricted by our existing academic framework 
and is able to respond broadly to our current situation. This new discourse is 
not something intoxicated with the consciousness of transcendence that col- 
ors its own utterances. Rather, we must always be aware of how powerless we 
are in the face of the overwhelming forces of reality; such awareness must be 
something filled with a sense of pain. It is by making gambles on words—even 
as we struggle against their emptiness—that we open up the possibilities—no 
matter how faint—for their effectiveness. That being the case, the change to 
such acts of enunciation will not be accomplished in one stroke as through a 
sudden institutional shift from the “religious studies" of old to what I have here 
called the "study of religion" anew. Rather, individual practitioners will have to 
bear the heavy burden of this act of shifting. 


Dialogue under Postcolonial Conditions 


In addition to proposing the new concept of "the study of religion," this book 
also presents my position on the matter of “postcolonial conditions’— the per- 
sistent influence of colonial situations after official political liberations from 
colonial regimes. One reason I have chosen to discuss this subject is because 
it relates to the problem of the inequality that haunts dialogue between the 
West and non-West. Here is an example. In the recent past, in response to the 
above-mentioned criticism of Eurocentricism in religious studies and regard- 
ing the very concept of religion, the International Association for the History 
of Religions (IAHR) decided that it needed to overcome its origins in Western- 
centrism and thus began nearly two decades ago to hold its congresses outside 
of the West. Held once every five years, the congress was last convened in the 
West in 1990 (Rome), and then thereafter in 1995 the venue was Mexico City, 
in 2000 it was held in Durban in South Africa, and in 2005 it was convened in 
Tokyo. It turned out, however, that simply moving the congress venue physi- 
cally outside of the West did little to dissolve the embedded binary oppositions 
that are lodged in the intellectual framework of West versus non-West or in the 
colonialist pairing of interpreter and informant. 

For instance, at the 2000 Congress in Durban, one could observe the fol- 
lowing remarkable scene. At the IAHR Congress hotel, Western scholars, who 
often received large audiences for their talks, offered criticisms concerning the 
idea of religion and the Eurocentric nature of religious studies. At the same 
time the resort hotel where the congress was convened— built for the leisure 
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of foreign tourists—was seemingly far removed from where those in the “local” 
community lived. As if to rectify their dissatisfaction with this isolation, many 
of the non-African scholars spent hours journeying into the countryside to 
experience life in an indigenous village or to see the natural African landscape. 
However, the “indigenous” village they eventually saw was specifically built for 
tourists. When the clock struck five in the evening, the “natives” who had been 
walking around stark naked, put back on their clothes, including neckties, and 
got into their cars to drive back to the city. Even the animals in the park where 
the visitors were taken “on safari,” wandered lazily about but it was not their 
native territory. They had been brought in from a neighboring country for the 
sake of tourists. A few dedicated scholars who had detected the absence of 
any genuine Africa faithfully continued their search for the everyday life of 
local people and eventually arrived at a slum on the outskirts of Durban. This 
slum, just a short distance from the congress venue, was perhaps closer to the 
“authentic Africa” they had been searching for, and there had been no need to 
spend hours traveling in order to experience what was only an artificial Africa. 

Perhaps a story that would arouse a smile, that situation illustrates just 
how difficult it is for those who are visitors from “outside” anything to really 
learn what it is like within. It also shows how difficult it is to determine what 
is genuinely indigenous. How persuasive is criticism of Eurocentricism by 
Western scholars who have not truly encountered anything outside the West? 
Ultimately, such criticism is more about the construction of intellectual hege- 
mony within the West than anything else. The above story of the IAHR con- 
gress example clearly shows how easy it is for those in the West to fall into the 
trap of thinking of the non-West as something, in the end, that merely offers a 
pleasant tableau outside the windows of the West. 

We might well also ask what the Japanese scholars in Durban were doing as 
the above scenario unfolded. Outside the hotel, they accompanied their West- 
ern colleagues in the search for the “authentic African thing.” Inside, however, 
many were doing their part to present papers satisfying Orientalist images of 
the mystical and inscrutable Japanese, which was assumed to be what their 
Western counterparts hoped for. The irony is that when they are in Japan 
many of these scholars claim that their field of study is somehow related to the 
West, such as to European history or philosophy. In contrast to the curiosity 
and open-mindedness they showed outside the hotel, however, the Westerners 
and the Africans reverted to their stubbornly narrow vision as scholars inter- 
ested only in their own fields and did not seek out the presentations given 
by the Japanese participants. One hour-and-a-half Japanese panel had not a 
single person in the audience. In ways already seen through by scholars on the 
Western side, this reveals how conscious the non-Western scholars are of the 
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Western gaze, how mightily they strive to represent an Orientalist image, and 
then, how back in their own countries they turn around and behave as per- 
sonifications of Western knowledge. This story exposes how our Orientalism 
and Occidentalism are but two sides of the same coin. In short, because of the 
deep-rootedness of Orientalist ideas even among Japanese scholars, they must 
not only themselves play the role of the genuine Japan, but among Africans as 
well search for expressions of genuine Africanness. 

Thus, the congress venue might have been moved to a place outside the 
West, but dialogue between West and non-West—or furthermore, between 
non-West and non-West (as with between Japanese and Africans)—is still not 
easy to achieve. Usually the word postcolonial refers to the circumstances in 
which former colonies, even after they have achieved independence, remain 
under the influence of the cultures and economies of the old dominating 
Western states. In the dimension of culture, the influence of Western knowl- 
edge can be seen as a blanketing of the entire world. The fact that non-Western 
scholars are always conscious of the non-Western gaze, even if it is not as obvi- 
ous as with the Japanese scholars mentioned above, is something of which 
we must be constantly aware. The epistemological framework of scholars who 
speak through academic discourse assumes that they belong within the system 
of Western knowledge, whether they praise it or reject it. 

Of course, even when we situate the postcolonial situation in such a man- 
ner, we cannot say that it is a completely negative phenomenon. For example, 
whatever actually goes on inside these congresses, the reason that inter- 
national conferences are possible at all is because the British, American, or 
Japanese participants all share the common language of English and a com- 
mon conception of religion. This is clearly the result of the imperialism of the 
English language, and the presence of these commonly shared elements has 
surely transformed certain unique characteristics of our societies into more 
homogeneous ones. At the same time, this hegemony of language and ideas 
has facilitated a dialogue between people born and raised in different soci- 
eties. Furthermore, although the English language and “Western knowledge" 
have been disseminated into non-Western societies, we also see re-renderings 
of this transmission into new and different contexts, or what Homi Bhabha 
refers to as “vernacular cosmopolitanism,”* which is articulated in local and 
regional environments. From this perspective, despite the fact that the dia- 
logue between the West and the non-West may be conducted on unequal 


4 Bhabha 2004, pp. ix-xxv. 
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terrain, or that there may exist a degree of alienation for non-Westerners due 
to difficulties in communication, we can still see latent here the possibility of 
attempts towards transformation into something more positive while retain- 
ing the commonality shared among such regional areas. 

If we now return to the question of the study of religion, it is because this 
concept "religion" that originated in the West is now widely shared that we can 
communicate ideas with that noun serving as the basis. In particular, dialogue 
between people from many "non-Western" countries, for example dialogue 
between Japanese and Africans, would be difficult without this commonly 
shared term “religion.” On one hand, conceptions of this term religion vary 
depending on one's cultural background. Yet while recognizing that issue, we 
can continue to interpret and examine by exploiting the inexhaustible mean- 
ings of our term. The study of religion under postcolonial conditions, then, is 
an ongoing attempt to clarify the possibilities and constraints of "religion." 

In any case, we have reached the point where it is no longer sufficient to 
simply expose the ideological nature of religion or religious studies. Holding 
important conferences and congresses outside the West is also not the answer. 
Today, I suggest we need not worry about such dichotomies as Westerner/ 
non-Westerner, scholar/non-scholar, or religious believer/non-believer. At this 
stage, an attempt like the one in this book, though still constrained by the cir- 
cumstances of the postcolonial age, aims to offer a new pathway by presenting 
asite for experiencing hybridized dialogue. While remaining aware of the diffi- 
culty of subverting the Western framework that is typically seen in the concept 
of religion, a reflective dialogue must be developed that breaks things down as 
if from within by developing both equal and alert relationships among various 
ethnicities and academic fields. Yet in order for this process not to end as mere 
idealization divorced from reality, each speaker must avoid relaxing in the 
comforts of existing boundaries. Each individual needs to have a very practical 
acceptance of the discomforts of in-betweenness created by the sublimation 
of all sorts of dilemmas.5 

Most importantly, we must undertake a fundamental reassessment of the 
relationship between belief and knowledge, particularly regarding the space 
between scholar and non-scholar. What kind of meaning can the academic 
study of religion, or any conscious acts of discourse on religious faith, have 
for those who believe in religion? Conventional religious studies has tended 
to treat belief in terms of dogma and to insist that the epistemological acts of 
scholars maintain an objective neutrality. Such a position can, however, not 


5 HomiK.Bhabhain “DissemiNation: Time, Narrative and the Margins of the Modern Nation,” 
in Bhabha 2004, p. 212. 
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only hollow out the scholar's own world of faith, but lead him or her to over- 
look the hidden craving for other-worldliness. If instead we argue that faith 
and knowledge mutually complement each other, the future study of religion 
will need to ask just what the role of knowledge is when it confronts the exist- 
ing horizons of belief. If the study of religion cannot clearly define the sig- 
nificance of its own existence in light of this juxtaposition, the field may have 
reached the limits of its potential. 

If faith is defined as an exclusionary relationship formed solely between the 
divine and the self, then "knowledge" may yield an impartial bird's-eye view, 
bringing the gaze of an Other, created by a third-party vision, into the formerly 
exclusive relationship between the divine and the self. In contrast to any single 
regime of the absolute as conceived by a particular religion, knowledge thus 
introduces a different mode of absolute truth; accordingly it must bring about 
a fundamental change in the exclusive relationship between the believer and 
the transcendent. Indeed, because knowledge presents multiple versions of 
the truth equally, it sets up frictions with the absolute nature of faith. In this 
sense, Ecclesiastes, which was quoted at the beginning of this Epilogue, is 
entirely correct in pointing out the austere landscape created by the epistemic 
power of knowledge. Knowledge, which seeks a total view of the episteme, is 
responsible for producing cracks in the world of faith, which often prefers to 
retain instead the finished image of a truth that desires self-enclosure. Knowl- 
edge aspires to grasp the harshness of the real that is on the other side of the 
actual world. However, visible in the conclusion of Ecclesiastes is a shift from 
criticizing the bleakness of knowledge to portraying the unshakable absolute- 
ness of faith. 


And further, my son, be admonished by these. 
The more words, the more they are empty. 
What is this, the human being? 
Of making books there is no end, and much study wearies the body. 
Now all has been heard; here is the conclusion of the matter: 
Fear God and keep his commandments, 
for this is the whole duty of man. 


ECCLESIASTES 12:12—13 


The world of faith that is portrayed here is by no means comfortable, pre- 
ordained, or harmonious, and the epistemic power of knowledge exposes how 
the cruelty of reality is part of its whole. We are not, then, able to dispose of 
this problem under the schema of any binary opposition between belief and 
knowledge. The enigmatic relationship between faith and knowledge exists in 
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the very reality that we must decipher. If the question of faith and knowledge 
is not an either-or proposition, then surely both must be embodied in each of 
us in individual and unique ways. Does not such an intersection between these 
concrete forms of faith and knowledge offer a credibility that can sustain the 
new study of religion? 

The critique of our acts of enunciation vis-à-vis reality, scholarship included, 
ultimately serves the search for better lives in the everyday world. Its service 
for religion and the study of religion, though they relate to the world of the 
transcendent, is no exception. 
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